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Large Individual Awards Keep Fast 


in Structural Limelight 


By W. H. Lloyd 


Associate Editor, Iron Trade Review 


ARTICULARLY large individual projects 
awarded in metropolitan New York, enabled 
that district to continue to hold the center of 
the structural steel market stage during the last 
half of 1929. Of total lettings of 1,019,875 tons, 


470,040 tons, or 46 per cent, represented 61 proj- 
ects, the majority in greater New York, which 
took 3000 tons or more apiece. This left 987 jobs 
in the 100 to 2999-ton range to make up the 
remainder, 549,835 tons. As revealed by the 
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Table I 


Distribution by Type 


258—COMMERCIAL: 
Office buildings, lofts 
Banks ........ Schaal 





34,220 

25,550 

. 22,275 

III insti siceicshn tninhaiaiendiaemtgtenilinia 20,425 
SINS cuiscsh-dtnpcennicammnadsieninensndatael 12,910 
TIIIIIE cc asticsernedsehientenandindns 8,691 
EET ORS ee IE ae ST 8,545 
MINN -iadepintinipcinnidicnmnabanestentis 4,696 
ED tis. acai tsuatencenendhtinsdieabianiidsbomial 1,400 


304,595 (.298%) 
108—RESIDENTIAL : 


NIN se cn cacothibnsiation 124,169 
OS ee ae Ee -iasteitiladidadiel 42,525 
RS — Ee pene, 4,595 
Homes 2,120 

178,409 (.17%) 

264—INDUSTRIAL : 

RE SESE nee 122,688 
a SF SEE 39,985 
og 8,250 
Transmission Towers ................ 7,950 
Cars, car parts, CtC. ....cccccccccen 2,850 

181,723 (.178%) 


267—-BRIDGES, SUBWAYS, ETC.: 


Bridges (railroad) 
Bridges (city, county, state).. 90,525 


PING ssikedsttsdadianenintenion 69,320 
aE CN ee 3,885 
260,540 (.256%) 
142—-PUBLIC BUILDINGS: 
IIIT, - Sin stuitindineineniey tacieaeenbiaaen 47,389 
City, county, state .................... 24,362 
FOU HIE *naibighnnvenssantiiesnseereutisines 14,965 
Churches, convents, etc. .......... 3,890 
Fraternal buildings .................. 3,275 
Armories, stadiums, etc. ........ 786 
94,667 (.093%) 
9—EXPORTS 4,941 (.005%) 
1,019,875 (100%) 
RC eae ila sasesd cts cisccuiesaaienn 28,560 
1,048,435 


Pee Le OeeL 


tenth semiannual survey conducted by 
IRON TRADE REVIEW based on _ its 
weekly compilations of fabricated 


try, New York territory not only led 
all other districts but took an even 
greater proportion of the total ton- 


nage let than in former surveys. The 
figures, as revised to eliminate du- 
plications and alterations, aggregate 
1,019,875 tons for the United States, 
of which New York state accounted 
for 46.19 per cent, or 471,157 tons. 
Of the latter amount, Greater New 
York was responsible for 430,521 tons. 
During the first half of 1929, New 
York state accounted for 28.64 per 
cent of the total; during the last 
half of 1928, 37.54 per cent and dur- 
ing the first half 1928, 24.03 per cent. 


Many Small Contracts Listed 


This total of 1,019,875 tons, as re- 
corded weekly by IRON TRADE RE- 
view during the last half of the 
year, with 1,109,300 tons reported by 
it during first half, gives an aggre- 
gate for 1929 of 2,129,175 tons or 
55 per cent of the total listed by 
the United States department of com- 
merce, 3,850,000 tons. Much of the 
tonnage as reported by the govern- 
ment includes jobs involving less 
than 100 tons apiece, to which no at- 
tention is paid by IRON TRADE RE- 
VIEW. 

Eastern states, New York, New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania, saw total 
awards during last half of 1929, rep- 
resenting 59.60 per cent of the total. 
This compares with 47.60 per cent 
during the comparable period in 1928 
and with 45.41 per cent during first 
half of 1929. 

As previously indicated, large in- 
dividual lettings played an important 
part in creating this new high rec- 
ord for the eastern seaboard. In 
New York city, for instance, the 85- 
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Table II 
Record of Total Awards 
July- Jan.- July- Jan.- 
State Dec. June Dec. June 
1929 1929 1928 1928 
New York ........00+ 46.19 28.64 387.54 24.03 
Pennsylvania _....... 8.31 13.03 6.45 10.89 
PEIN: is cconcteiukcinounin 7.98 5.75 9.92 14.82 
New Jersey ........... 5.10 3.74 3.61 3.55 
RUE aiteaiadincusuncestpons 3.80 6.33 7.06 9.12 





Michigan _............... 3.35 5.57 3.86 1.97 
California _.............. 2.84 7.13 3.44 5.07 
Unlocated railroad 
NI « dicssicanesccsuned 2.53 1.52 3.48 3.54 
Massachusetts ........ 1.98 1.49 1.47 3.16 
0  e i 1.60 2.60 1.22 
MEISBOUTT 0.2.0.0 0cc0c200e0 1.18 3.84 1.62 
Wisconsin 2.03 1.57 1.44 
GIN: cach cchcsnancotesses: RGM) sheean! > | S tome holon 
COPMORTICTE cncccesscese 2.08 © ccs CF Qe 
Oklahoma ...... i>, A ARES) he conanelinedcneos Seapteiniachacaniaeiiel 
Washington ............ 0.84 1.03 1.86 1.47 
Maryland. ..........0+ 0.66 1.68 1.74 1.49 
WII siscestsesentceee. 0.59 | ae eer 
pS ae 0.33 San "aad vee 
North Carolina ...... G28. sie 1.10 1.05 
GRRE cccsccsesesccsen EE 1h” Seanege 1.78 1.80 
District of Colum- 
DONE to cohicuniacbane .. becdbe Se deena. os apa 
All other states...... 7.04 10.31 7.64 13.63 
100 100 100 100 
called for 55,000 tons. This ran 


the lettings for the week of Dec. 19 
to 92,030 tons, the highest weekly 
total in more than five years. The 
1928 last half peak came in Sep- 
tember. Included also in the list of 
large jobs let were the New Waldorf 
hotel, 27,100 tons; Farmers’ Loan & 
Trust Co. bank building, 18,000 tons; 
New Cornell hospital units, 17,500; 


six subway projects, 6800, 8100, 9400, . 


12,500, 13,200 and 18,700 tons; a Long 
Island, N. Y., grade crossing elimina- 
tion, 7000 tons; at least eight apart- 
ments, taking 5100 to 9000 tons 
apiece; a downtown club, 6000 tons; 
King’s county hospital, 5850 tons; and 
a 5000-ton department store. 
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Table III 


Distribution by States According To Use 





Commercial Residential Industrial Bridges, etc. rr Buildings 
o. O. 0. 0. 0. 

State Projects Tons Projects Tons Projects Tons Projects Tons Projects Tons 
Alabama............ 6 1,765 3 1,320 2 350 : 
Pe SSE ee ee 1 830 3 J 2 422 ar ae 
WR. ona cee “4 ee , at 1 325 3 2,100 ste are 
oS a eee 28 11,710 19 4,876 16 = 5,438 15 5,790 9 1,270 
eS SO nae 1 525 i tos ee hs a 2 1,900 aa bse 
Connecticut......... 5 3,255 4 43,856 2 1,100 2 2,350 
Delaware. .......... 1 125 Be 3 1,400 ian 1 250 
Dist. of Columbia ; ae a oink “ee ey: eevs ae 
yg OS SE ea 1 200 1 400 1 275 ones ee 
re Se ee ae 3 725 cag Te l 2,000 2 980 ar 
US a epalaeht ncaa ‘ eek igi pe Tae 1 257 LES 
TN Seis Kade TKR 19 17,285 1 200 26 37,190 15 16,210 11 10,585 
a Ae 6 440 ake a 15 770 4 9,095 3 666 
A ee a Oe en eas is en 1 150 ee sda 
pee en aay bes 1 600 cs ‘eas i aces 
Keatucky........... 1 800 Fhe ae TEE Zs eave a wanes 
Lowmiana........... ae Sa nee 5 4,550 2 1,350 1 100 

BR a a ac gd Salata (ten 1 3,500 1 200 1 165 
Maryland........... 2 500 1 300 2 3,200 5 2,290 1 500 
Massachusetts....... 15 9,236 l 350 20 4,932 8 3,320 13 2,457 
Michigan........... 10 = 9,825 100 17 18,510 11 3,040 8 2,790 
Minnesota.......... 2 2,080 here 1 é 1 1,550 “3 ie 
Mississippi.......... ‘i aes aus 1 150 2 325 2 270 
Missouri............ 4 1,500 1 1,200 3 2,430 5 11,575 1 375 
NOR s,s sc gks ia gaan Faces ey kes at es ie re 
Nebraska........... 3 4,500 2 750 1 500 rte 
Nawege es ise tds we oh a jie hi oe AOE a 
New Mexico...... ; 1 100 ote [Pi “3 os ake AS 
New Hampshire..... 2 300 hi he 1 125 1 100 1 107 
New Jersey..... 11 15,395 2 3,900 11 11,378 10 18,815 5 2,550 
New Weert... 06 0050% 65 160,056 71 153,953 18 19,440 32 92,566 52 45,142 
North Carolina...... 4 1,08 ey ae. 3 650 3 540 2 600 
North Dakota...... : ape Pie ay > ie aed oer 
OM cron ae ; 19 13,186 3 1,900 18 4,635 14 14,135 10 4,960 
Oklahoma...... - ap SY 2 3,400 2 3,700 3 3,400 ra Ne 
ORE ee ru os i 3 1,700 YS Ce 5 1,825 f 8,905 callie 
Pennsylvania........ 31 38,330 5 2,830 27 =—13,459 23 ~=—-:11,925 16 18,405 
Rhode Island........ 1 300 * re 2 370 1 900 ee 
South Carolina...... bse s 1 700 1 350 
South Dakota.. ie se yee - vets 
Tennessee....... iS 10 6,695 1 350 
TR ak ox <p orc was 2 3,000 4 1,160 6 2,808 rie 
Cle eters kak fe - dace 1 145 o-denth 
VaR. ince iess cas" 1 550 3 2,125 1 175 
Vig ays ood x ay 0 ae a igs 7 4,100 6 1,990 ocala 
Washington......... 4 545 6 2,580 12 5,170 1 300 
West Virginia....... : Salt ig 8 3,850 a 2,325 oaee 
Wisconsin........... 5 2,032 13 7,450 8 4,445 1 650 
Wyoming........... 2 370 1 360 1 1,200 es be 
Unlocated R. R. Wk. ss ie +f 48 25,850 as 

258 304,595 108 173,409 264 181,723 267 260,540 142 94,667 


Exports 9—4941 
Canada 27—28,560 
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however, were large awards encount- 
ered. In Chicago, for instance, 20,- 
000 tons for a beam mill at South 
Chicago for the Illinois Steel Co. was 
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Table IV 
. . 
Leading Cities Compared 
NO. OF 
PROJECTS TONNAGES 
Last Half —Last Half— 
City 1929 1928 1929 1928 
New York® ...ccccccsccsse 174 157 480,521 342,900 
CRIN  ascindceticeserese 44 63 60,540 178,680 
Cemtteed  sdas cnn 385 29 13,286 23,834 
Philadelphia _............... 381 87 44,455 21,693 
TROND . sendescsessestenctacecs 18 27 411,730 17,614 
Pittsburgh. .................... 13 21 11,400 13,271 
San Francisco ............. 21 20 6,365 9,101 
Los Angeles ................ 12 21 7,582 8,889 
TN en 17 9 10,822 7,457 
*Metropolitan New York, including Long 


Island, but not New Jersey suburbs. 
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awarded and an item of bridge work 
in Chicago, involved 7000 tons. The 
White river bridge at Indianapolis 
took 6270 tons, the St. Johns bridge 


at Portland, Oreg., required 8300 tons, 
while the Maumee river suspension 
bridge at Toledo, O., called for 7000 
tons, and the St. Louis free bridge, 
5800 __—ittons. Pennsylvania railroad 
bridges and a suburban station at 
West Philadelphia, Pa., represented 
16,000 tons; a passenger bridge over 
the Hackensack river in New Jersey, 
took 10,000 tons, while a _ freight 
bridge at the latter point involved 
4500 tons. Another large New Jersey 
award was the Ford Motor Co.’s as- 
sembly plant at Edgewater, N. J., 
6800 tons. A convention hall at 
Philadelphia meant 7000 tons for the 
successful fabricator while a munic- 
ipal building at Buffalo put 7720 tons 
on mill order books. 


Apartments Lead in Tonnage 


As indicated in Table I, page 82, 
apartments (largely in New York 
city) led all other types of buildings, 
accounting for 124,169 tons, against 
122,688 tons for factories and 115,- 
223 tons for office buildings, etc. 
Buildings of a commercial type, as dis- 
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tinguished from industrial or residen- 
tial, involved 304,595 tons or 29.8 per 
cent of the total; bridges, subways, 


etc., involved 25.6 per cent; indus- 
trial and residential, 17.8 and 17 
per cent, respectively. A full com- 


parison is shown in Table I. 
Schools, it will be noted, occupied 
a prominent place in the public build- 
ing classification, accounting for about 
half the tonnage accredited to public 
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Table V 
. 
Totals Listed by States 
Number 
of projects ———— Tons 
—_——_—July-December— 

State :— 1929 1928 1929 1928 
Alabama ................... 17 3,435 7,290 
BOGE cncveesccciccases 3 2,852 1,085 
Arkansas .............. 1 2,425 900 
California 83 29,084 34,203 
Colorado ....... 1 2,425 500 
Connecticut x 10,561 10,305 
DEIAWATE  ..cccrcccosssees Te RLS 
District of Colum- 

BN hea anindaiesons itl TF,  Vasucgaiemioniaie 9,750 
Florida 5 875 620 
Georgia 3 3,705 1,421 
Idaho ........ | REPS oe 
Illinois 94 81,470 98,573 
Indiana 38 17,971 25,878 
pe Lee 2 150 660 
OO eee 2 600 1,000 
Kentucky 6 800 17,715 
Louisiana ................ 8 10 6,000 8,747 
PS iin cschtnintadnessien 3 4 3,865 2,870 
Maryland. ............... 11 12 6,790 17,255 
Massachusetts ......... 57 8629 20,295 14,596 
Michigan _................. 47 66 34,265 38,342 
Minnesota _............ 4 6 5,530 6,647 
Mississippi ...... 5 1 745 175 
Missouri ... :- 17,080 $8,134 
Montana a wearer oS 1,920 
Nebraska 6 4 5,750 3,300 
Nevada ......... pe Seen oe 1,106 
New Mexico ............. 1 a ee 
New Hampshire .... 5 . . ELAS Ce 
New Jersey ......... 39 36 48 52,038 35,862 
New York .........:0 238 206 471,157 373,063 
North Carolina...... 12 19 2,870 10,926 
North Dakota ..... .... oe 1,294 
CHUN  binketibionctvertenvatl 64 77 38,816 70,169 
Oklahoma _............... 7 3 10,500 1,705 
A TANCE 12 4 12,430 863 
Pennsylvania _........ 102 108 84,849 64,060 
Rhode Island ........ 4 1 1,570 1,200 
South Carolina ...... 2 ROT. xceengnes 
ID PUIINOIOIN = aacnsced_ cai)! 7? cde, -Clbbidieosacls )negbbania 
Tennessee _............4 11 6 7,045 5,200 
<a ee 12 7 6,960 4,444 
TOI) cieusdistdientneeds 1 1 145 135 
VETO  ccccccchesseceee 5 7 2,850 1,880 
VEIN cinciiditiccciinne 18 ill 6,090 7,038 
Washington ............. 23 30 8,595 18,528 
West Virginia ........ 12 9 6,175 3,839 
Wisconsin 27 23 14,577 15,990 
WYOMING  .o..eeecceeeeees 4 os RU steers acteos 
Unlocated railroad 

WEEE sick eicnententesi 37 25,850 34,550 
Exports of miscel- 

TANEOUS  .....seeeereeee 9 1 4,941 100 

1048 1027 1,019,875 993,838 

TU | 

buildings. Power plants involved an 


appreciable tonnage in the industrial 
category, 39,985 tons, and while hotels 
might properly be included under the 
commercial head, they are classed un- 
der residential and involve 42,525 tons, 
being second to apartments, represent- 
ing 124,169 tons. Aviation required 
8545 tons for hangars, airports, etc., 
during the last half of 1929. 
Industrial expansion declined con- 
siderably in the closing half of the 
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year. Whereas 264 projects involved 
181,723 tons in the July-December 
period 1929, 341 jobs called for 221,- 
009 tons in the last half of 1928. 
A drop from the first half, 1929, also 
was recorded since in that period 
403 jobs took 305,306 tons. On the 
other hand, commercial types of build- 
ings increased from 185 jobs, tak- 
ing 285,173 tons in the last half 
1928, to 258 structures, requiring 
304,595 tons in the last half, 1929. 
The last half, 1929, also registered a 
slight increase over the initial half 
of that year, when 190 commercial 
projects were listed, using 280,330 tons. 


While Pennsylvania held second 
place in total awards throughout 1929, 
third place, held by California in the 
first half, went to [Illinois in the 
last half. New Jersey, fourth in the 
last half, was eighth in the first 
half. Ohio dropped from fourth dur- 
ing the first half to fifth during the 
final period. Michigan was sixth all 


year. Comparisons are shown in 
Table II. 
Among leading cities New York 


consumed 430,521 tons during first 
half, an increase of 87,621 tons over 
the last half of 1928. Chicago with 
60,540 tons took 18,140 tons less than 
during the final half of 1928. Cleve- 
land also fell off from 23,834 tons 
to 13,286. A full comparison is shown 
in Table IV. 


New York Leads Cities 


While most eastern states registered 
increases during the closing six 
months of 1929, over the comparable 
period of the preceding year, some 
southern and western states also came 
in for proportionate increases. Colo- 
rado increased from 500 to 2425 tons; 
Nebraska from 3300 to 5750 tons; 
Oklahoma from 1705 to 10,500 tons; 
Oregon from 863 to 12,430 tons; Ten- 
nessee from 5200 to 7045; Texas, 
from 4444 to 6960; and Wisconsin, 
3839 to 6175. California, however, 
showed a decline, as did Illinois, In- 
diana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Lou- 
isiana, Minnesota, Missouri, Ohio and 
others. Details are shown in Table V. 

Dominance of small tonnage jobs 
is proverbial in western states. The 
great majority of these are not in- 
cluded in any of these compilations 
since they involve less than 100 tons 
at a time. The statement however, 
is borne out by the fact that while 
California’s last half, 1929, tonnage 
lettings decreased 5119 tons, from the 
final period of 1928, the number of 
projects increased from 83 to 87. 

Exports totaling 4941 tons included 
a 2000-ton hotel in Cuba, 650 tons 
for hangars in Brazil; 450 tons for a 
canning plant in the Philippine is- 
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lands; 375 for railroad buildings in 
Rio de Janeiro, a similar tonnage for 
a subway in the Argentine; 391 tons 
for a steel flume in Brazil, 350 tons 
for a grandstand in Mexico; 250 tons 
for a canning plant in Tahiti and 
100 tons for bridges in Brazil. 


Introduces New Process 
To Descale Metals 


Following four years of research 
work, the Bullard Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn., has perfected a new method 
for removing scale and metallic oxides 
formed in the heat treatment of 
metals. According to E. P. Bullard, 
president of the company, the Bullard- 
Dunn process, as it is known, utilizes a 
new principle in electrochemistry and 
accomplishes by an_ electrochemical 
bath the metal finishing functions 
heretofore accomplished only by sand- 
blasting and pickling. All commer- 
cial metals can be treated by the new 
process. 


Preparation of heat treated metallic 
parts for subsequent operations, such 
as grinding, polishing and electroplat- 
ing, is the direct purpose of the pro- 
cess. It can be used also in prepar- 
ing metal for intricate mechanisms 
wherein scale or metallic oxides, freed 
from the involved parts by vibration 
or impact, might become mixed with 
lubricants to form abrasives. 

It is said that the method does not 
pit the surface of the metal, thus eli- 
minating the necessity for refinishing. 
Other advantages claimed are: It 
renders the products semirust resist- 
ing; it eliminates danger from hydro- 
gen embrittlement; it lengthens the 
life of the material treated and ex- 
tends the possible uses of the metal; 
it produces a surface which takes a 
better plate and reduces costs. 

A motor-generator set and suitable 
tanks constitute the equipment re- 
quired and the application can be made 
in a small plant as well as a large 
one. The operations can be performed 
by unskilled workmen and only a few 
are needed. The inventors point out 
that the process effects market sav- 
ings in the polishing of stainless steel. 
Eight grindings now are necessary be- 
fore the steel attains its final polish, 
but when the steel is descaled electro- 
chemically, only two are required. 

Many new applications for the pro- 
cess have been developed, including the 
descaling of long lengths of pipe, such 
as electrical conduits, which must have 
a smooth inner surface to prevent cut- 
ting wire insulation. It is intimated 
that many new methods of manufac- 
ture are expected, particularly as to 
plating and painting. Research still 
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is going on in the Bullard laboratories 
to determine the field and adaptability 
for the process. 


Testing Materials Group 
Revises Standards 


Consideration of new test programs, 
the development of new standards and 
the revision of existing standards 
formed the discussion topic for commit- 
tee A-1, on steel of the American So- 
ciety for Testing Materials meeting 
in Philadelphia recently. A number 
of subcommittees held meetings in con- 
junction with committee A-1 and con- 
tributed to the development of the new 
projects. 

A revision of the present tentative 
specifications for tie plates is contem- 
plated, in respect to banding, to make 
it clear that the section is that of the 
plate and not of the rail, indicating 
that one section of tie plate might be 
suitable for more than one rail section. 

A subcommittee on boiler steel has 
made substantial progress in the de- 
velopment of proposed specifications 
for open-hearth iron plates of flange 
quality for boilers. This work is be- 
ing carried out as a result of a request 
by the boiler code committee of the 
American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers. The code includes specifications 
for ingot iron suitable for unfired pres- 
sure vessels. 


May Change Analysis Method 


Changes in the standards methods of 
chemical analysis of plain carbon steels 
are being considered. The carbon, 
manganese, silicon and possibly sul- 
phur and copper determinations may 
be modified on certain types of steel. 
New methods for the determination of 
aluminum and alumina are to be de- 
veloped. 

Agreement has been reached with 
the Society of Automotive Engineers 
for increasing the sulphur limits of 
bessemer screw stock from the present 
range of 0.075 to 0.15 per cent to 0.10 
to 0.18 per cent in the standard speci- 
fications for commercial cold-finished 
bar steels and cold-finished shafting 
in order to improve the machinability. 

The committee proposes to recom- 
mend for advancement to standard the 
present tentative revisions of the stan- 
dard specifications for billet-steel con- 
crete reinforcement bars, which revi- 
sions cover the elimination of the 
present recommendation that the inter- 
mediate grade be used unless otherwise 
specified. An increase in the allow- 
able tensile range with no decrease in 
the present minimum ductility and an 
increase in the phosphorus limit in acid 
steels are involved. 
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Billet heating furnace from the discharge end, showing arrangement of gas 
burners and inspirators which maintain automatically the ratio of gas to air 


Forging Practice Modernized by 
Mechanical Handling 


Installation for Forging Rotary Tool Joints Includes Cranes, Conveyors, 


Porter Bars and Improved Heating and Normalizing Furnaces 


By i B. Phillips 


Vice President, Surface Combustion Co., Toledo, O. 


EDUCING the ancient art of 
R forging to an exact science has 

required a great deal of time as 
it has been only recently that this 
subject received the attention com- 
mensurate with its importance. From 
the time the raw material is received, 
until the forging is delivered to the 
machine shop, the problem is almost 
entirely one of metallurgy, involving 
heating for the forming operation, 
working under the hammers, and 
normalizing to relieve the strains 
set up. 

One of the largest manufacturers of 
oil well supplies recently has installed 
equipment for .making rotary tool 
joints and the set-up is considered 
to be the most modern of its kind in 
the world. The raw material worked 
consists of alloy steel bars which are 
first cut to the proper lengths in a 





lathe. At the same time, a hole is 
drilled for the porter bar which pro- 
vides a means of handling the piece 
from the furnace to the upsetter. 
The pieces are discharged from the 
cutting machine upon an apron-type 
conveyor which carries them to con- 
crete storage pits at the charging end 
of the forging furnace. A jib crane 
with motor and magnet picks up the 
pieces as needed and drops them upon 
the loading platform of the furnace, 
where they are pushed along through 
the furnace by a mechanical pusher. 


Machines Arranged Conveniently 


The upsetter, which is of massive 
construction, is located close to the dis- 
charge end of this furnace and as the 
hot billets come through, they are 
picked up by a porter bar, sus- 
pended from a jib crane, and swung 
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directly into position on the machine. 

The forgings then are put upon a 
cooling conveyor, some 40 feet in 
length, which operates in a pit below 
the floor. This conveyor discharges 
directly upon an elevator conveyor, 
some 20 feet long, which finally 
dumps the forgings into another con- 
crete storage bin at the head of the 
normalizing furnace. This furnace is 
charged by crane and magnet as was 
the forging furnace, and when the 
normalized forgings are pushed out 
on the unloading table at the dis- 
charge end they are handled by crane 
into other storage bins. 

The furnaces used in this setup were 
developed by the research department 
of the Surface Combustion Co., Toledo, 
O., and are fired with gas. The forg- 
ing furnace is known as a continuous 
billet heating furnace and is of the 
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double-row type using two pneumatic 
pushers, It is 24% feet long, 6 feet 
wide and about 20 inches high from 
the skid rails to the spring line of 
the arch, internal dimensions. The 
floor space occupied is 8% x 35% feet. 

Of brick construction the whole is 
encased in steel plates and supported 
by buck stays. The walls are 13% 
inches thick and consist of 9 inches 
of firebrick and 4% inches of insula- 
tion. Low-pressure gas is used 
through eight water-cooled burners of 
which two are located on each side 
close to the discharge end, firing un- 
der the hearth, and the other four 
directly in the discharge end and 
firing along the arch and above the 
work. 


Fuel Analysis Remains Constant 


The burners give a fuel analysis of 
constant value, regardless of the heat 
input, and without requiring the fur- 
nace operator to adjust the ratio of 
air to gas. This ratio is maintained 
automatically with inspirators, the 
burners being directed in such a man- 
ner that uniform heat is maintained 
throughout the mass. In this way it 
is possible to make the mixture slight- 
ly reducing, thereby eliminating any 
free oxygen from the interior of the 
furnace and cutting the formation of 
scale to a minimum. 

The factor of heat distribution is 
important in order to control the rate 
of heat input to various parts of the 
billets. The use of gas as a fuel and 
a firing system which employs the 


principles of both radiation and con- 
vection, 


affords a heat distribution 


which can be approximated only with 
a fuel, depending entirely upon radia- 
tion for heat transfers. 

The forging furnace has three sepa- 
rate zones, namely, preheating, heat- 
ing and soaking, the parts eventually 
acquiring a temperature of 2300 de- 
grees Fahr. The heat and soak zones 
are provided with burner equipment, 
while the preheat chamber is used to 
increase the efficiency of the furnace. 
This is accomplished by locating the 
flues directly back of the inlet door, 
causing the hot products of combus- 
tion to pass through this chamber to 
escape from the furnace. In so doing, 
a large portion of the heat otherwise 
lost is absorbed by the cold incoming 
work with the result that when the 
work reaches the heating chamber it 
already has attained an appreciably 
high temperature. From this point 
it is pushed directly into the heating 
zone and there brought up to full 
predetermined temperature. It is then 
held at this temperature in the soak- 
ing zone in order to insure a complete 
equalization of heat throughout the 
cross section of the material being 
heated. 

Automatic temperature controls with 
motor operated control valves main- 
tain the correct heat in each zone 
which is charted on continuous re- 
corders. Production is based on an 
hourly output of 5715 pounds. This 
allows a heating cycle of 2 hours 
for each piece. Cast-iron plates are 
incorporated at each end of the fur- 
nace and the rear wall is supported 
on water-cooled castings to permit 
end discharge. Two cast-iron raising- 


type doors are provided, one at the 
inlet end and one fo® the underfired 
combustion chamber, while a swinging 
door is located in the discharge chute. 
These are lined with 4% inches of 
firebrick and 2% inches of insulation. 

On tile pillars built up from the 
foundation are laid four double, extra- 
heavy pipes on which the work rests 
as it passes through. Cold water is 
circulated through these pipes and 
in addition there are two cast-steel 
water-cooled guide rails to prevent the 
billets from buckling during heating 
up. At the exit end of the furnace 
the hearth slopes down upon an un- 
loading platform. The hot billets are 
pushed along the hearth until they 
strike the slope, when they roll down, 
opening the swinging door by their 
weight, the door closing automatically 
behind them. The billets are handled 
from this table with the porter bar. 
The skid rail pipes extend along the 
hearth and down the slope. 


Normalizing Furnace Is Continuous 


The normalizing furnace also is con- 
tinuous and autimatic, and of the 
same general construction as the one 
just described. The internal dimen- 
sions of this furnace are 4 feet from 
wall to wall by 18 feet long, with 
a height of 17 inches from the top 
of the firebrick hearth to the spring 
line of the arch. The walls and roof 
consist of 9 inches of firebrick and 
9 inches of insulation and the whole 
is encased in a steel jacket held to- 
gether with double channel buckstays. 

This furnace, too, is divided into 

(Concluded on Page 92) 





Continuous pusher-type gas fired billet heating furnace, from the charging end. The upsetter and normalizing fur- 


nace may be seen at the extreme left 
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Materials for Resisting Corrosion 





Require Service Tests 


Misapplications Are Made Frequently Because Laboratory Tests Suggest 


Erroneous Conclusions—Each Installation May Present 


Problems Demanding Special Attention 


O MATERIALS or alloys can 

be termed universally resis- 

tant to corrosion, but each 
has a definite place in industry. Alu- 
minum bronzes, manganese bronzes, 
monel metal, high-silicon iron, some of 
the so-called acid-resisting bronzes 
and to a lesser extent, pure copper 
and pure nickel are resistant to hot 
weak solutions of sulphuric acid. Of 
the alloy steels which will resist this 
type of corrosion, the only ones as 
far as known are nickel-chrome steels 
with appreciably higher percentages 
of nickel than chromium and steels 
containing relatively high contents of 
copper and silicon. 

These steels also are unusually re- 
sistant to ferric sulphate contents of 
1 to 2 per cent encountered in pickling 
baths and are even more resistant 
than any of the other alloys men- 
tioned. By eliminating the chromium, 
it is possible to produce a steel with a 
nickel content of 20 to 30 per cent, 
but this steel is somewhat more re- 
sistant to hot weak solutions of sul- 
phuric acid, although not nearly so 
resistant to oxidizing conditions. 


Chrome-Nickel Type Is Rust Proof 


In a general way, we can say about 
the chrome-nickel type of steels that 
where the chromium content is over 
12 per cent these steels are resistant 
to the less severe oxidizing conditions 
or, in other words, will be rust proof 
and unaffected by salt spray. This is 
true especially if 2 to 3 per cent 
nickel is added. For satisfactory re- 


sistance to more severe oxidizing con- 
ditions, such as hot strong nitric and 
glacial acetic acids, the chromium con- 
tent should be at least 18 per cent 
and the steel is materially improved 
in physical characteristics and work- 


By P. D. Schenck 


President, Duriron Co. 
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Choosing Proper Alloy 


ONSIDERABLE confusion exists 

in connection with corrosion re- 
sistant materials, because of their 
widely varying compositions and be- 
havior in service. For this reason, 
much interest attaches to any discus- 
sion of the numerous alloys and the 
particular applications for which they 
were developed. The accompanying 
article, prepared from a paper pre- 
sented before the Buffalo section of 
the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers on Feb. 25, deals particw- 
larly with chrome-nickel steels, point- 
ing out conditions under which cer- 
tain alloys can not be used. A warn- 
ing is given that laboratory tests often 
prove misleading in determining the 
suitability of a material; only tests 
made in actual service can be taken 


as conclusive. The author, P. D. 
Schenck, is president, Duriron Co., 
Dayton, O. 

PTTL UTEP LUELLA ETRE RLULTR EAC LILLE CUES PLOT TU TEU CRIES TU CTE EL UTE ORT OG PELE ET 


ability if the nickel content is raised 
to 8 per cent. This is the type of 
steel generally known as KA2. For 
various purposes the carbon and sili- 
con contents are varied. 

A rather special type of this steel 
has proven superior to most others 
in resisting hot weak sulphite solu- 
tions which are used in paper mills. 
In this type, known as KA4, the nickel 
and chromium are sometimes raised 
slightly over the KA2 specifications 
and from 8 to 4 per cent molybdenum 
is added. With the exception of this 
type of steel and some of the special 
types of bronzes, no other acid resist- 
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ing materials have--proven commer- 
cially satisfactory .for handling hot 
sulphite liquors. 

It might be well to mention here, 
that the nomenclature of the various 
chrome and chrome-nickel alloys has 
been extremely confusing. The KA2 
or 18 per cent chromium 8 per cent 
nickel type is sold both in the form 
of rolled products and castings, under 
20 to 30 different names. Of course 
the names themselves mean absolutely 
nothing unless some one particular 
manufacturer has demonstrated his 
ability to furnish a uniform product, 
properly finished and heat treated. 
To correct the difficulties with nomen- 
clature, many manufacturers have sig- 
nified a willingness to refer to the 
general type of high-chrome nickel 
steels as Nirosta and they are now 
trying to work out a simple letter or 
number system of suffixes to indicate 
compositions and specified heat treat- 
ments. 


“Stainless Steel” a Misnomer 


The term “stainless steel” used by 
many steel companies is an _ unfor- 
tunate misnomer. While the actual 
corrosion resistant steels generally are 
stainless also, the term stainless has 
been used so much in connection with 
the 12-14 per cent chromium grade, 
which is excellent for cutlery, but 
does not possess the necessary specific 
characteristics for resistance to cor- 
rosives that the more highly alloyed 
steels have. 

In selecting a steel for a specific 
use, the advice of organizations thor- 
oughly familiar with not only the met- 
allurgical side of the problem but 
with all the details of the chemical 
side of the process for which the steel 
is to be used, should be sought. Over- 
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looking some slight detail from either 
the metallurgical or chemical stand- 
point may result in lamentable fail- 
ures. A few examples will illustrate 
this. 

For several years the company with 
which the writer is associated has 
been furnishing various pieces of 
equipment to a large parchment paper 
company. The parchmenting is done 
by running a special grade of paper 
through strong sulphuric acid baths 
and thoroughly washing it, and the 
composition of the sulphuric acid bath 
was given to us as sulphuric acid 
with sodium sulphite and some other 
impurities in it. He furnished sam- 
ples of various bronzes and steels 
which we knew would be practically 
unaffected by this particular corro- 
sive solution. The samples were tested 
by the paper company and reported 
as failing to stand up. 

To make a long story short, we dis- 
covered that the paper company was 
having difficulty because of the rapid 
eating away of copper conveyor chains 
in the solution. This cleared up the 
whole problem, for while the samples 
submitted were suitable for sulphuric 
acid, they were not suitable for copper 
sulphate, present because of the rapid 
dissolving of the copper chains. In 
this particular case, high-silicon iron, 
which we have developed under the 
trade name of Duriron, is the only 
material which will stand the combina- 
tion of the free sulphuric acid and 
weak copper sulphate. With the in- 
stallation of high-silicon iron squeeze 
rolls, which are exposed alternately to 
the acid and air, the problem was 


solved. 
Pickling Tanks Present Difficulty 


When the copper sulphate content 
in the solution is appreciably higher, 
the 18-8 chromium-nickel alloys will do 
the work, but they will not with- 
stand the high percentage of free 
sulphuric acid. An example of these 
conditions is found in tanks for pick- 
ling brass and bronze. The high 
nickel-chromium alloys successfully 
withstand the sulphuric acid pickling 
bath, but they are readily soluble in 
the presence of copper sulphate. On 
the other hand, the high chromium- 
nickel alloys will stand copper sul- 
phate, but not sulphuric acid. This 
problem has been solved successfully 
by instructing the operators not to 
replace the free sulphuric acid but to 
leave an appreciable percentage of 
copper sulphate, which acts as an 
inhibitor to the corrosive action. 

Another much misunderstood corro- 
sive condition to the average operator 
is phosphoric acid. It is impossible 
and ridiculous to make the statement 
that any one material is resistant to 
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phosphoric acid, for the simple reason 
that searcely any two process indus- 
tries in which phosphoric acid is a 
factor present the same _ corrosive 
conditions. It is not safe to mention 
any specific composition for a mate- 
rial which could be used without first 
making tests with the acid. With a 
great many process industries, 1 to 3 
per cent hydrofluoric acid is present 
in the acid. Phosphoric acid of all 
strengths and temperatures is handled 
and we have found that in the same 
plant where two concentrations of acid 
are used, it is necessary to furnish 
two alloys. 

In two plants, employing practically 
the same crude phosphoric acid, but at 
different concentrations and tempera- 
tures, the conditions are so radically 
different that in one plant KA2 has 
been used successfully for a year or 
longer, while in another plant the 
samples of KA2 placed in the process 
lines disappeared completely in 5 
hours. The solution to this type of 
problem, of course, is a careful study 
by men experienced in this type of 
work and with alloys, to interpret 
properly the results of comparatively 
short service tests. 


Surface Film Aids Resistance 


Not so many years ago our own 
laboratory, which at that time had no 
experience with chrome-nickel steels, 
reported after a series of tests, that 
high chromium-nickel alloys were to- 
tally unaffected by hot weak sul- 
phuric acid. This was so contrary to 
general knowledge that we _ investi- 
gated further and found the resistance 
was due apparently to the formation 
of surface film. When this film was 
disturbed the material dissolved com- 
pletely in a few hours. 

A statement from a laboratory re- 
garding a depreciation test, in which 
is specified the reagent, concentration 
and temperature, is essentially worth- 
less when regarded as data on which 
to base predictions of alloy life and 
service. To use laboratory information, 
it is necessary to know whether the 
tests were made by simply immersing 
the sample in a beaker of acid and 
heating the open beaker on a_ hot 
plate for the required number of 
hours. This type of test is almost 
certain to be misleading because the 
solution if dilute is well concentrated 
during the test and in all probability 
a film of hydrogen forms on the sur- 
face of the sample to protect it from 
the action of the acid. The losses in 
weight also vary as much as 100 per 
cent, even if all the conditions are 
adhered to, because the difference in 
the corrosive effect depends upon 
whether the liquids are agitated and 
aerated or whether the tests were con- 
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ducted by alternate immersions or by 
flowing the solutions over the sam- 
ples. 

Another usual source of errors is 
the fact that the average chemist will 
make tests with chemically pure solu- 
tions and it is very rarely that such 
solutions are encountered in the proc- 
ess industries. The disrepute in 
which laboratory tests are held by a 
large number of engineers probably 
is because these and many other con- 
ditions are not taken into considera- 
tion. 

The exact time element, as well as 
the preparation of the surface of the 
sample, is an extremely important 
factor to know. A rough sample often 
will give a much greater rate of cor- 
rosion the first hour than the average 
rate and, regardless of how the sur- 
face is prepared, this is true of many 
alloys which for their resistance de- 
pend upon the formation of insoluble 
oxide films. In such cases, the initial 
loss often has been observed to be 
five times the loss extending over a 
reasonable period of time. 

We regard laboratory tests, if prop- 
erly conducted and simulating service 
conditions, as a valuable aid in select- 
ing the proper metals or alloys for 
specified processes. If the condition 
is more or less a uniform one, such 
as in sulphuric acid pickling baths, 
we feel safe in making a definite rec- 
ommendation for even a new alloy, 
as our laboratory and service records 
date back for years on these condi- 
tions and we know that a fairly defi- 
nite relation exists between the life 
indicated by laboratory tests and the 
actual life contained in service. 


Careful Tests Required 


Where the condition is unusual, 
however, and we do not possess this 
data, we feel that a series of care- 
fully made and checked laboratory 
tests will enable us to recommend a 
trial installation, such as a valve or 
pump, as part of the equipment. In 
this way, the user is saved consider- 
able expense and delay in making serv- 
ice tests based on the recommendation 
of suggestions of manufacturers of 
various alloys. 

A growing number of laboratories 
exist today whose continual experi- 
ence, testing equipment and records 
will qualify them to make intelligent 
recommendation. Our suggestion is 
that these laboratories be consulted 
and their recommendations be con- 
sidered much more seriously than re- 
ports of the plant laboratories not en- 
gaged in this type of work, not having 
proper equipment to make tests, nor 
possessing the experience to compare 
laboratory results with service con- 
ditions. 
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Automobile Lamps 
161st Article 
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Chromium plating unit in plant making head- 
lamps of nonferrous metal; at right, new rust- 
less steel headlamps, requiring no plating 


Large Uses of Steel 
In Small Ways 


ORE than 25,000 tons of steel 
M is consumed annually in the 

United States in the manu- 
facture of headlamps, cowl and tail 
lamps for automobiles and_ trucks. 
Consumption mounted to nearly 30,000 
tons in 1929, a year of record pro- 
duction, with 5,358,414 passenger cars 
and trucks. Ford cars and trucks 
have been equipped with lamps made 
of steel, generally enameled. The com- 
pany now uses a rustless steel. A 
leading manufacturer of lamps says 
one-half the lamps on other pas- 
senger cars are made of steel, and 
nearly all of the lamps on the other 
trucks. The scrap loss is compara- 
tively small, as in blanking out the 
doors for the headlamps sufficient ma- 
terial is left to make parts for cowl 
and tail lamps. 

Lamp manufacture represents an 
interesting department of the automo- 
bile industry. Steel was beginning to 
give way to nonferrous metals for 
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lamps for the higher priced 
especially when. notable progress was 
made in rapid and automatic appli- 
cation of chromium plating. Now 
that rustless steels are coming to the 
fore and some large manufacturers 
are taking the initiative, makers of 
headlamps see the time approaching 
when chromium plating equipment 
will be used less for this purpose, and 
steel in larger tonnages. 


cars, 


Drawing Ability Weak 


The principle drawback to the 
use of rustless steel for the best cars 
is the claim that the material can- 
not be drawn as deeply and sharply 
as required, without showing fine 
creases or “draw marks.” This ob- 
stacle is being overcome, however, as 
lamp designs are being changed, al- 
ready noticeable in those for the 
medium price cars. 

A comparison of the processes of 
manufacture is afforded in the plant 
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of one of the leading companies us- 
ing steel and nonferrous metal. The 
latter material comes to the plant 
from the mills in the form of cir- 
cular blanks. The lampmaker then 
performs three drawing operations 
for the body or shell. The next and 
succeeding steps are as follows: pol- 
ising and buffing; washing; punching 
holes for mounting to brackets and 
admitting focusing screw and cable; 
hard buffing; color buffing; washing; 
nickeling; polishing; chromium plating; 
polishing; assembly. From this _ it 
will be noted there are two plating op- 
erations, and six separate polishing 
and buffing operations. 

This manufacturer, using the best 
equipment available, finds that two- 
thirds of its labor cost in making such 
lamps is represented in polishing and 
buffing. 

In the same plant steel is delivered 
in the form of sheets, a soft, deep- 


(Concluded on Page 92) 
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Centennial of Platform Scale 
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HE Romans are 

credited with the 
development of the wT 
steelyard about 400 a? 
B. C., above. One 5 “5 
of the first platform eat 4 
scales, right, was 
built in 1880 for 
weighing hemp 

carts 
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CHIEVING profit by elimination 
Ace losses is a recognized doc- 
trine of industry today. Ac- 
curate weighing methods play no small 
part in loss elimination for a great 
number of businesses, and_ these 
methods have been brought about 
by improvement in scale design. Quick- 
reading dial scales which facilitate 
weighing material correctly and speed- 
ily have been developed and modern 
science and ingenuity have bent every 
effort to produce scales which em- 
body these principles of speed and 
accuracy and at the same time elimi- 
nate as far as possible the chance 
for human error in their operation. 


Seales of today are made in special 
designs to fit the particular require- 
ments of every industry. Present 
manufacturing methods are concerned 
chiefly with mass production, precision 
and the elimination of waste both of 
time and materials. In _ practically 
every phase of the production schedule 
from raw material to finished prod- 
uct the question of accurate weight 
is important. From the multitude of 
special weighing machines used in 
every industry today to the steelyard 
of ancient times is a far cry. From 
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road track 
scales have been 
built with capac- 
ities as high as 
1,000,000 pounds, 
accuracy guaran- 
teed to within 20 

pounds 
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First Design 


the earliest days there was no im- 
provement until the dawn of the 
machine era when in 1830 Thaddeus 
Fairbanks invented the platform 
scale from which modern scales are 
direct descendants. Thus, in 1930 
the world celebrates the centennial of 
modern weighing. 

It was in 1815 that Maj. Joseph 
Fairbanks moved from _ Brimfield, 
Mass., to St. Johnsbury, Vt., and set 
up a grist mill and saw mill on the 
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first railroad 
track scale, de- 
signed by Thad- 
deus Fairbanks; 
capacity was 
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banks of a little creek that ran 
through this old Vermont town. His 
sons, Erastus and Thaddeus had even 
broader visions and established a 
wheelwright and foundry business and 
then expanded into manufacturing 
saws, pitchforks, cast iron plows and 
stoves; in about 1830 the “hemp 
craze,” as it was called, struck Ver- 
mont and the farmers expected to 
make substantial fortunes in raising 
hemp instead of corn. Contracts for 
making hemp dressing machines were 
awarded to the Fairbanks brothers. 


Hemp Weighing Creates Problem 


The question now arose—how was 
the hemp to be weighed? The old steel- 
yard was of little use for this service 
and so Thaddeus Fairbanks conceived 
the idea of constructing a large steel- 
yard beam suspended from a high 
frame with chains to grapple the 
axle of the cart. An approximate 
weight was thereby obtained by a 
slow and laborious process. 

After some study the idea was 
conceived of supporting the platform 
upon an A-shaped lever with the tip 
of the lever connected to the steel- 
yard by a rod. From this small be- 
ginning the platform scale in all of 
its ramifications was developed until 
today the same principle is in use 
whether in a health scale, a laundry 
scale or the ponderous ones used for 
weighing the largest railway locomo- 
tives. 


One of Thaddeus Fairbanks’ first 


Counting small parts for inventory purposes and in production work now is taken care of by various types 
of dial counting scales, one of which is shown here 


designs was a farm scale consisting 
simply of some castings with the 
pivots properly set, a beam and a 
set of weights. The builder would 
take these parts with him to where 
the scale was to be set up; there on 
the job he would cut timbers about 
12 feet long and by fastening these 
castings to them, set up a complete 
scale. As there was little shrinkage 








Thaddeus Fairbanks, credited with 
the design and construction of the 
first platform scale in 1830 
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lengthwise in the wood a serviceable 
scale was soon made. 

These original designs of Thaddeus 
Fairbanks have had great influence 
upon scale building the world ever 
since the first patent was granted. 
Consider the construction of the 
familiar portable platform scale which 
can be seen today in every store and 
factory. These scales all are built 
along the same general lines and no 
changes in general appearance have 
been made in a hundred years. It 
is a tribute to the St. Johnsbury in- 
ventor that an absolutely new design, 
made a hundred years ago, should 
continue unchanged to the present. 


Railroad Scale Principle Unchanged 


The same is true of the “straight 
lever” railroad track scale, almost 
a century old. With one exception 
all such scales today have been copied 
from the general arrangement of this 
scale. Naturally they have _ been 
strengthened and improved to keep 
pace with modern traffic conditions, 
but the principle remains the same. 

The United States patent for the 
railroad track scale was granted Thad- 
deus Fairbanks Jan. 13, 1857, he being 
the first to introduce these scales into 
the United States. Track scales have 
been manufactured continuously at 
the St. Johnsbury plant for nearly 
75 years and leading railroads in the 
United States, as well as in many 
foreign countries, have adopted them 
as standard. They are so accurately 
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adjusted that a scale loaded with 150 
tons will readily indicate an addi- 
tion of 10 pounds on the platform. 
Introduced in 1900, type registering 
beams were an advanced mechanical 
product that met with a ready sale 
and still are used extensivey in ele- 
vators, rolling mills, refineries, steel 
plants, railroads, etc. The beam is 
of the usual pattern but, in addition, 
the under edge of the beam is pro- 
vided with a series of type figures 
corresponding with the weight in 
graduations. The poise is provided 
with an internal mechanism so that 
when the load has been balanced, 
a ticket is inserted in the slot of the 
poise and by means of the handle 
the weight of the load is registered. 


Unique Scale Installed in 1911 


A track scale with a mechanical 
hump, installed in 1911, embodied 
more new features in its design than 
any constructed in recent years. 
The unique features were the sus- 
pension bearing supporting the plat- 
form, the mechanical relieving gear 
which eliminated the dead rail and 
the mechanical hump which provided 
for proper movement of the cars over 
the scale, practically eliminating the 
necessity of applying the brakes to 
the cars while on the scale. 

In 1913-14 the plate fulcrum prin- 
ciple in scale construction was applied 
to railway track scales. This idea had 
been developed in 1875 and then was 
patented for use on large capacity 
scales; it was first used by the in- 
ventor, A. H. Emery, in that year 
on steel testing machines built for 
the bureau of standards. The prin- 
ciple was given considerable study by 
scale engineers with the result that 
finally is was adopted for track scales. 

With the advent of the automobile 
truck which slowly but quite as sure- 
ly began to displace the horse-drawn 
wagon and truck, the old type wagon 
platform scale became inadequate and 
there was introduced a sturdier weigh- 
ing machine known as the auto truck 
scale which found ready acceptance. 

Self-indicating or dial machines have 
been the most recent development in 
seale making and now are made in 
capacities from 50 to 40,000 pounds. 
Leonardo de Vinci, who lived in the 
fifteenth century, is credited with in- 
venting these scales, drawings of 
them in his notebooks having been 
preserved. The pendulum mechanism 
has proved much more accurate and 
serviceable than the springs that were 
once used, while the double pendulum 
gives the most accurate results. Dial 
scales and automatic weighing elimi- 
nate to a great extent the human 
element and it may be predicted safely 


that there will be a great extension 
of this method of weighing. 

The world’s largest scale was built 
recently at the St. Johnsbury factory 
and is located at the plant of the 
Hamilton Furnace Co., Hamilton, O. 
The Hamilton foundry had installed 
a movable mixer built on railroad 
trucks and the scale weighs the en- 
tire load, the car and its contents. 
The load mixer weighs 1,000,000 
pounds, six times the weight of a 
loaded coal car. The new scale is 
an exact duplicate of other scales 
except for its large proportions, being 
a standard two-section track scale. 
Its accuracy is guaranteed to within 
20 pounds, 0.002 per cent of reading. 

As industries have become special- 
ized so too have scales been designed 
to meet the particular needs of each 
industry. The built-in accuracy of 
the modern scale must be matched 
with a built-in ability to retain that 
accuracy under special conditions of 
operation. Scales now are built in 
an almost endless variety to meet 
present day requirements of speed and 
sustained accuracy. 





Forging Practice Aided 
by Hardening Methods 
(Concluded from Page 86) 


preheating, heating and soaking zones. 
The correct temperatures and heat 
gradient throughout these zones are 
maintained by two recording con- 
trollers with thermocouples and motor- 
operated valves. A 4-foot steel load- 
ing table is located at the charging 
end. An alloy hearth extends through 
the furnace. A cooling chamber 10 
feet long and 3 feet wide is attached 
directly to the rear end of the fur- 
nace and is supported by structural 
steel members. 


The surface of the first 3 feet of 
the hearth of the cooling chamber 
consists of alloy steel plates, covered 
with 2 inches of insulating material 
while that of the remaining 7 feet 
is of steel plates. The entire hearth 
has four longitudinal V-notches in it 
and the forgings, resting in these 
notches, are pushed through the fur- 
nace by means of a pneumatic pusher 
located at the entrance. Cast-iron 
plates are incorporated in both ends 
of the furnace, the one at the rear 
supporting a cast-iron flap-type door, 
suitably counterbalanced. The inlet 
door, also of cast iron, is of the lift- 
type and counterbalanced for hand 
operation. This door is lined with 
4% inches of firebrick and 2% inches 
of insulation. 

Over and under firing is employed, 
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using the low-pressure system, the 
burners are connected similarly to the 


billet heating furnace. The highest 
temperature used in this furnace is 
1650 degrees Fahr. and its capacity 
is roughly 2200 pounds of forgings 
hourly. 


Large Uses of Steel in 
Small Ways 


(Concluded from Page 89) 


drawing grade, of No. 20 gage. The 
first operation is blanking. Then 
follow three drawings, trimming and 
flanging, the same as in the case of 
nonferrous metal. From here on, how- 
ever, the operations are greatly sim- 
plified. After flanging there is a pol- 
ishing operation, the only one in the 
various steps of manufacture. Next 
comes the punching, a washing, and 
applying of two enamel coats. 


The brackets for both types of 
lamps are made of steel, enameled, 
and are riveted on the shell just be- 
fore the final assembly. 


Material for all of the reflectors is 
nonferrous metal, drawn to. shape, 
punched with a hole to admit the 
lamp itself, and finally silver plated. 
Except for truck lamps, all head- 
lamp doors made in this plant also 
are of nonferrous metal, the doors 
having a bright finish. The material 
for the doors is first blanked, then 
drawn to shape, trimmed, the center 
punched out, flanged, and then put 
through the various polishing and 
plating operations. Aluminum some- 
times is used, when the plating, of 
course, is omitted. 


In addition to the various opera- 
tions as outlined for chromium plat- 
ing there is a rigid system of inspec- 
tion immediately following the ap- 
plication of chromium. The inspector 
holds the shell or the door in a 
small compartment illuminated with a 
“daylight” incandescent lamp. Some- 
times the chromium does not “take” 
on certain spots, and there being a 
difference between the light reflection 
from a chromium surface and a nick- 
eled surface the spot instantly be- 
comes recognized by contrast. The 
imperfectly plated shell is then re- 
turned to the bath. 

Steel is not generally used when 
it is intended to plate, because it is 
more difficult to obtain a firm, ad- 
herent deposit. 

Ford headlamps, including reflectors, 
weigh approximately three pounds, 
and the average weight of those for 
other cars is five pounds. Tail lamps 
and cowl lamps weigh on the average 
about one pound each. 
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Tools on Shop 


“Magnified and shaped in steel, 
here is the final energy, the seed 
that fertilizes space.” 

—MacKnight Black 





Soviet Needs American Machinery 


T IS. becoming recognized 

generally that a _ potential 

marketof hundreds_ of 
millions of dollars exists for 
industrial machinery in the 
construction programs of the 
new Russia or the Union of 
the Socialist Soviet Republics. 
In October, 1928, there was 
put into effect the so-called 5- 
year program of industrial ex- 
pansion, a complete and stu- 
pendous industrial upbuilding 
of a country for centuries of 
an agricultural caste. Disre- 
garding the political aspects of 
communism, the American busi- 
ness man cannot fail to see the 
field which has been opened for 
the sale of his products when 
he considers the actual figures 
on industrial machinery ex- 
ports to Russia, increasing 
from $3,705,000 in 1925 to $8,- 
854,000 in 1928 and to the 
amazing sum of $40,200,000 in 
1929. It is virtually assured 
that the 1930 figure will sur- 
pass even _this total and by 
October, 1 the Soviets pro- 
pose to have invested in industrial and 
agricultural development the sum of 
$32,000,000,000. 

By the end of the 5-year period the 
Soviet administration hopes to have 
doubled coal production over 1928- 
1929; trebled iron ore production; more 
than doubled steel production; doubled 
petroleum production; trebled the ca- 
pacity for electric power; and to have 
built up a sizable automobile and 





Testing an American-built radial drill 
installed in a Soviet plant. 
taken from The U.S.S.R. in Construction, a maga- 
zine distributed by the State Publishing house of 





the 


tractor industry. As a natural ad- 
junct to this expansion will be an 
extensive building program involving 
the construction of workers’ apart- 
ments, plant buildings, etc. The equip- 
ment and maintenance of this great 
project will require large quantities 
of all types of machine tools, a fact 
already realized by the Soviet en- 
gineers. At the present time a num- 
ber of the largest machine tool in- 


Soviet 
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recently 
The illustration was 


terests in this country are 
working on lists of tools for 
Russia, business which serves 
as a means to keep up plant 
operations in the face of the 
current doldrums of domestic 
buying. However, many Ameri- 
can manufacturers are wary of 
Russian business, principally 
because they do not know the 
situation in the Soviet and are 
not certain of financing ar- 
rangements. They feel there 
is too much uncertainty cloud- 
ing the matter. Yet a num- 
ber of companies are working 
on large projects in the So- 
viet and apparently to their 
complete satisfaction. Among 
these is the Austin Co., Cleve- 
land, now engaged in erecting 
an entire industrial city near 
Nizhni Novogorod, about 273 
miles east of Moscow. This 
city will be designed to house 
50,000 workers and will include 
living and recreation facilities 
and an automobile plant of 
sufficient size to build 500,000 
cars annually. The cost of the 
whole transaction will be upward of 
$50,000,000. W. J. Austin, president of 
the Austin company, and other offi- 
cials of the company traveled to Rus- 
sia and thoroughly investigated the 
Soviet problems and people before 
entering into the contract. Mr. Aus- 
tin’s views on the subject are interest- 
ing, as expressed in the February 
issue of Trade Winds, published by 
(Concluded on Page 135) 








Pittsburgh Works Keep Identities in Merger Era 


Koppers’ Lhasa, Widespread: Weld More Barges 


Pittsburgh, March 4 
LAST furnace construction con- 
B tinues its trend toward larger 
and more efficient units. The 
Weirton Steel Co. announced recently 
it would have the largest blast fur- 
nace in the world upon completion of 
work that will increase the capacity 
of one of its two stacks to a daily 
rating of 1100 tons. The company’s 
other stack has a daily capacity of 
800 tons. 

No. 2 furnace of the Carnegie Steel 
Co. at its Ohio works, Youngstown, 
O., has a capacity of 1000 tons daily 
and is the largest of that company, 
although work now under way at one 
of the Edgar Thomson units at Brad- 
dock, Pa., will bring it up to the 
rating of the large Ohio furnace. 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. has 
two large stacks in addition to three 
smaller ones at its Aliquippa works. 
No. 5, blown in Aug. 1, 1927, follow- 
ing repairs and improvements, has 
averaged slightly more than 1000 tons 
daily for an entire year, with a rec- 
ord high for one day of 1277 tons. 

ok + * 

BOUT half of the leading steel 

producers of the United States 
have been unaffected by the numerous 
mergers that have occurred in the in- 
dustry in the past few years and of 
this number one-third are located 
in what usually is considered the 
Pittsburgh district. The combined in- 
got capacity of this group is around 
6,600,000 tons annually, including that 
of the Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh Steel Co., Pittsburgh Cru- 
cible Steel Co., Allegheny Steel Co., 
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Follansbee Bros. Co. and Wheeling 
Steel Corp. Allegheny Steel absorbed 
the West Penn Steel Co. last year 
but this acquisition did not increase 
its steelmaking capacity. With the 
exception of Jones & Laughlin, recent 
merger talk generally has not con- 
cerned the independent companies of 
this district. 

Reports of probable mergers of 
Jones & Laughlin with any one of 
several of the important producers 
have been doled out regularly for 
many years, but the company has con- 
tinued aloof to expansion via _ the 
merger route. The recent placing of 
George G. Crawford at the head of 
the company is expected to witness a 
continuation of the internal growth 
which, prior to the recent Republic 
consolidation, alone had brought the 
Jones & Laughlin organization to the 
rank of third largest steel producer in 
the country. An excellent financial 
condition will aid the company to keep 
apace with other producers in the 
matter of plant development and ex- 
pansion both in this district and in 
Chicago, where it owns property avail- 
able for mill construction. 

* * * 


ONTINUOUS sheet mills have oc- 

cupied a prominent position in 
the new processes that have marked 
the developments in steel rolling over 
the past several years. The fact that 
seven important companies have 
taken licenses under the patents held 
by the American Rolling Mill Co. at- 
tests to the success of this process, 
although it is equally true that the 
fears of some sheet producers three 
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years ago that these large production 
units spelled the obsolescence of the 
old sheet mills generally have proved 
groundless. Sheet requirements of 
the automotive industry have played 
a large part in the popularity of the 
continuous mill, but because of its 
heavy capacity naftire it has proved 
less easily adapted to the production 
of small lots of various sizes. There 
also are limitations to the gage and 
width of the sheet that can be pro- 
duced that are not experienced by 
other mills. 

Wide sheets have been in increas- 
ing demand by the automobile in- 
dustry for use in building the back 
section of bodies, and although ex- 
tras for wide widths currently are 
high, additional markets are in pros- 
pect for these sizes, and several mills 
for rolling such material have been 
and are being built. Plans of the 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. for 
the construction of a $10,000,000 con- 
tinuous sheet mill are awaited with 
interest here due to the fact that 
it is understood the mill will be de- 
signed to roll wider sheets than for- 
merly has been accomplished by the 
continuous process. The continuous 
mill of the Weirton Steel Co. rolls 
sheets up to 48 inches wide, which 
is about the maximum at present. 

* * a 


ESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & 

MFG. CO. has employed electric 
welding in the construction of several 
buildings at its own plants. An en- 
gineering laboratory building, now in 
the early stages of erection at the 
main plant at East Pittsburgh, will be 
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the largest ever built with the use 
of this process in joining the struc- 
ture members, it is claimed. It will 
be an l1l-story structure and will 
duplicate an office building completed 
a short time ago. The latter, however, 
was of the riveted type. The labora- 
tory will require 2000 tons of steel. 
Welding appears likely to become 
an important factor in the construc- 
tion of river craft in the future, ac- 
cording to boat and barge designers. 
Barge building has become fairly well 
standardized in recent years follow- 
ing the disappearance about ten years 
ago of wooden craft in favor of steel 
in new construction. Prior to 1921 
most barges were built of wood, but 
the hard usage experienced by float- 
ing equipment on inland waters even- 
tually gave preference to steel. 
* a * 


CONOMY in tonnage of steel re- 

quired and in amount of labor 
involved for construction, improved 
strength, longer life and opportunity 
for reduced insurance rates on cargo 
earried, as well as an increase in 
carrying capacity due to _ lighter 
weight of craft are claimed by ad- 
vocates of the welded barge. Eastern 
builders of floating equipment have 
employed welding for some time and 
to a greater extent than have local 
companies despite the fact that serv- 
ice at eastern ports is considerably 
less severe than on inland rivers where 
lockings are numerous. 

A few welded barges were built last 
year for experimental purposes in the 
Pittsburgh district and further de- 
velopments are looked for in the near 
future. Welding was employed part- 
ly by the Riter-Conley Co. These 
barges are used for the transpor- 
tation of bulk cement from Cape 
Girardeau, Mo., to distribution points 
such as Memphis and St. Louis, where 
the cargo is piped from the carriers 
to bins for storage or sacking and 
further shipment. In order to seal the 
deck houses and exclude moisture 
welding was used in their construc- 
tion. 

“Se ee 

HE much-reported acquisition of 

coal property of the Pittsburgh 
Coal Co. by the United States Steel 
Corp. continues to hang fire, although 
negotiations are understood to have 
been under way between the two in- 
terests for some time. An option 
held by the Steel corporation on cer- 
tain coal properties of the Washing- 
ton Coal & Coke Co. expired and was 
not renewed. Land of the Pitts- 
burgh company, the purchase of 
which is under consideration, is said 
to involve about 30,000 acres of cok- 
ing coal. A rerent rumor also links 


the Koppers Co. with the Pittsburgh 


Coal Co. either through control or 
coal acreage purchase. The Mellons 
are identified with both companies. 

Interests of the Koppers Co. have 
been broadening steadily in recent 
years outside the field of by-product 
coke oven construction and of late 
have become more firmly intrenched 
in the public utility industry. The 
election last month of Henry B. Rust, 
president, and John S. Brooks Jr., 
general counsel of the Koppers Co., 
to the board of directors of the 
United States Electric Power Co., ac- 
companied by the announcement that 
Koppers has become one of the most 
important stockholders, links Koppers 
with one of the largest utility hold- 
ing companies in the world. United 
States Electric Power recently be- 
came the controlling factor, jointly 
with H. M. Byllesby & Co., in the 
Standard Gas & Electric Co. prop- 
erties, including the Philadelphia Co., 
a holding company for electric, gas, 
steam and transportation utilities in 
and around Pittsburgh. 

a * ok 


TILITY holdings of the Koppers 


Co. through its subsidiary, the 
Koppers Gas & Coke Co., also are 
important organizations. Among 


others these include control of the 
Brooklyn Borough Gas Co. and the 
Brooklyn Union Gas Co. of New 
York. Its associates control the East- 
ern Gas & Fuel Co. which owns gas 
companies serving Philadelphia and 
parts of New England. Last sum- 
mer the Koppers Gas & Coke Co. ac- 
quired an interest in Eastern Gas & 
Coke Associates, a i.:assachusetts as- 
sociation organized to own a major- 
ity of the common stock of Massa- 
chusetts Gas Companies and all of 
the stocks of Connecticut Coke Co. 
and the Philadelphia Coke Co. A 
number of other gas and coke com- 
panies in the East and Middle West, 
in addition to the Alan Wood Steel 
Co. in the East, are included in the 
Koppers’ holdings. The Massachu- 
setts Gas Companies own coal pro- 
ducing properties in West Virginia 
and a fleet of vessels. The Koppers 
Coal Co., another subsidiary, also 
owns valuable coal lands. With the 
constant expansion in its affiliation 
with large’coal consuming units, how- 
ever, it is believed that the Koppers 
Co. would be interested in a close 
connection with a large source of fuel 


supply. 


ok * * 
REIGHT rate problems again have 
come to the fore in the steel and 
coal industries in this district. The 
lake cargo coal case, which has been 
fought for more than five years by 
western Pennsylvania and Ohio op- 
erators before the interstate com- 
merce commission and the Supreme 
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Court without satisfaction to the pro- 
ducers, will be reopened in the near 
future in an attempt to secure more 
than the 35-cent differential existing 
between rates on coal shipped from 
southern fields and from nearby mines 


to Lake Erie. Loss of the lake coal 
business has been felt keenly by 
northern operators. Shipments from 
this district last season were limited 
to those by the few companies op- 
erating their own upper lake docks. 
Steel producers are faced with a 
possible increase in freight rates on 
shipments of steel products in less 
than carload lots from Pittsburgh 
approximately 100 miles east as the 
result of a petition of the Trunk 
Line association, composed of the 
larger railroads. The proposal is 
that all less-carload commodity rates 
on iron and steel products be can- 
celed and instead be placed in a 
fourth class basis, and would affect 
eastern and middle western producers. 
“oe 

NOTHER rate increase petition 

of concern to Pittsburgh mills 
proposes to set up new schedules 
based upon various new origin groups 
in the greater Pittsburgh area, cen- 
tered around such steel centers as 
Ambridge, Homestead, Donora, Mo- 
nessen and McKeesport. This move 
is of particular moment to subsidiary 
companies of the United States Steel 
Corp. Mills favor a single origin 
group comprising the whole district. 
In its decision of last June in Docket 
No. 17,000, the interstate commerce 
commission upheld the practice of 
grouping rates from definite traffic 
producing districts so long as they 
were not discriminatory. This deci- 
sion, placing iron and steel commodi- 
ties by carloads in the fifty-rate class 
for the district east of the Missis- 
sippi river and south to Virginia, 
remains to become operative, and the 
most recent postponement of its ef- 


fective date being to May 20. 
* *” * 


regarding river service 

for movement of iron and _ steel 
products is the heaviest in history 
in this district, according to the 
manager of one barge line here. 
Transportation facilities of inde- 
pendent lines were increased last 
year, but a shortage in equipment is 
anticipated when the more active sec- 
ond and third quarters arrive. Pur- 
chase of additional craft is planned 
for the current year. A recent sur- 
vey shows that 95 river boats are 
available in the Pittsburgh harbor 
for use of local shippers. This in- 
cludes a number of packets and pas- 
senger boats in addition to the 
freight and tow boats. 

Practically all of the largest steel 
companies eurrently are moving steel 
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products by water. Companies lo- 
cated on the Allegheny river, such as 
the Allegheny Steel Co. and the Edge- 
water Steel Cc., lack the service that 
the more navigable Monongahela 
river affords, but with the further 
improvement of the Allegheny addi- 
tional tonnage will be released for 
down-river shipment. 
. * ~ 

HERE is little possibility that 

the construction of the proposed 
Lake Erie and Ohio canal project will 
get under way for several years even 


if the government attitude is favor- 
able, according to local views. The 
recent hearing in Washington served 
to revive recommendations for the 
construction of competitive routes 
from Cincinnati and Portsmouth, O. 
Government approval of rehearings 
on these plans will defer action on 
the program proposed by Pittsburgh 
and Youngstown manufacturers. 
Youngstown steel producers recently 
have been moving a large tonnage 
down the Ohio, using rail facilities 
from Youngstown to Aliquippa, Pa. 


Operators Discuss Merits 
of Large Furnace Hearths 


erators of eastern steel com- 

panies participated in the an- 
nual midwinter meeting of the East- 
ern States Blast Furnace and Coke 
Oven association, Feb. 28 at the Wil- 
liam Penn hotel, Pittsburgh. In the 
blast furnace group discussion cen- 
tered principally upon the relative 
merits of various types of hot-metal 
ladles; a comparison of costs of 
cleaning blast furnace gas; and sug- 
gestions for proper dimensions for 
the 25-foot hearth blast furnaces. 
W. A. Haven, vice president, Arthur 
G. McKee & Co., Cleveland, and presi- 
dent of the association, presided. Re- 
sults obtained from operation of the 
new closed top ladle with reference to 
scrap loss and equipment maintenance 
were described, including a discussion 
of the type of lining employed. 

The matter of costs of cleaning 
blast furnace gas, presented by H. E. 
McDonnell, superintendent of blast 
furnaces, Weirton Steel Co., was 
treated by several speakers for the 
various types of washers and disinte- 
grators in cleaning gas to from 0.4 
to 0.02 grains per cubic foot. The 
subject of recommended dimensions 
for the 25-foot hearth blast furnace, 
in addition to providing suggestions 
of figures for the bosh, lining, bell 
and height, also occasioned some dis- 
cussion regarding the relation of 
height of the stack to flue dust pro- 
duction. 


Be furnace and coke oven op- 


Coke Oven Operators Meet 


Coke oven operators in a_ similar 
session brought up for consideration 
the subjects of carbon formation in 
standpipes; possibilities of reducing 
the cost of sulphate manufacture; and 
dehydration of coke oven gas. 

A joint meeting of the blast fur- 
nace and coke oven groups was held 
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in the afternoon, with Robert McEI- 
downey, superintendent of blast fur- 
naces, Johnstown, Pa., plant, Bethle- 
hem Steel Co., acting as chairman. 
Subjects for discussion involved cok- 
ing problems generally having a re- 
lation to blast furnace operation. Esti- 
mates were given by several speakers 
of the effect upon pig iron cost of 
the reduction of each 1 per cent of 
ash content in coke, including the 
saving through lower coke and lime- 
stone consumption and slag production. 


Fuel Preparation Discussed 


“Sizing of Coke for Blast Furnace 
and Domestic Use,” introduced by 
P. J. Morgan, manager, Hanna Fur- 
nace Co., Detroit, brought forth con- 
siderable discussion regarding the ad- 
vantages of coal and coke preparation 
and concerning the most preferable 
method of employing nut coke in the 
blast furnace. The prevention of 
tuyere burning also was touched upon 
in connection with this subject. The 
importance of screening both before 
leaving the coke plant and before 
being introduced into the blast fur- 
nace was emphasized. 


The subject of coke quality as re- 
lated to the width of ovens was 
brought up by C. R. Meissner, super- 
intendent of coke plant, Weirton Steel 
Co., Weirton, W. Va., and was fol- 
lowed by a short discussion on oven 
operation and production obtained in 
use of ovens with widths of 14 
inches and more. 

Large blast furnaces again were 
involved in the last subject, dealing 
with the relationship between raw ma- 
terials used and operating results ob- 
tained from stacks 24 feet or more 
in hearth diameter. J. E. Lose, as- 
sistant general superintendent, Home- 
stead works, Carnegie Steel Co., Mun- 
hall, Pa., in speaking on this question 
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also compared the large and small 
furnaces with respect to blast pres- 
sure, type of coke preferable and the 
effect of use of inferior raw material. 


Steel Founders Forecast 
Spring Improvement 


While the immediate outlook is 
somewhat unsettled, an acceleration in 
activity in the steel casting industry 
in April and May was predicted at 
the monthly meeting of the Steel 
Founders Society of America at the 
Bellevue-Stratford hotel, Philadelphia, 
Feb. 26-27. Proposed construction 
work, expected to get under full swing 
four or five weeks hence, will add 
considerable impetus, it was believed; 
moreover, continued good car buying 
is anticipated, with at least a mod- 
erately good year in the machine 
tool industry. The representative of 
one large foundry predicted the year’s 
operations at steel casting plants 
would probably average 75 to 80 per 
cent. Meanwhile, the situation is 
spotty, although bookings on the av- 
erage are fairly good. 

The society’s next semiannual meet- 
ing will be in White Sulphur Springs, 
W. Va., late in June and the next 
monthly meeting will be held in 
St. Louis, March 27. 

Organization of an alloy section for 
manufacturers of heat and corrosion 
resisting castings was undertaken. Of 
special interest were indications of 
the early completion of the society’s 
code of trade practices. Tests on 
grinding wheel guards have been com- 
pleted with the data now up for the 
committee of approval. The society’s 
revised cost system will be reported 
in about six weeks. 


To Publish Directory 


Granville P. Rogers, managing di- 
rector, reported that the  society’s 
1930 directory of steel foundries will 
be available in about a month and 
will present figures on production of 
stee] castings by type, namely, alloy, 
carbon, heat and corrosion resisting 
castings. The first issue of The 
Steel Founder, the official bulletin of 
the society, will be published soon. 

Discussing merchandising problems, 
C. Tolan Jr., Dodge Steel Co., Phila- 
delphia, urged manufacturers to talk 
quality and “to think in terms of sell- 
ing, not giving.” Job costs and job 
profits, not tonnage is the major con- 
sideration, he declared. The speaker 
also urged an extension of the small 
group research idea now prevalent. 
T. S. Quinn, Lebanon Steel Foundry, 
Lebanon, Pa., outlined factors  in- 
fluencing the design of sand handling 
equipment in the steel foundry. 





























Editorials 








First Year Not Kind to Hoover 


NE year ago, almost to the day, Herbert 

Hoover was inaugurated President. Then 

business was at a high pitch, the stock mar- 
ket was booming, prosperity was rampant and 
appeared safe in the hands of the first business 
man to occupy the White House. 

Today almost the reverse is true. Business is 
hesitant, stocks are deflated. unemployment is 
widespread, wheat is below a dollar, and there 
is unconcealed lack of harmony between the 
White House and Capitol Hill. 

Inevitably the reputation of the President has 
suffered, but by no means to the full extent that 
the country is less happy than a year ago, and 
less so than congress. No thinking man blames 
the President for last fall’s break in security 
values. What power could have stabilized the 
price of wheat in the face of the world surplus? 
Not even Theodore Roosevelt himself could have 
whipped the recalcitrant senate into line. 

Few presidents has fate treated so cruelly as 
Mr. Hoover. He took office when business was at 
the peak of its postwar rise, when federal ex- 
penditures had been driven to the minimum, when 
general unrest and disregard for law were in- 
creasing. The bright side of the picture is that 
the country was fortunate in having a Hoover at 
the helm in the past year, and this may be in- 
creasingly realized. 

The tradition of superman, foisted upon the 
President by his friends, has been a load. The 
success attending the food administration, the 
relief of Belgium and the revivifying of the 
department of commerce were largely possible 
because Mr. Hoover functioned at the head of a 
hand-picked corps. In the White House the 
President must make the best of a congress sent 
to Washington by the people, and deal with a 
federal service long intrenched. 

Constructively, the President has accomplished 
much in the past year. Farm relief legislation, 
tax reduction, congressional reapportionment, an 
endeavor to alleviate the burden of armaments, 
settlement of the French debt, establishment of 
more friendly relations with the Central and 
South Americas and closer relationships with 
business and labor are to his credit. 

Time may well prove that the Hoover admin- 
istration was fortunate in having its major dif- 
ficulties in its early years. Even the loss of the 
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majority in congress in the coming fall election 
may not prove an insuperable handicap. Three 
years for constructive, progressive work remain, 
and the country looks confidently to Mr. Hoover 
for results. 





Tool Sales Show Obsolescence Met 


REATER diversity of demand for machine 

tools in the western markets, embracing 

new fields of production, gives promise of 
a satisfactory sales volume this year despite some 
adverse. factors apparent now. The broadened 
requirements augur well for the future of the 
industry. 

Electrical equipment, and radio and parts man- 
ufacturers, aeronautical interests, and the farm 
implement and tractor works have been stimu- 
lating machine tool output and sales. The western 
railroads, having curtailed purchases moderately 
in the past two seasons, may increase their de- 
mand for tools to meet greater needs of their 
machine shops, which in recent years have been 
under heavy service because of high car loading 
totals. The aviation industry has not become 
an important factor, as changes are frequent in 
airplane and dirigible models. 

About 44 per cent of the machine tools in serv- 
ice at the beginning of 1926, it was shown by a 
survey, had seen more than ten years’ service. 
The majority of these tools must have gone into 
obsolescence, according to the growth in sales 
since. 





Steel’s Stability the Truer Index 


TABILITY, or regularity, of employment in 
S the iron and steel industry is a much better 

indicator of general industrial conditions in 
the United States than is employment in the au- 
tomotive industry. For that reason too much em- 
phasis is placed by the casual observer on the 
fact the automotive industry is operating now 
at about 55 per cent of capacity. 

Steel serves all industries and it is important to 
bear in mind that the steel industry is operating 
at 80 per cent. Of course, general prosperity re- 
quires that all industries be operating at a high 
rate, but as for the automotive industry it can 
be said that it is notoriously irregular in employ- 
ment. Steel, on the other hand, has been show- 
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ing remarkable regularity, and that can be ac- 
counted for only by a high average for all of 
those industries consuming iron and steel. 

In measuring employment stability the bureau 
of labor considers the relationship of average 
monthly employment during the year to the num- 
ber of employes in the month of maximum em- 
ployment. If, for instance, during 1927, a par- 
ticular occupation had a monthly average of 90 
employes and the maximum number in any month 
was 100, then the stability of employment is 
considered as 90 per cent. The bureau accepts 
this formula as giving the most reliable, prac- 
tical index. The averages, then for the two in- 
dustries in recent years are as follows: 

Iron and steel .......... 88.9 88.3 912 943 93.6 94.2 
Automobiles ............... 82.3 78.7 82.0 8383 80.6 80.8 

The complete figures for 1929, not yet avail- 
able, do not alter the relationship. The bureau 
in commenting on its researches pointed out the 
striking degree of regularity of employment in 
the iron and steel industry, and also said the au- 
tomotive industry shows the greatest instability 
of employment of any of the industries analyzed. 

The picture portrayed by the detailed figures 
shows the automotive industry creeping along or 
rushing forward like a torrent; the steel industry 
in a steadier sweep. Steel’s stability reflects the 
stability of industrial America. 





Clarifying Chrome-Nickel Steels 


NE of the most notable metallurgical ad- 
QO vancements of the past two years is the 
| introduction of corrosion-resistant steels. 
The new alloys are of the chrome-nickel type and 
are not to be confused with “stainless steels” 
available for several years. Composition and 
properties of the two types are distinct, each 
having its particular field of usefulness. Chrome- 
nickel steel contains approximately 18 per cent 
chromium, 8 per cent nickel and up to 0.20 per 
cent carbon; the typical stainless steel contains 
from 12 to 14 per cent chromium and 0.28 to 0.38 
per cent carbon. The latter is excellent for cut- 
lery, but does not possess the necessary resist- 
ance to corrosion that highly alloyed steels do. 

The chrome-nickel alloys take a mirror finish 
which is permanent under atmospheric conditions; 
and are resistant to a wide variety of chemicals, 
gases and organic acids, including those from 
fruits and vegetables. Tensile strength in the 
soft state is approximately 100,000 pounds per 
square inch and this is retained at elevated tem- 
peratures. Oxidation is resisted at high tem- 
peratures. Although the alloy does not lend itself 
to hardening by heat treatment, the hardness and 
strength can be increased by cold work. The 


material can be welded and is available in nearly 
all forms, is easily workable and can be drawn 
into wire and piping and deep drawn into a wide 
range of shapes. Many applications already have 
been found for the alloy, but its possibilities are 
enormous and the field probably has been only 
touched. 

These alloys have widely varying chemical com- 
positions depending upon the corrosion resistance 
required under given conditions. Nevertheless, 
one general trade name frequently embraces 
many makes, each of a different composition; 
one such product is sold under between 20 and 
30 names and this has led-to considerable confu- 
sion. Acceptance of the new chrome-nickel alloys 
will be more general and more rapid when this 
confusion has been clarified. Fortunately the 
first step in this direction has been taken and 
many manufacturers already have expressed wil- 
lingness to adopt a simple letter or number sys- 
tem, which suffixed to the general trade name, 
would indicate composition and specific heat treat- 
ments. 





Cyclic Stress Speeds Corrosion 


AMAGE by corrosion is accelerated notice- 
D ably by alternating stress, stresses as low 
as 3000 pounds per square inch exerting 
considerable influence with steels and aluminum 
alloys. Stress as low as 2000 pounds has appreci- 
able effect and the effect of even lower stress 
probably could be detected, if experiments could 
be continued long enough. For corrosion-resist- 
ing alloys, stresses far below the corrosion- 
fatigue limits cause decided net damage, “net 
damage” being the total damage less the damage 
which would be caused in the same time by stress- 
less corrosion. D. J. McAdam Jr., metallurgist, 
United States naval experiment station, An- 
napolis, Md., reported these observations at the 
recent meeting of the American Institute of Min- 
ing and Metallurgical Engineers and concluded 
tentatively that any stress cycle, however small 
the stress range, accelerates corrosion pitting. 
The total damage to steels, when corroded with 
or without cyclic stress, proceeds at a gradually 
decreasing rate. The total damage to monel 
metal or corrosion-resistant steels, when cor- 
roded with or without cyclic stress, proceeds at 
a continually accelerated rate. The effect of cycle 
frequency on net damage differs greatly for dif- 
ferent alloys, but for steels, the effect of cycle 
frequency is great. According to the speaker, 
corrosion-fatigue limits, as determined by tests at 
high frequency for short time, are of value in 
comparing metals in regard to influence of cyclic 
stress on corrosion. They have no deeper theo- 
retical significance. 
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Putting the Cap on One of New York’s Sky- 
scrapers. A Review of Structural 
Steel Awards, Page 81. 


East Retains Lead in 


Structural Awards 


HREE _ eastern states, 
# gee York, New Jersey 

and Pennsylvania, ac- 
count for nearly 60 per cent 
of the country’s fabricated 
structural steel awards in the 
last half of 1929. New York 
alone had to its credit 46.19 
per cent of the nation’s total, 
a preponderance due to many 
large industrial and commer- 
cial projects. Of the 471,157 
tons of fabricated _ steel 
awarded in New York state, 
430,521 tons was placed in the 
New York city metropolitan 
area, including Long Island. 
The awards in Chicago in the 
same period amounted to 60,- 
540 tons. These are’a few of 
the interesting facts from the 
tenth semiannual survey made 
by IRON TRADE REVIEW, set 
forth in the article beginning 
on page 81. The figures are 
based on the weekly compila- 
tions in IRON TRADE REVIEW. 
Awards in the last half -of 
1929 totaled 1,019,875 tons, 
compared with 993,838 tons in 
the same period of 1928. 
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Building Costs Hold 


OPES for a revival in construction activity 

have not yet been realized although the 

near approach of spring promises to give 
a long-expected impetus to this important in- 
dustry. Heavy construction and engineering con- 
tracts let throughout the country to date this 
year are more than 40 per cent lower in valu- 
ation than in the corresponding period of last 
year, leading authorities estimate. 


UILDING costs, according to figures compiled 

by the New York Federal Reserve bank, 
show little change from the postwar peak reached 
in 1929. The January index of all costs was 196 
against 198 one year ago. The wage cost index 
is unchanged from the December figure of 242 
- while the index for materials is unchanged from 
the December level of 166. The wage index one 
year ago stood at 233. 


LTHOUGH building cost indexes are un- 

changed it is probable that workmen are 
more efficient because jobs are fewer and that 
use of machinery has cut unit costs somewhat. 
Sub-contractors also are cutting margins on bids 
to get work. Financing costs are lower but this 
factor has not yet stimulated large construction 
programs greatly. 
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Near Postwar Peak 


TH construction activities lagging and au- 

tomotive manufacturers taking in sail, rail- 
road requirements have helped to bolster the steel 
industry. Prevailing caution on all sides, how- 
ever, is translated in slightly less vigorous steel- 
making activity. 


CCELERATED production with which the 

automotive industry opened in February 
proved unwarranted by sales. Schedules conse- 
quently were trimmed during the latter part of 
the month. March should test the extent of re- 
tail demand and largely determine production 
rates for the spring months. Automotive activity 
is scarcely keeping up with the more optimistic 
expectations of six weeks ago. 


ROADLY, the general swing of business is 

upward with confidence strong in the long- 
term outlook, although the immediate future con- 
tinues hedged by numerous uncertainties. Freight 
car loadings show a contraction in distribution 
and consumption compared with one year ago, 
commodity prices are lower, unemployment is 
widespread and prosperity is uneven. Buying 
power is reduced but in many cases, on the other 
hand, it is only conserved. Present conditions 
continue to favor hand-to-mouth buying policies. 
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Steel Foreign Trade 


ANUARY exports of iron and steel, total- 
ing 225,090 tons, were 18 per cent be- 
low those for the corresponding month one 
year ago at 274,296 tons, according to figures 
issued by the department of commerce. They 
were 4.6 per cent higher than the December 
total of 215,242 tons, however. Imports in 
January amounted to 42,314 tons against 47,- 
486 tons in December, a drop of 11 per cent. 
Imports for the first month of 1930 were 
20.8 per cent greater than in January, 1929, 
when they amounted to 54,793 tons. 


Coke Production 


RODUCTION of by-product coke in Janu- 
ary declined 5.7 per cent compared with 
January of last year but was slightly higher 
than in December, according to the bureau 
of mines. Beehive coke output dropped to 
the lowest level in months. By-product out- 


' put for January totaled 4,203,323 tons or 


135,591 tons daily, against 4,180,601 tons 
in December, or 134,858 tons daily and 4,- 
360,194 tons in January, 1929. Beehive out- 
put was 309,200 tons in January, against 
344,900 tons in December. 
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MONTHLY COKE OUTPUT 
Production of Beehive and By-Product Coke 
Compiled by United States Geological Survey 
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Automobile Production 


UTOMOBILE production was not greatly 

increased in February, according to 
estimates, following the 126 per cent up- 
swing in January output of cars and trucks 
in the United States and Canada compared 
with the low December record. According 
to figures issued by the department of com- 
merce, total January output was 283,477 
units compared with 125,499 in December 
and 422,538 in January, 1929. January pro- 
duction of passenger cars increased 143 per 
cent and truck output 40 per cent. 





Freight Car Loadings 


EVENUE freight car loadings continue 
below the levels of one year ago al- 
though some seasonal expansion in freight 
traffic is developing. During the week ended 
Feb. 15 loadings totaled 891,597 cars, a gain 
of 5015 compared with those for the previous 
week and a decline of 65,901 compared with 
those in the corresponding week last year. 
It was the second highest weekly total for 
the current year, however, being exceeded 
only by the record for the week ended Feb. 
1, when loadings amounted to 898,894 cars. 
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BASIC PIG IRON AND HEAVY MELTING 
A STEEL PRICES COMPARED 
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Steel Scrap Prices 
UOTATIONS on No. 1 heavy melting 


steel scrap at Pittsburgh again swung 
averaging 


upward slightly in February, 
$16.87 a ton compared with $16.75 a ton 
in January. Basic pig iron prices continued 
unchanged at $18.50, a ton, valley furnace, 
for the tenth consecutive month. Heavy 


melting scrap averaged $1.75 a ton higher 


in January than in December. Thus in the 
past two months the spread between heavy 
steel scrap and basic iron has been narrowed 
to $1.62% against $3.50 in December. 


Steel Price Index 


OR the first time since the last week of 

January IRON TRADE REVIEW’S index of 
iron and steel prices, as measured by the 
composite market average of 14 leading 
products, dropped in the week ended March 
5. The decline was 12 cents, bringing the 
index to $35.12, the lowest since September, 
1928. In the nine months since the down- 
ward trend started, however, this index has 
dropped only 5.4 per cent from the 1929 
peak of $37.13 reached about the middle of 
last May. 
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IRON AND STEEL PRICE INDEX 


Composite Market of 14 Iron and Steel Products 
Compiled by IRON TRADE REVIEW 
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Pig Iron Rate Up, but Discounted 


Ten Per Cent Rise in February Due More to January Bulge than Current 
Demand—Prices Unsettled—Ford Inquires for Ore 


IG iron production in February increased 

10.9 per cent over January, on a daily basis, 

and came within 2.9 per cent of February, 
1929. The month’s daily rate was 101,640 gross 
tons, compared with 91,573 tons in January and 
114,942 tons last February. Despite the 3-day 
shorter month, the February total of 2,845,927 
tons exceeded the 2,838,751 tons of January. 


Net Gain of Six Stacks in February 


This good statistical showing is somewhat 
vitiated, however, because it is so largely trace- 
able to the bulge in operations late in January, 
when demand for iron and steel was broader 
than today. So many of the 17 blast furnaces 
lighted in January came into production in the 
closing days of the month that the full bene- 
fit did not accrue until February. The net gain 
in active stacks in February was six, all of the 
steelworks classification, making 179 of the 
country’s 314 potential stacks in blast Feb. 28. 

Considerable pig iron is believed to have been 
piled in the past fortnight. Steelmaking capacity 


being more flexible than that of pig iron, it is 
probable that steel ingot statistics for February, 
available next week, will show that the gains in 
production in the first three weeks of the month 
were tempered by the decline which developed in 
the fourth week. March, which normally sees the 
spring upturn in full stride, opens with operating 
rates continuing to fall. 

Some expansion in automotive requirements for 


steel seems certain by the end of March, but with ; 


railroad buying past its zenith and current heavy 
rollings at Chicago not being replaced, opinion 
concerning the second quarter has undergone re- 
vision downward in the past week. As pig iron 
producers enter March with no indications of cov- 
erage by consumers whose needs normally would 
quicken the next 60 to 90 days, their expectations 
are considerably dimmed. 


Composite Again Starts Downward 


Prices, naturally, are in a highly sensitive state. 
Producers of finished steel are confronted with 
the situation that if the market is not stabilized 











March 5, Feb. Dec. March 
1930 1930 1929 1929 


PIG IRON 
Bessemer, del. Pittsburgh  ...........sccsssese $20.76 20.76 20.76 20.11 
SIE; -CURMIE? cscnsinkarsannciginntieiiinensbenniconniinns 18.50 18.50 18.50 17.60 
Basic, eastern, del. eastern Pa.............. 19.00 19.00 19.75 20.25 
No. 2 foundry, del. Pittsburgh................ 19.76 19.76 19.76 19.51 
No, 2 foundry, CRICAZO ........cccscccsceressereeee 19.50 20.00 20.00 20.00 
*Southern No. 2, Birmingham.................. 15.00 15.00 14.25 16.00 
**No. 2X, Virginia Furnace...............0..... 18.25 18.25 18.25 21.0" 





**No, 2X, Eastern del. Philadelphia........ 21.26 21.26 21.76 22.26 
ON SE RS See 19.00 19.00 19.00 18.10 
Malleable, Chicago .occccsecssccccscoccesseesscesersece 19.50 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Lake Superior, charcoal, del. Chicago 27.04 27.04 27.04 27.04 
+Gray forge, del. Pittsburgh...................... 19.13 19.18 19.18 19.11 
Ferromanganese, del. Pittsburgh............ 108.79 104.04 104.79 109.79 


*1.75 to 2.26 silicon. For local delivery. Northern shipments based 
on $18 to $14, Birmingham. **2.25 to 2.75 silicon. 


COKE 


Connellsville furnace, OVeNS.............00. 2.60 2.60 2.65 2.95 
Connellsville foundry, OVEMNS..........0c.0+ 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.75 


SEMIFINISHED MATERIAL 


Sheet bars, open-hearth, Youngstown.... 33.00 $3.00 34.00 385.00 
Sheet bars, open-hearth, Pittsburgh...... 33.00 $3.00 34.75 35.00 
Billets, open-hearth, Pittsbugrh................ $3.00 $8.00 $4.75 34.00 
Wire rods, Pittsbargh  .........:..00..ccccssesss 88.00 40.00 40.00 42.00 





Comparative Prices of Iron, Steel and Coke 
Representative Market Figures for This Week, Last Month, Three Months and One Year Ago 


March 5, Feb. Dec. March 
1930 1930 ° 1929 1929 


FINISHED MATERIAL 




















Steel bars, Pittsburgh .............sssscsecsccsseeee 1.85 1.85 1.90 1.90 
Steel bars, Chicago 1.95 1.95 2.00 2.05 
Steel bars, Philadelphia .............cc.ccscc0 2.17 aly. 228 .337 
Iron bars, Chicago 1.95 1.95 2.00 2.05 
Shapes, PittsDur A  o.civecsccevcecesccecessesdecesens 1.80 1.85 1.90 1.90 
Shapes, Philadelphia 1.86 1.86 1.91 2.01 
Shapes, Chicago 1.95 1.95 2.00 2.06 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh. ............ccsserssseeseees 1.85 1.85 1.90 1.90 
Tank plates, Philadelphia ...............:::.:00+ 2.00 2.00 2.10 2.10 
Tank plates, Chicago 1.95 1.95 2.00 2.05 
Sheets, black, No. 24, ‘Pittsburgh........ 2.65 2.65 2.75 2.85 
*Sheets, blue anl., No. 13, Pittsburgh 2.25 2.26 2.86 2.10 
Sheets, gal., No. 24, Pittsburgh................. 3.30 8.30 3.40 3.60 
Sheets, black, No. 24, Chicago............ 2.80 2.80 2.90 3.10 
*Sheets, blue anl., No. 18, Chicago... 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.85 
Sheets, galvanized, No. 24, Chicago... 3.45 8.45 3.60 3.85 
Plain wire, Pittsburgh  ...........:cossesssseses 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.50 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh 2.25 2.80 2.40 2.65 
Tin plate, per base box, Pittsburgh........ 5.25 6.256 6.856 6.85 

*Comparison for February, 1929, is with old blue annealed base, 
No. 10. 

SCRAP 

Heavy melting steel, Pittsburgh ............ 16.75 16.90 15.10 18.50 
Heavy melting steel, eastern Pa................ 14.50 14.50 14.50 16.25 
Heavy melting steel, Chicago wal A (18.25 12.50 15.55 
No. 1 wrought, eastern Pa......... ls r 15.25 15.25 16.25 
No. 1 wrought, Chicago .......... id ‘ 13.70 13.25 16.00 
Rails for rolling, Chicago .......s0.cscccrcseeee ’ 14.80 14.60 17.50 J 
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Current Prices for Rolled Steel Products 
STEEL PLATES pe ee cullissigiteeintultaciooes poms Wy Rae egg a me gh A siete 2 Sete ea 
oit, del. -085e ary, Indiana RI cecssjeniaentin 2.75c to 2.85¢ 
hee Bag sovnnnononsennannnnnnnsns be wba ys Pittsburgh, cold finishing.......... 1.90¢ to 2.00¢ Chicago, delivered .c.ccccssiesssnnon 2.80¢ to 2.90¢ 
Mow vou del pees Te 075e to 2 125 Pittsburgh, forging quality...... 2.05¢ to 2.15¢ Birmingham, base  ..........sc0se 2.90¢ 
Santen del. Reeaeener mee anh teeny. 2.165c to 2.265 A iid RAIL STEEL sa Pets Tel: GIS Sibsesschiecesccieninctvacion 3.07¢ 
. ‘ COMBO FLSIGIUS nncccrsccesecesscesnaseter 1.85c to 1.9 
Chg bg i Tee EERE ae EE NMELE BLACK NO, 28 
Lackawanna, N. Y., base ........ 1.90¢ to 1.95¢ TRON Cane, Beet aiid enactmncuinn 2.95¢ to 3.05¢ 
Birmingham, base .... 2.00c¢ to 2.05¢ CORI, III ivicsicscisciccccesortcdnisous 1.95¢ 24 
Coatesville, Pa., BaSC.cccccecsenunn $.00etet.ese New Zeck, delivered ... ao GALVANIZED NO. 24 
Pacife Coast, Gifs nr, oe E30e Philadelphia, delivered nnn 2.12e Pittsburgh, base s. 
St. Louis, del. Rib! RES BER 2.17 Pittsburgh, refined ............0s000 2.75¢ to 4.25c Philadelphia, delivered 5 
Detroit, del. 2.14¢ oinm . A egy tge nade 5 ne pov mage wr = so 
ttsburgh, billet, cut lengths .20¢ icago, delivered ....... ;. 
STRUCTURAL SHAPES Stock lengths from mill........ 1.95¢ Birmingham, base ....... ‘ 
Pittsburgh, base 1.80¢ to 1.85¢ ae geen 80 tons and over + es Te, CRS cikecitnecccsedeitecesesennns 3.72¢ 
Sari oF 5 it ae ik Sige ¥ i nder SE ccchdienigabsceanees .40¢ 
cag on egg BR oe arte a 5 Po ag ro Chicago, rail steel] ..........seseeseee 1,75¢ ~ aed — eRe NO. vo 
: . “4 ; Road and bridge work.............. 1.75c to 1.85¢ Pittsburg ABO snsonsvee = 
Boston, del 2.165c¢ to 2.265c 45 
es es 1.95¢ t02.00¢ Philadelphia, cut lengths....... 2.42¢ to 2.62e . Chicago, district mills. Spo 
Cleveland, delivered ......:ssese 2.04¢c CORROSION, HEAT RESISTANT ALLOYS poo GelVETC orececoscssrsencsca 2.57¢ 
Lackawanna, N.Y. sssssssesssssssees 1.90¢ to 1.95¢ Base, Pittsburgh Philadelphia, delivered ............... 2.57¢ 
Loe nage “agg! sinscapvacingeasiéondins pene pe __ 18 per cent chrome, 8 per cent nickel iteena bei 5a ckccckccesntcinsbonnecs 2.45c to 2.50¢ 
em, i UNIS ideal § y : : 
Pacific Coast, C.i.f.  ....cccoccccesssere 2. 35e eeecenpeen aee a To BLUE ANNEALED PLATES, NO. 9-10 
Detroit, del. 2.14¢ 20.5¢ 23¢ 28e Pittsburgh, base esensssnecasenseosessenees 2.10¢ 
Chicago district mills.................. 2.30¢ 
BARS boy 34 a on Chicago, delivered ......cccceeverses 2.35¢ 
SOFT STEEL 20.5e 23¢ 98¢ Philadelphia, | delivered’ .........0 2.42¢ 
Pittsburgh, Ba8€ sosscscsnvssnnrmme 1,80¢ to1.90¢ Cold Striper... Sis he Ste Se Heme, Sateen 6 -o aan ac 
Chicago, base 1.95c to 2.00c Carbon 0.12 and under; no nickel. A Birmingham cto b 
Birmingham, base ........0s0rssserse 2.00¢ to 2.05c has chrome 15% and under, B over 15/18% AUTOMOBILE, NO. 20 
Lackawanna, N. Y., base .......... 1.95c to2.00e ine., C over 18/23% inc., D over 23/30%. Pittsburgh, base csrsececsssseerssverrees 3.90¢ 
—_ ~—_ ges : akin ssh — SHEETS Detroit, delivered  .......ssssreeseree 4.09¢ to 4.19¢ 
eveland base, local mills.......... .85¢ 
Cleveland, del., outside mills... 1.875¢ SHEET MILL BLACK, NO. 24 Pittsburgh eshesmmenbaciees 8.90c to 4.00 
Philadelphia, del. ..s....cscsessesessseee 2.17¢ to 2.22c Pittsburgh, base ......ccscssssssessein 2 arr eae. enc agony : 
New York, delivered ......-cs:csessse 2.19¢ to 2.24c Detroit, delivered ....cecccscssecsseenee 2.84c to 2.94¢ (Turn to the following page) 

















shortly it may continue unsettled through the 
summer. Some makers have opened books for 
the second quarter on a basis somewhat higher 
than the lowest prices now current. 

Meanwhile, with consumers indifferent, shading 
has become more pronounced in some lines and 
extras are not always observed. Wire rods have 
sold off $2, at $38, Pittsburgh. Woven wire fenc- 
ing schedules have been revised, indicating some 
reductions. Tin mill black sheets have sold at 
2.85c, a recession of $1. Further concessions 
have been made in strip to automotive buyers. 
Pig iron at Chicago has been lowered 50 cents, 
to $19.50. Scrap in many districts is 25 cents 
weaker. It is noteworthy that the IRON TRADE 
REVIEW composite after being stationary at $35.24 
since the last week of January, fell 12 cents this 
week, to the lowest level since September, 1928. 


Gasoline Line Projects Are Large 


For a 550-mile gasoline pipe line which the Sun 
Oil Co. may lay from Marcus Hook, Pa., to Cleve- 
land 100,000 tons of pipe will be required. The 
Barnsdall Corp. is reported planning an 800-mile 
gasoline line from the midcontinent oil field to 
Milwaukee. The Central States Natural Gas 
Corp. gas line from Texas to Chicago, still pend- 
ing, will take 200,000 
to 250,000 tons of pipe. 
February freight car 


Composite Market Average 


Based on Pig Iron, Billets, Slabs, Sheet Bars, Wire Rods, 


ago. At present 5000 freight and 250 passenger 
cars are pending. 


Ford Seeks 330,000 Tons of Ore 


Ford Motor Co., Detroit, with an inquiry for 
330,000 tons, this year as for several years past 
has opened the Lake Superior iron ore buying 
season. In 1929 the Ford company inquired for 
360,000 tons, buying 340,000 initially and about 
20,000 later. In 1928 the company purchased 
400,000 tons. On account of increased shipments 
from its own mines the Ford company’s open- 
market purchases of ore are not an accurate guide 
to its consumption. Last year Lake Superior 
ore was advanced 25 cents a ton. 

A preponderance of railroad business has en- 
abled Chicago district steelmakers to push their 
operations up from an 88-90 per cent rate to 
between 90 and 95 per cent. Pittsburgh this 
week averages 75 to 80 per cent, contrasted with 
78 to 80 last week. Buffalo holds at 74 per cent. 
Youngstown district makers are off 4 points, to 74 
per cent. At Cleveland 24 out of 34 open hearths 
are on, five fewer than last week. Steel corpor- 
ation subsidiaries continue unchanged this week 
at 85-86 per cent, but independents are off 2 
points, to 78 per cent. The entire industry this 
week averages 79 per 
cent, against 80 last 


Steel Bars, . Week. Wages in union- 


awards, totaling 16,- i Se terete wane ized bar iron mills will 
928, were the largest This week (March 5, 1930) ..c.cccccccscscsseseess $35.12 be reduced about 25 
since October. Since Last week (February 26, 1930) ............:.cccsssscesscsssssees 35.24 cents a day during 
Jan. 1, 21,884 cars have — Month - CP, TOMO i sieicssscessccsceniespriomgaseibond 35.24 March and April fol- 
been bought, compared an ‘age a ar cen BIE. sieccsntsetcinitaanon pipe lowing the bimonthly 
with 29,140 a year ago Ten years ago (March, 1920) ceccmcscusnnn65.47 Settlement showing a 
and 14,380 two years Fifteen years ago (March, 1915)...ccc.cccccsssssssssssssesssseeses 22.71 $1 lower selling price. 
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Current Rolled Steel Prices 


PRICES IN CENTS PER POUND UNLESS OTHERWISE INDICATED 


Tubular Products Quoted on Last Editorial Page—See Preceding Page For Other Products 


HOOPS, BANDS, STRIPS 


Hot strip, to 6-in., Pitts. ....... 1.90¢ 
Delivered Detroit 20........cs000 . 2. 09¢ to 2.19¢ 
Hot strip 6,;, to 24-in., Pitts. 1.80¢ 
Delivered Detroit ..........cce00+ 1.99¢ to 1 09c 


Hot strip, bands 6 in. and un- 











der, Chicago 2.00c 

Do. 6 vy to 24 1.90¢ 
Cooperage stocks, Pittsburgh.. 2.10¢ 

S: —- aaa 2.80c 
Cold rolled strip, hard coils, 

16 inches and under by 0.100- 

inch and heavier, base Pitts., 

Cleve. (3 tons and over)........ 2.65¢ 

Delivered, Detroit ............ 2.785c to 2. $85e 
Worcester, Mass. (3 tons and 

ID snzcctadiaviinscctchtetenectutuntinenind 2.80c to 2.90c 

ALLOY STEEL 
Hot Rolled—F.o.b. Mills 
Alloy Quality Bar Base is 2.65c 
Alloy dif- Net 100 

S.A.E. Series Number ferentials lb. bars 
2000 0.25 $2.90 
2100 0.55 8.20 
2300 1.50 4.15 
2500 2.25 4.90 
3100 0.55 3.20 
3200 1.35 4.00 
3300 3.80 6.45 
3400 3.20 5.85 
4100 0.15-0.25 Mo. ............ 0.50 3.15 
4100 0.25-0.40 Mo. ............ 0.70 3.35 
4600 0.20-0.30 Mo. 125- 

tS San 1.05 3.70 
5100 0.60-0.90 Cr. ........... 0.85 3.00 
6100 0.80-1.10 Cr. ........... 0.45 8.10 
5100 Chrome Sprincz ....... 0.20 2.85 
BEBO TREO ~Rsceeccctcccscccctesisors ‘ 3.85 
6100 Spring Steel 8.60 
Chrome Nickel Vanadium 1.50 4,15 
Carbon Vanadium ........... 0.95 3.60 
WI CINE Sccicsenstcsincwiencuns 0.25 2.90 
9250 (rounds, squares) .. 0.50 8.15 


Hot rolled alloy billets 4 x 4-inch and over 
take same prices per gross ton as same speci- 
fication alloys bars per net ton. Sizes under 
4 x 4 to 2% in. x 2% in. inclusive sold on 
bar basis plus steel bar card extras for size. 
Sizes under 2% in. x 2% in. take bar price 
on net ton basis. 


COLD FINISHED STEEL 


Bars, drawn or rolled, Pitts., 


Chi., Buffalo, and Cleve. c.l. 2.10¢ 

Do, delivered, Detroit ............. 2.3835c 
Shafting (turned, polished) 

Pittsburgh, Buffalo ..........0+ 2.10¢ 


Shafting (turned, ground) mill 2.45c to 2.90c 
(Depending on size, 1 3/16 to 7-inch) 


WIRE PRODUCTS 


F.o.b. Pittsburgh. Cleveland base 
(Per 100 pound keg) 
(To Merchant Trade) 
Standard wire nails $2.25 to 2.30 





Cement coated nails w+ 2.25 to 2.30 
Galvanized mails ..........:ccececeeeeee 4.25 to 4.30 
(Per pound) 

Polished staples ............ccccccseeseeee 2.70c to 2.75¢ 
Galvanized staples ...........cccccscsse 2.95c to 3.00¢ 
Barbed wire, galvanized.............. 2.90¢ to 2.95¢ 
Annealed fence wire 2.40c to 2.45¢ 





Galvanized WiTE ......00.....ccc0cesseeee 2.85c to 2.90c 
Anderson, Ind., $1 higher. Chicago $2 
higher, Duluth, Birmingham $3 higher. 
Woven wire fencing, retailers, Pittsburgh- 
Cleveland, net ton $65. 
(To Manufacturing Trade) 


Bright plain wire, 6 to 9 gage 2.40c 
ee a ee TO 3.40c 
Wire, delivered Detroit ............... 2.535c 
Nails, delivered Detroit .............. 2.5385¢ 

Joliet, DeKalb and Waukegan, IIl., Ander- 


son, Ind., and Chicago prices $1 per ton 
over Pittsburgh-Cleveland base on products 
made there; — $2 higher; Fairfield, 


Ala., $3 highe 

CUT NAILS, CHAIN, PILING 
Cut nails, c.l., f.o.b. mills ........ 2.55c¢ 
Cut nails, Le.l., f.o.b. milils ........ 2.65c 
Sheet piling, base, Pittsburgh.. 2.20c 

Chain proof BB and BBB, Pitts. 

8/16-in. tO Vo-iN.......0ccceresseessecees 83 1/8 and 5 off 
DFTGR Cr EB iaisiiicncenreserctencientasncovents 33 1/3 off 


AST IRON WATER PIPE 


Class B Pipe—Per Net Ton 
Six-inch and over, Birming’m $37.00 to 38.00 
Four-inch, Birmingham .............. 41.00 to 42.00 
Four-inch, Chicago... 49.20 to 50.20 
Six-inch to 24-inch, Chicago.... 45.20 to 46.20 
Six-inch and over, New York.... 38.50 to 40.50 
Four-inch, New York ..............0. 41.50 to 42.50 
Standard fittings, Bir. base ...... $100.00 

Six to 24-inch, base; over 24-inch plus 
$20; 4-inch, plus $10; 38-inch, plus $20; gas 
pipe fittings, $5 higher. 

Class A pipe is $4 higher than Class B. 


TIN PLATE; TERNE PLATE 


Prices per 100-pound box Pittsburgh 

*Tin plate, coke base ................. $5.25 
Gary, Ind., base 10 cents higher. 

Long ternes, primes, No. 24... 3.90¢ 
*Price subject to quantity ‘differentials. 


Pitts. dist......... $6.50 to 6.75 off 
Chicago dist...$6.80 to 6.90 off 
Chicago ........-..: $7.00 to 7.10 off 


Wrought, c.l., 
Wrought, Lc.l., 
Wrought, c.l., 


RAILS, TRACK MATERIAL 
Standard bessemer rails, mill $43.00 
Standard open-h’th rails, mill $43.00 
Relay rails, Pitts., 60 to 90 Ib. $25.00 to 29.00 









Light rails, 25 to 45, mills .... * $36.00 
Angle bars, Chicago base ........ 2.75¢ 
Spikes, railroad, mills - 2.80¢ 
Spikes, small railroad, 7/16- 

inch and smaller, Pitts. ...... 2.80¢ 
Spikes, boat and barge, Pitts... 3.00¢ 
Spikes, railroad, Chicago ........ 2.80¢ 
Track bolts, Pitts., steam roads 3.80¢ 
Track bolts, Pitts., stand. job- 

NE EIT Oe CCRC OT RE 70 off list 
Track bolts, Chicago .... 3.80¢ 
Tie plates, MING ....0....ccrsccscccecsssee $41.50 


BOLTS AND NUTS 


Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Birmingham and 
Chicago 
Diseounts are for legitimate jobbing or 
large consuming trade purchasing in full- 
case lists, apply to lists of April 1, 1927. 
Small lots are 55 to 60 per cent off. 
CARRIAGE BOLTS 
All sizes, cut thread .........cs.cssceeee 60 to 70 off 
Rolled thread 84 x 6 and smaller take 10 
per cent lower list. 
NINE IN thcadestaicticd ca ssanescowenkssehinsnohetnicgs 60 to 70 off 
MACHINE BOLTS 
All sizes, cut thread 2.0.0... 60 to 70 off 
Rolled thread 34 x 6 and smaller take 10 
per cent lower list. 


BA CII aladinicigvewsirtactercinecgqecoteinosivets 60 to 70 off 
Plow bolts, Nos. 1-2-3-7 heads ......... 60 to 70 off 
ONES CRIs aheieikeotetiecackssercescesnidemimeseaiion’ 60 to 70 off 
np ae, Ra ORR eee ....60 to 70 off 





Stud bolts without nuts 60 to 70 off 
Stove bolts, 75, 20, 10 and 5 off in pkgs., 75, 











20, 10 and 5 with 2% off in bulk. 
DMN TIE ainccisd tandspcecaichesrscwacacoscesvanctctsecodige 60-5 off 
Nuts 
PT III cnscsins chic sustatcocesecosensucnaiel 60 to 70 off 
HEXAGON CAP SCREWS 
Milled .... ...80-10-5 off 
Upset 1 in. diam. and smaller ............... 85 off 
SQUARE HEAD SET SCREWS 
EN <csitenelatibtedosrasteaeein ce vsstbesenccevceonteadestanen 80-5 off 
Upset 1 in. diam. and smaller ........80-10-5 off 
RIVETS 
Struc., c.l., Pitts.-Cleve. 8.10¢ 
Structural, c.l., Chicago ............ 3.20c 
**7/16-inch and smaller, Pitts.. 70 and 10 off 


Fear SINTON. tick ciccsccriéisceinndnidete 70 to 70 and 10 off 
**Some makers quoting 70 off with freight 
allowed on 3800 pounds or more. 


Raw Materials and Semifinished Products 


SEMIFINISHED STEEL 
Prices Per Gross Ton 
BILLETS AND BLOOMS 
4 x 4-inch base 



















Pittsburgh, open-hearth ............. $33.00 
Pittsburgh, bessemer ......... af 33.00 
YOUMmStOWN  occccccccceccsereseres ae 33.00 
Cleveland _.......... iis sin Sales 83.00 
Philadelphia ....... ne 39.30 
CORIO. .cthiticrcienrscrsssns sonieniiaiapeal 35.00 
Forging, Chicago ... oe: 40.00 
Forging, Pittsburgh ... ii 38.00 
Forging, Philadelphia. ............... 44.30 
SHEET BARS 
Pittsburgh $33.00 
Youngstown ... sien 38.00 
CE rcnecienstncsccsvenmramtenceewrsionss 33.00 
Chicago 35.00 
Dit. Tes cieeetinisttsittiieenes $33.00 
Cleveland ........ 33.00 
WIRE RODS 
Pittsburgh, Cleveland ............. $38.00 to 40.00 
Chicago .... 41.00 
SKELP 
All grades, Pittsburgh ............ 1.85¢ 
IRON ORE 


LAKE SUPERIOR ORE 
Per Gross Ton, Lower Lake Ports 





Old range bessemer, rk ha $4.80 
Mesabi bessemer, 5144% 4.65 
Old range nonbessemer, gad 4.65 
Mesabi nonbessemer, 514% . 4.50 


High phosphorus, 51% Yo... 4.40 





EASTERN LOCAL ORES 
Cents per unit delivered at Eastern Penn- 
sylvania and New Jersey furnaces 
Foundry and basic, 56-63 %......... 9.00 to 10.00 
Copper-free low phos. 58-65%... nominal 


FOREIGN ORE 


Cents per units, alongside docks 
Atlantic ports 


Foreign manganiferous ore, 45- 

55% iron, 10-12% maganese 11.00 to 11.50 
North African low phosphorus 12.50 
Swedish basic, 65% ...cccccccccccceeeee 9.50 to 10.50 
Swedish low phosphorus ............ 12.00 
Spanish and North African 

basic, 50 to 6% (nominal).... 11.50 to 12.00 
Newfoundland foundry, 55% 9.00 
Tungsten future, short ton 

a | eee 15.00 
Chrome ore, 48%, net ton c.i.f. 


MANGANESE ORE 


Prices, not including duty, are. cents per 


unit ; cargo lots. 
Caucasian (52-55 per cent) .... 30 to 32 cents 


Indian (48-50 per cent)........ 29 to 32 cents 
Brazilian (46-48 per cent).... 28 cents 
FLUORSPAR 


85 and 5 per cent grade 
Washed gravel, Kentucky and 
Illinois mines, per net ton .... 
Washed gravel, import dut 
paid east, tide., gross ton...... "$19. 50 to 20.50 


$18.00 


REFRACTORIES 


FIRE CLAY BRICK 
Per 1000 f.o.b. works 


First Quality 























POUT EONE, © ctaissecetsercorssctentinsiinn $43.00 to 46.00 
CORE Sibi cls pisnentielinascsidcintacbiotcoerters 43.00 to 46.00 
PERE iacscecesinsnasabchaauaibceiinesaennsitee 43.00 to 46.00 
Kentucky Sasi ... 48.00 to 46.00 
Missouri ....... -» 43.00 to 46.00 
fy ge AEN caEn oe «- 43.00 to 46.00 
Georgia and Alabama ................ 40.00 to 45.00 
Second Quality 
Pennsylvania it 85.00 to 38.00 
Ohio — 35.00 to 38.00 
MUNN onsen sctiehigasicheticaurkenbles iedicend 35.00 to 38.00 
Kentucky indhdaeasiasbonsicappiidiusetenabecatinins 35.00 to 38.00 
Missouri 35.00 to 38.00 
PIE Sick sccinicertthinincinsniedcnsteasabinios 35.00 to 38.00 
Georgia and Alabama .............. 30.00 to 35.00 
SILICA BRICK 
Pennsylvania 48.00 
Joliet, Ill., East Chicago, Ind..... 52.00 
Birmingham 50.00 to 51.00 
MAGNESITE BRICK. 
Per Net Ton 
St Oe &: BM. iccniintinnssatic 65.00 
MAGNESITE 


Net Ton Chester, Pa., and Baltimore base 
Dead-burned grain magnesite... $40.00 
Domes., Chewelah, Wash., base 22.00 

CHROME BRICK 

Net Ton Chester, Pa., and Baltimore base 

9x44 x2% $45.00 
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Pig Iron 


KIO Market Section 


Market Moderately Active for Small, Prompt 
Tonnages—Chicago Furnaces Reduce Price 
50 Cents—Low Southern Rates Protested 











ANY small orders for early shipment, and 
few substantial sales for second quarter 
provide a fair volume of business for fur- 
A reduction of 50 cents a ton by 
Chicago furnaces to $19.50, base, is construed more 
as a means of getting the price into line with 
previous reductions by lake furnaces farther east 
The lake furnace 


nace interests. 


than as a new step downward. 


a buying movement in pig iron 

still are lacking. Consumers are 

adhering to the practice’ of or- 
dering small lots. The aggregate of 
such sales continues at the reduced 
rate of the past two weeks and makes 
a poor showing for this period. Ship- 
ments held up well during the early 
part of February but declined in the 
latier half, the month showing little 
improvement over January. Inquiry 
remains light. The American Radiator 
& Standard Sanitary Corp. is_ re- 
ported to have placed 1000 tons of 
foundry iron for its Louisville, Ky., 
plant with a southern producer, but 
no buying is in immediate prospect for 
its local plant. Furnaces claim to be 
adhering closely to prices which have 
prevailed for the past ten months. 


Boston, March 4.—New England 
melters closed for 12,000 tons of pig 
iron in the past week, and considerable 
inquiry still is pending. Mystic Iron 
Works booked 5000 tons, while the 
remaining tonnage went to New York 
state and Alabama _ furnaces. A 
Massachusetts valvemaker divided 
2000 tons of No. 1X and No. 2X be- 
tween four producers. A machine 
builder in the same state ordered 2000 
tons of No. 1X and No. 2X from 
Buffalo and Alabama furnaces. The 
Rhode Island Malleable Iron Co. placed 
500 tons. Melters are taking advan- 
tage of low offers. Alabama makers 
are quoting $12.50, furnace, for No. 
2X. Buffalo iron is offered at $16 to 
$16.50, base, furnace. Furnaces east of 
Buffalo are meeting these prices. A 
manufacturer of heating equipment in 
Massachusetts is delaying action on 
its inquiry for 5000 to 6000 tons. 


New York, March 4.—Pig iron in- 
quiry totals 4000 to 5000 tons, includ- 
ing 1500 tons of No. 2X and No. 1X 
for a Bridgeport. Conn., consumer and 
500 tons of No. 1X for a machine tool 
builder in this district. Buffalo prices 
are easier at $16 to $16.50, base, fur- 
nace. Southern iron is unchanged at 
$18 to $18.50, delivered New York 
docks. Reports of improved pipe busi- 
ness in the South have had a firming 
influence on southern iron. 

Philadelphia, March 4.—The market 
for pig iron is fairly active, the 
principal sales comprising steelmaking 
grades. Basic continues $19, delivered 
in this district. Copper free, low 


Pirberine: me March 4.—Signs of 


phosphorus is sold at $24, base, east- 
ern Pennsylvania furnace, minimum. 
Copper bearing low phosphorus con- 








price 


petitive points. 
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Pig Iron Prices 


Per Gross Ton 











Bessemer, valley furnace .........000+ $19.00 
Bessemer, del. Pittsburgh ...........+ 20.76 
Basic, valley furnace’ ............c000se 18.50 
Basic, Pitts., dist. fur. ..........cccoeeeee 19.00 
Paste, dal, PEGs; ciccscisesscentiseorecereoants 19.63 to 20.13 
Basic, del., eastern Pa. .....scccssscecere 19.00 to 19.50 
Basic, Buff. fur. for local del... 18.00 
Malleable, valley furnace . 

Malleable, Pitts., dist. fur. 9.50 


*Malleable, del. Pittsburgh 


Malleable, Cleve. fur. for local del. 19.00 
Malleable, Chicago, furnace .......... 19.50 
Malleable, Buff. fur. for local del. 19.00 
Malleable, del. eastern Pa. .........-00 20.76 to 22.40 
Malleable, Granite City fur. .......... 20.00 
No. 1 foundry, Chicago furnace 20.C0 
No. 2X, Eastern del., Phila. .......... 21.76 
No. 1X, Buff. fur, for local del........ 20.00 
No. 2 foundry valley furnace ........ 18.50 
No. 2 fdy., Pitts. dist. fur. ............ 19.00 


*No. 2 foundry, del. Pittsburgh.... 19.63 to 20.13 


No. 2 plain Buff. fur. for local del. 18.50 
No. 2 feundry, Chicago furnace 19.50 
No. 2 fdy., Cleve. fur. for local del. 19.00 
No. 2 fdy., Granite City cco 20.00 
No. 2 plain, del., Phila. .........0s00+ 20.76 
No. 2 plain, Virginia furnace ....... 17.7 
No. 2 plain, Buffalo, del. Boston.. 21.41 to 21.91 
No. 2, Brooklyn, Buffalo all rail.... 20.91 to 21.41 






No. 2, Newark, Buffalo, all rail.... 19.28 to 19.78 
No. 2 Ala., Bir. base, local del.... 15.00 
No. 2 Tenn., Bir. base, local del.... 15.00 
No. 2 Tenn., del. Cincinnati............ 16.69 to 18.19 
No. 2 Alabama del. Cincinnati........ 16.69 to 18.19 
No. 2, Alabama, del. Cleveland ...... 19.51 to 20.51 
No. 2 Alabama, del. Chiéago ......... 19.51 
No. 2 Alabama, del., St. Louis...... 18.42 to 18.92 
No. 2 Ala., Phila., dock dely ........ 18.25 to 19.25 
No. 2 Ala., Balt., dock dely.............. 18.00 to 19.00 
No. 2 Ala., N. Y., dock dely. ....... 18.50 
No. 2 Ala., Boston, dock dely....... 20.21 


. 2X, 
. 2X, Newark, Buff. all rail........ 


Brooklyn, Buffalo all rail.. 21.41 to 21.91 
19.78 to 20.28 
21.26 


No. 2X, eastern, del. Phila. ............. - 

No. 2X, Buffalo, fur. for loc. del. 19.00 
No. 2X, Buffalo, del. Boston ......... 21.41 to 21.91 
No. 2X, Virginia furnace ................ 18.25 


Gray forge, Pitts. dist. fur. ............ 
*Gray forge, del. Pittsburgh 
Low phos., standard, valley 
Low phos., standard, Phila. 24.76 
Low phos., copper hearing fur. ...... 23.00 to 24.00 
Charcoal, Superior, del., Chicago 27.04 

*Freight from Pittsburgh district furnace to 
points in Pittsburgh district 63.00c, 76.00c and 
$1.13 per ton. 


CANADIAN PRICES 


18.50 
cnosahie 19.13 to 19.63 
cosesbenedes 27.00 


eeeeeees 





No. 1 foundry, del. Toronto .......... $22.60 
No. 1 foundry, del. Montreal ........ 24.00 
No. 2 foundry, del. Toronto ......... 22.10 
No. 2 foundry, del. Montreal ........ 23.50 
Malleable, del. Toronto 0... 22.60 
Malleable, del. Montreal .... 24.00 
Basic, del. Montreal  .........cccccccsssees 22.50 


Silvery iron, Jackson county, O., furnace in 
per cents: 5—$22; 6—$22 to $23; 7—$23 to 
$24; 8—$24 to $25; 9—$25 to $26; 10—$27 to 
$28: 11—$29 to $30; 12—$31 to $32; 18—$33 
to $34 

Bessemer ferrosilicon, Jackson county, O., 
furnaces, in per cents: 10—$30; 11—$32; 12— 
pa 13—$36; 14—$38; 15—$41; 16—$43.50; 17 
—$46.50. 
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in the lower Michigan, 
and western Ohio districts 
Following the reduction of $1 a ton at Buffalo 
some weeks ago heavy sales have been made in 
the New England district. 
has been going at $18 to $18.50 to outside com- 








ae 








vided 


northern Indiana 
is $19.50, minimum. 


Some Cleveland iron 


Eastern furnaces are protesting 


against low freight rates on iron from Alabama. 


tinues $23 to $23.50, base, eastern 
Pennsylvania furnace. Considerable 
pipe iron has been sold here recently. 
Southern foundry iron is an important 
competitive factor. Eastern Pennsyl- 
vania foundry iron continues $20, base, 
furnace, with occasional concessions. 

_ The Keystone furnace of the Read- 
ing Iron Co. was put out of blast as 
a result of a fire in the engine house. 


Eastern furnaces are about to peti- 
tion the interstate commerce commis- 
sion to prevent an extension of the 
reduced rail and water rate of $5.25 
from Birmingham, Ala., to Philadel- 
phia dock, which expires March 31. 
They claim 125,000 to 250,000 tons of 
pig iron is being brought annually into 
the Philadelphia district from Ala- 
bama, Massachusetts, northern New 
York and India. 


Buffalo, March 4.—Pig iron buying 
has slowed up. Sales by Buffalo fur- 
naces in the last half of February are 
estimated at fully 15,000 tons, with no 
single order for as much as 1000 tons 
reported. One lot of 1000 tons of 
foundry iron is wanted by an eastern 
melter. Prices are steady. 

Youngstown, O., March 4.—Buying 
of pig iron here still is confined to 
small lots for immediate use. Ship- 
ments continue steady and stocks are 
not growing because furnace opera- 
tions have been restricted. No. 2 
foundry and basic bring $18.50, valley, 
and bessemer and malleable $19. 

_ Cleveland, March 4.—Sales of pig 
iron recovered in the past week, those 
booked by furnace interests with head- 
quarters in Cleveland amounting to 
20,000 tons, compared with 14,000 
tons the week preceding. Despite this 
sellers appear less cheerful, largely 
because a majority of orders are small 
and for prompt delivery. Even those 
melters placing tonnage for second 
quarter are buying conservatively. 
Though makers have shown a dis- 
position to book orders for that period 
at present prices, business is disap- 
pointing. Furnace companies with 
stacks east of here have received 
numerous inquiries from New Eng- 
land, interpreting these as a desire by 
melters there to cover for second 
quarter at some of the low quota- 
tions made recently. Competition from 
eastern New York, Massachusetts and 
southern furnaces is keen. Michigan 


inquiries are nil and the total from 
western and southern Ohio and In- 
diana is well within 5000 tons. 


(Concluded on Page 121) 
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Coke 





Beehive Production Further Cur- 
tailed—Furnace Grade Steady at 
$2.60—By-Product Ovens Active 








HE market for beehive furnace coke continues quiet, and with 
production further reduced prices are fairly steady. The 


output in the Connellsville 


400 tons weekly, compared with 67,940 tons a year ago. 


district now is approximately 32,- 
By-product 


oven capacity in the Chicago and Birmingham districts is nearly 


fully engaged. 


Pittsburgh, March 4.—Demand for 
all grades of beehive coke moderated 
slightly in the past week, although 
prices are quotably unchanged. Blast 
furnace requirements continue limited 
and spot buying is steady but light. 
With production closely adjusted to 
demands, producers are taking a firm 
stand at $2.60, minimum. Foundry 
coke consumption is fairly active but 
little improvement has been noted over 
the past month. Prices are steady for 
ordinary and premium brands. Heating 
coke continues quiet, with prices hold- 
ing around $2.10 and $2.15. 

Production of coke in the Connells- 
ville region for the week ended Feb. 
22 was 32,400 tons, compared with 
34,300 tons the preceding week and 
67,940 tons for the same period a 
year ago, according to the Conmnells- 
ville Courier. 


Boston, March 4.—Foundries con- 
tinue conservative in ordering coke. 
Prices are unchanged. 

New York, March 4.—Trading in 
coke is slow but steady, with prices 
unchanged. Beehive furnace coke is 
$2.50 to $2.75, Connellsville, and by- 
product foundry coke $9 to $9.40, de- 
livered Newark, N. J.; $11, New Eng- 
land, and $9, Philadelphia. By-prod- 
uct furnace coke is steady at $3.50 
to $3.75, Connellsville, and $4.85, 
Latrobe. 

Cincinnati, March 4.—Specifications 
for by-product foundry coke last 
month were considerably larger than 
in January, with indications the im- 
provement will be carried into March. 
Foundry grades are unchanged at 
$10.05, delivered, Cincinnati. 

Chicago, March 4.—Shipping orders 
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Coke Prices 


Prices Per Net Ton 
Beehive Ovens 








Connellsville furnace $2.60 
Connellsville foundry .... 3.50 to 4.85 
New River foundry ........ 6.00 
Wise county foundry 4.25 to 5.00 
Wise county furnace .............0000 3.50 to 4.25 
By-Product Foundry 
Newark, N. J., del. .... .. $9.00 to 9.40 
Chicago ovens ay 





New England, del. ...... 
St. Louis, del. 
Birmingham, OVENS .......00ccseeseeeersevee 
Indianapolis del. .........csesscesecerereeoes 
Ashland, Ky., ov., Connell. basis 
Portsmouth, O., ov., Connell. basis 
Buffalo ovens 
Detroit ovens 
Philadelphia, del. ............c.ccccsccsecceseere 
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Little improvement is noted in foundry demand. 


for by-product coke give evidence of 
a fair increase over the February rate. 
Oven capacity is nearly fully engaged. 
Prices are unchanged. 

St. Louis, March 4.—Shipments of 
metallurgical coke during the last half 
of February fell slightly below the 
first half, but the daily average for 
the month was larger than in Janu- 
ary. Some industries have increased 
orders, while others. have curtailed 
them. Production in this district dur- 
ing February was at a rate only 
slightly below that of a year ago, 
according to preliminary reports. 
Prices are steady. 

Birmingham, Ala., March 4.—Only 
181 out of 1390 by-product coke ovens 
in this district are idle, for repairs. 
Shipments are to start soon on west- 
ern orders. Inquiries indicate a fair- 
ly good demand through the next 
quarter. Prices are unchanged. 





Ferroalloys 





Market Is Quieter—Larger Shipments 
Expected This Month 


New York, March 4.—Spiegeleisen 
is unchanged, with domestic, 19 to 21 
per cent, holding at $34, furnace, in 
carload lots, and differentials on larger 
quantities. Ferromanganese is un- 
changed at $99, duty paid, tidewater, 
to users of carloads up to 500 tons 
annually, with differentials for larger 
quantities. Sellers of both products 
anticipate increased specifications this 
month. 

Shipments of special ferroalloys are 
moving steadily. Most of the alloys 
are in large large demand because of 
developments in alloy steel business, 
and the same is true of nickel. Tung- 
sten ore is weak at $15, a short ton 
unit, duty paid. 

Pittsburgh, March 4.—Demand for 
ferroalloys is less active, specifications 
for ferromanganese and spiegeleisen 
having moderated following a tapering 
in iron and steel operations. Ferro- 
chrome and ferrovanadium continue to 
make relatively better showing than 
ferromanganese, although tonnage in- 
volved is smaller than in the latter 


grade. Ferrotungsten is quiet and the 
market generally continues around 
$1.45. Ferrovanadium usually holds 


at a minimum of $3.15. 


The property of wrought iron which 


nid 





is most valuable when the material 
is to be used for ship rivets or for 
vital parts of locomotives and rail- 
way cars is its ability to endure 
much longer than steel, although a 
repeated bending, shock, or vibration 
steel bar of a given size may bear 
a heavier straight pull. 





Bolts, Nuts, Rivets 





Specifications Light and February 
Total Below January 


NUT AND BOLT PRICES, PAGE 106 


Pittsburgh, March 4.—Specifications 
for bolts, nuts and rivets continue 
slow and February business showed a 
decrease from January. Structural 
shops are taking fewer rivets and 
railroad demand also has moderated. 
Operations are lower, with the aver- 
age no higher than 60 per cent. Prices 
remain steady at 60 to 70 off for bolts 
and nuts, and 3.10c, Pittsburgh, for 
large rivets. | 


Cleveland, March 4.—Orders for nuts 
and bolts are sufficient to maintain 
operations about 60 or 65 per cent. 
Railroads and jobbers are buying, al- 
though the latter carry small stocks. 
The rivet price, 3.10c, Cleveland, has 
been reaffirmed for second quarter 
but no contracts have been signed 
as yet. 

Chicago, March 4.—Second quarter 
contracting is under way at quotations 
extended from first quarter, on the 
basis of 60 to 70 off for carriage and 
machine bolts, and 3.20c, Chicago, for 
large structural rivets, in carload lots. 
Due to heavy specifications placed by 
some consumers in January, including 
a spurt in some automotive require- 
ments, February specifications fell be- 
low January and a year ago. 

Philadelphia, March 4.—Chesapeake 
& Ohio is inquiring for nuts, bolts and 
related products for second quarter 
requirements. 
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Ferroalloy Prices 


(In dollars, except Ferrochrome) 


*Ferromanganese, 78 to 82 per cent 


tidewater, duty paid ........ccscee $99.00 
*Ferromanganese del. Pittsburgh.... 103.79 
Spiegeleisen, 19 to 21 per cent, do- 

mestic furnace spot?........ccccccecee 84.00 
*Ferrosilicon, 50 per cent, freight 

Allowed, carloads .......cccssccssceceseeeee 83.50 

SDo., Bess CAPlORd ...s.ccieccccrscoscesoeies 88 50 

SR A ge eee 13.00 to 15.00 
Ferrochrome, 66-70 chromium, 4-6 

carbon, cts. per Ib., con., del........ 11.00 

Do., for spot delivery .............. 11.50 
Ferrotungsten, stand., lb. cont........ 1.45 
Ferrovanadium, 30-40 per cent, per 

Ib., contained, on analysis.......... 3.15 to 3.65 
Ferro-carbon-titanium carload pro- 

ducers’ plants, net toM..........<c0000 160.00 

Do., one ton to carload ..........cc00 170.00 


Ferrophosphorus, per ton, carload 
17 to 19 per cent, Rockdale, 
Tenn., basis (18 per cent) ......... 91.00 

Ferrophosphorus, electrolytic, per 
ton carload, 23-25% f.o.b. An- 
niston, Ala. (24 per cent)...........0. 


+Carloads. 
tities. 

*To users of carloads to 500 tons annually. 
Differentials apply to users of larger quantities. 


122.50 





Differentials apply to large quan- 
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Weakness Follows Lack of Buy- 
Scra ing By Consumers—Larger Sup- 
| plies Released By Weather 











ARKED change in sentiment in iron and steel scrap has come 
about as steel production continues to lag. Prices have 
weakened in some markets and former strength has melted 

before slack buying and larger receipts of country scrap as weather 
conditions have moderated. Tonnage buying is almost absent. 


Chicago, March 4.—Advancing prices price trend is strong, except in a few 
| of iron and steel scrap have been individual items, such as cast borings, 
F arrested, due ‘chiefly to a sale of which also have dropped slightly. On 
ee heavy melting steel tonnage at $13.75, the other hand, a tonnage of hydrau- 
i a drop of 25 cents. The general lic compressed sheets has sold as high 


KIof Market Section 





as $13, an advance of 50 cents. The 
activity of short interests, and pros- 
pects of more liberal offerings from 
industrial and railroad sources, has 
tended to offset the upward swing. 
Moderate weather has helped to re- 
lease scrap from Wisconsin, Minneso- 
ta and other territories from which 
country serap is drawn. No railroad 
lists will be out before a week, but 
indications are that tonnages will be 
heavier. Several grades, including 
iron and steel angle bars, iron and 
rolled steel car wheels, electric furnace 
turnings and some other material has 
been sold at 25 to 50 cents below the 
levels of several days ago. Dealer 
trading is on a slightly lower level. 

Boston, March 4.—A quieter period 
has developed in scrap materials in 
the past few days. Such new business 


















: Iron and Steel S Pri 
Corrected to Tuesday noon. Gross tons delivered to consumers, except where otherwise stated. 
ANGLE BARS—STEEL CAST IRON BORINGS Chicago, iron ........ 14.50 to 15.00 
: SteelZWorks Scrap ChICALO vervreerssnsen 15.50 to 16.00 Birmingham, chem. 12.00 to 18.00 Chi., rolled steel... 18.00 to 18.50 
5 HEAVY MELTING STEEL St. LOUIS ......sseesvee0e 13.75 to 14.25 = Birmingh : Cincinnati ............. 12.00 to 12.50 
gham, plain 7.00to 8.00 
j Birmingham 10.50 to 18.00 LOW PHOSPHORUS Boston, chem. ........ 8.50to 9.00 N. ¥., iron, deal... 10.50 to 11.00 
4 Boston, dealers 10.30 to 10.60 Buffalo, billets and Boston, dealers .... 6.25to 6.60 Pittsburgh, iron... 14.50 to 15.00 
a Buffalo, No. 1........ 14.00 to 15.50 bloom crops ...... 18.5010 19.00 Buffalo... 11.25 to 11.75 Pittsburgh, steel... 21.00 to 21.50 
; Buffalo, No. 2 12.50 to 13.00 Cleve. billet and Chicago oon ecseceeecesss. 10.00 to 10.50 St- Louis, iron........ 14.50 to 15.00 
. “ bloom crops ....... 17.50 to 18.00 Cincinnati St. Louis, steel...... 15.75 to 16.26 
Chicago scccsecssveesesees 13.25 to 13.75 ‘ 9.00 to 9.50 
Cincinnati, deal. .. 12.25 to 12.75 Eastern Pa. ......... 20.00 to 21.00 Cleveland . 10.50 to 11.00 NO. 1 CAST SCRAP 
Cleveland, No. 1.. 13.75 to 14.25 “—- billet and 21.50 to 22.00 DetFoit, dealers ... 8.50 to 9.00 . 
Cleveland, No. 2.... 13.00 to 13.50 Pi oom Pevits 5, con to Eastern P. 11.25 Birmingham, cup.. 10.00 to 11.00 
F Detroit, No. 1 deal. 12.00 to 12.25 itts. sheet bar 5 Eastern!Pa., chem. 14.00 014.50 Buffalo cceccccscssscesosese 14.50 to 15.00 
§ Detroit, No. 2 deal. 10.50 to 11.00 COPS eoseeesseeverveseees 21.00 to 21.50 New York, deal...... 7.00 to 7.50 Boston, textile ...... 13.00 to 14.00 
East Pa., del. mill 15.00 to 15.50 FROCS, SWITCHES, GUARDS Pittsburgh  ............ 11.50 to 12.00 Chicago, mach. ...... 15.70 to 16.25 
; N. Y. deal R. R. 11.50 CPRRBO  nssecsistecsncncs 14.00 t0 14.50 St. Louis ................. 9.50 to 9.75 Chicago, railroad... 15.10 to 15.70 
4 N. Y., deal. yd. ... 8.00 to 8.50 ee ee 13.75 to 14.25 PIPE AND FLUE Chicago, agri. ...... 13.15 to 13.70 
: Pittsburgh, No. 1.. 16.50 to 17.00 SHOVELING STEEL 8 Cincinnati, mach. 
ie St. Louis, No. 1 sel. 13.50 to 13.75 Chicago 13.25 to13.75 Cincinnati, deal... 9.00 to 9.50 cupolas, gross .... 18.25 to 18.75 
4 Federal, Ill. .........-. 12.75 to 13.00 Cleveland .... 11.25 to 11.75 RAILROAD GRATE BARS Cleveland, cupola.. 15.00 to 15.50 
_ Granite City, IIL... 11.75 t012.00 Gt, Louis ceseecesecscesee 12.50 to 13.00 Buffalo ................ 11.00 to 11.590 Detroit, net, deal... 11.25 to 11.75 
; Valleys, No. 1...... 16.00 to 16.50 F Chi ae ; East Pa. cupola.... 15.50 to 16.00 
: I M ll S lcago, net 11.50 to 12.00 N. ¥ 
: COMPRESSED SHEETS ron Mill Scrap Cincinnati ......... 9.50 to 10.00 4; Cup. deal. 10.85 
Buffalo, (dealers). 12.59 to 13.00 RAILROAD WROUGHT ag Bg pode, ane 15.00 
Chicago eececcssertnrene 12.50 to 18.00 Birmingham scm 10.00 to 11.00 New York, deal... 7.75 to 825 pittsburgh, cupola 14.60 to 16.00 
Cleveland... 12.75 to 13.25 Boston, dealers .... 10.50t011.00 St Louis ..............0 11.60 to 12.00 San Fran” del 18:60t014.00 
Detroit, dealers .... 11.50 to 12.00 Buffalo, No. 1 ...... 11.50 to 12.00 FORGE FLASHINGS Seattle occ ssssssson.--. 14.50 to 14.75 
E. Pa. new mat .... 13.50 to 14.00 Buffalo, No. 2 ...... 14.00 t0 14.50 Boston, dealers .... 9.00to 9.25 St. L. No. 1 mach. 14.50 to 15.00 
Pittsburgh _............. 16.00 to 16.50 Chicago, No. 1........ 13.50 t0 14.00 Buffalo ceesecccsoseseosee 12.50 to 12.75 St. Louis, No. 1.... 18.50 to 14.00 
Valbage® eiiSindeks 15.50 to 16.00 Calan, al rai a 4 Looe Cleve. ‘over 10 in. 11.25 to 11.75 WRAVY 
incinnati, No. 2.. 12.2% : WOURNUE  csicessstsacssoncan . CAST 
BUNDLED SHEETS Eectern Pe. ...... 15.00 to 15.50 me ee ee nis Ags et 
BMA | sechcsscscisccsssees 9.50to 10.00 N. Y., No. 1 deal.. 11.75 to 12.00 Buffalo, breakable.. 10.50 to 11.00 

































Cincinnati, deal...... 10.25 to 10.76 Pittsburgh, No. 2.. 16.50to17.00 Boston, dealers .... 8.50 to 9.00 Cleve., breakable. 11.25 to 11.75 


Cleveland  ..ccecocssee 10.75 to 11.25 St. Louis, No. 1.... 12.26 to 12.75 Chicago sesesereeseesesees 17.50 to 18.00 netroit, auto. net 
Eastern Pa. . 11.50 to 12.00 St. Louis, No. 2.... 12.50 to 13.00 n Pa, 18.50 to 14.00 dealers ...... shiied 12.50 to 13.50 
Pittsburgh .. 14.00 to 14.50 SPECIFICATION PIPE ARCH BARS AND TRANSOMS petroit, break. deal 9.50 
BRS TA cvcecccovcsctein 9.00 to 9.50 saat nl Srectoniooin Bo hod FO} Chicage, ae ee ae 17.75 to 18.25 ee 4 phair 14.00 to 14.50 
in -canpeneien . . x a 5 ew York, deal... 9.75 to 10.50 
SHEET CLIPPINGS LOOSE New York, deal... 9.25to 9.75 ee  Sieienee cad 12.00 to 12.50 
Chicago  ....... 7.50 to 8.00 BUSHELING I S ] W k S 
Cincinnati 8.00to 850 pig Ne i275 to1825 +108, Steel Works Scrap MALLEABLE 
Detroit, dealers .... 9.00to 9.50 (Gricscs No. 1.” 11.50 to 12.00 AXLE TURNINGS 
Mg On a aie 9.00 to 9.50 et, eee Bev ’ : Boston, railroad .... 16.50 to 17.00 
STEEL RAI SHOR Cinn., No. 1 deal.. 10.00 to 10.50 Boston, deal. .......... 6.75to 7.00 Buffalo ..... 17.00 to 17.50 
RAILS, SHORT Cinn., NO. 2 csecccse 6.50 to 7.00 Buffalo oc... 18.50 to 14.00 Chicago, agri. .... 14.75 to 15.25 
Birmingham ........... 11.00 to 12.00 Cleveland, No. 2.... 10.00 to 10.50 Chicago steelworks 10.75 to 11.25 Chicago, railroad. 17.00 to 17.50 
Boston, dealers ... 9.00to10.25 Detroit, No. 1 new Cleveland veces 12.00 to 12. 60 Cinn., R. R. deal... 15.25 to 15.75 
TANS cp vconenokiomunes 18.25 to 18.75 DOI. cvaktenistcatinice 11.00 to 11.50 Eastern Pa. ............ Cinn.. agri., deal... 14.25 to 14.75 
Chicago (3 feet)... 17.00to0 17.50 St. Louis, No. 1... 9.50to010.00 Pittsburgh ............ 14.00 to it 50 Cleveland, rail .... 17.50 to 18.00 
Chicago (2 ft.).... 18.00 to 18.50 Valleys, new No. 1 15.00 to 15.50 St. Lowis ecco 10.00 to 10.60 Detroit auto deal.. 15.00 to 15.50 
Cincinnati, deal...... 17.75 to 18.25 MACHINE SHOP TURNINGS STEEL CAR AXLES St. Louis, rail........ 14.75 to 15.25 
ees aon seer 16.00 to 16.50 Birmingham Séobubenne 7.00 to 8.00 Birmingham 14.00 to 15 00 
ittsburgh, \ (open- Boston, dealers ...... 4 .0 ah age were bBo . ‘ 
hearth, 3 ft. and Buffalo “rn. 9.28t0 9:78 Boston, ship point 16.00 to17.00 Miscellaneous Scrap 
ew eee 20.50 to 21.00 Chicago ................ 7.50 to 8.00 Ghi BIO oesesssssercennenees 17.50 tu 18.00 
St. LOwis ccccecccsccseee 17.50 ww 18.00 Cincinnati. deal... €.00te $50 poet, 18.50 to 19.05 RAILS FOR ROLLING 
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Ko Market Section 


as has made its appearance consists 
of carlots. Prices generally continue 
in a narrow range. 

New York, March 4.—Although 
Worth Steel Co., Claymont, Del., has 
purchased in the past week a rela- 
tively small tonnage at $15, delivered, 
this price is being paid in the local 
dealers’ buying market for No. 1 
railroad steel for delivery to eastern 
Pennsylvania. In fact, the dealers’ 
market is now holding generally at 
$11.50, New York. Dealers are pay- 
ing $11.75 to $12, New York, for No. 
1 railroad wrought, a slight downward 
revision, and $8.50 to $9, New York, 
for foundry stove plate, a slight up- 
ward revision. Both mill and foundry 
grades of stove plate are scarce. 

Pittsburgh, March 4.—Actiyity in 
iron and steel scrap is uneven, though 
heavy melting steel is in better de- 
mand. Sales of this grade have been 
made at $16.75 to $17 but buying fails 
to broaden and easier steel activity 
affects the situation. Supplies are 
light, with dealer stocks low and rail- 
road offerings smaller, though the 
Pennsylvania list of 47,700 tons includes 
8000 tons of heavy melting. Blast 
furnace grades are dull and com- 

ressed sheets are quiet, with no new 

uying. 

Buffalo, March 4.—Reports of a ton- 
nage purchase of No. 1 heavy melting 
steel by Bethlehem for delivery at 
Lackawanna are current here but 
lack official confirmation. The price 
mentioned ranges from $14 to $14.50. 
Some dealers say it would be impos- 
sible to cover tonnage at less than 
$14.50, in spite of the weakness which 
has developed here the past few days 
following rejection of scrap at Weir- 
ton, W. Va., and reduced offers there. 

Cleveland, March 4.—Iron and steel 
scrap is easier with principal grades 
averaging 25 cents a ton lower. De- 
mand from consuming interests has 
tapered with reduced steel operations. 
Supplies are plentiful. Both No. 1 
and No. 2 steel are off 25 cents, now 
being quoted $13.75 to $14.25 and $13 
to $13.50, respectively. Borings and 
short turnings are off a _ similar 
amount to $10.50 to $11. Machine 
shop turnings are quoted $10 to $10.50 
and heavy breakable cast $11.25 to 
$11.75, both down 25 cents. Other 
grades are quiet and unchanged 

Cincinnati, March 4.—Brokers in 
iron and steel scrap here are quoting 
25 cents lower on heavy melting steel 
and No. 2 railroad wrought, con- 
tradicting the apparent trend recently 
when railroad lists brought substan- 
tially better prices. Other grades are 
nominally unchanged. 

Detroit, March 4.—Prices of iron 
and steel scrap are weaker and de- 
clines of about 25 cents per ton have 
been registered. New auto cast scrap 
is somewhat stronger and has ad- 
vanced 50 cents per ton. Further 
general decline is expected as ele- 
ments of strength are lacking. 

St. Louis, March 4.—The flow of 
iron and steel scrap has increased 
somewhat, but with material being 
readily assimilated, prices are holding 
steady, with some grades still exhibit- 
ing firmness. 

Steel specialties and heavy melting 
steel are holding their own, and mal- 
leable is decidedly strong. Cast scrap 
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Dealers’ Buying Prices 
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is in better demand, chiefly from im- 
plement and tractor manufacturers. 


Philadelphia, March 4.—Three re- 
cent purchases of heavy melting steel 
feature the iron and steel scrap mar- 
ket. One was at $15, delivered, one 
at $15.50, delivered and the third at 
$15.25, delivered. These prices com- 
pare with $14.50, the last preceding 
consumer purchase. 

Toronto, Ont., March 4.—A fairly 
large tonnage of No. 1 machinery cast 
was placed during the week by On- 
tario and Quebec consumers. Other 
business of a substantial nature is 
pending. The market shows more 
activity, and new business is develop- 
ing in larger tonnages. Mills are also 
buying heavy melting steel and turn- 
ings, but individual orders are con- 
fined to small tonnages. Iron scrap 
materials continue the most active 
feature. Prices are unchanged. 





Semifinished Steel 





Market Is Quiet—Wire Rods Now Are 
$38—Shipments Lower 
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Pittsburgh, March 4.—Semifinished 
steel demand shows no improvement 
over the light activity of the past 
month. Specifications show only a 
slight increase since a month ago 
while new business holds to its former 
volume. New buying is confined to 
occasional small lots on which prices 
are reported as firmly held at $33 for 
rerolling billets, sheet bars and slabs, 
and $38 for forging billets. Wire rods, 
however, are off $2 at $38 although 
new buying has been restricted. 

Philadelphia, March 4.—Billet prices 
here continue $34, base, Pittsburgh, 
for standard rerollers, and $39 for 
forging quality. The market is quiet. 

Youngstown, O., March 4.—Ship- 
ments of billets and sheet bars have 
tapered off. Five fewer independent 
open hearths are operating this week, 
but bessemer operations are unchanged 
at 70 per cent. Inquiries for second 
covarter are expected in the next week. 
Billets, slabs and sheet bars are $33, 
Pittsburgh and Youngstown. 

Cleveland, March 4.—Shipments of 
semifinished steel have slowed up, due 
mainly to continued absence of the 





automotive industry from the finished 
steel market. After operating 13 
of its 14 open hearths continuously 
for six weeks the leading merchant 
producer here has dropped to ten. 
Consumers show little interest in sec- 
ond quarter and books have not been 
opened for that period. Shipments 
continue to be made at $33, base, 
Cleveland and Youngstown, for sheet 
bars, billets and slabs. 

Chicago, March 4.—increased or- 
ders have been received for forging 
slabs and billets from makers of 
automotive parts. This tonnage may 
be a forerunner of heavier finished 
steel buying for some automotive 
plants. Shipments are much deferred 
on semifinished steel because of the 
demand from the finishing mills in 
this district. Sheet bars and billets, 
4 x 4inch base, are being quoted 
nominally at $35, Chicago. Wire rods 
are $41, Chicago. 





| Operating Rates 





Cleveland, Youngstown Drop—Chicago 
High—Others Are Holding 


Pittsburgh—Ingot production is un- 
changed at 75 to 80 per cent, although 
the average tends toward the lower 
figure. Schedules of sheet and strip 
mills are lower, with the former at 
65 to 70, and strip at 55 to 60. Tin 
plate schedules are higher at 75 to 80, 
with pipe mills unchanged at 40. 

Chicago—Heavier specifications have 
stepped up finishing mill operations 
during the week and steelworks out- 
put is estimated at between 90 and 
95 per cent. Blast furnace rate is 
unchanged with 26 of the 36 stacks in 
blast. Rail mills are practically at 
capacity, and sheet mills are maintain- 
ing the 75 to 80 per cent rate recent- 
ly established. 

Cleveland—Open-hearth operating 
rate has slumped with five fewer fur- 
naces going than last week, making 
24 out of 34 producing. Blast furnace 
rates are unchanged. Indications are 
that open-hearth operations may re- 
vert to recent levels when repairs 
are completed to some furnaces which 
are temporarily closed for that reason. 
The leading interest has 10 of 13 
open hearths on, a drop of three. 

Youngstown, O.—Curtailment in 
auto makers’ buying has brought steel 
operations down to 70 per cent for 
the week. Steel corporation steel pro- 
duction is reported at between 65 and 
70. Independents are operating 33 of 
their 51 open-hearth furnaces. Bes- 
semer output is about 70 per cent. 
Active sheet mills will drop from 93 
to 77 during the week. Strip will be 
at 65 per cent. Independent tin mills 
are scheduled at capacity, although 
the Corporation output is about 70. 
All bar mills are the same at 75, and 
pipe at 60 is up slightly. 

Buffalo—Steelworks operations con- 
tinue at 74 per cent this week, main- 
taining the high rate for 1930 estab- 
lished last week. Steelworks outside 
the city are at about 75 to 80, the 
average being held down by smaller 
production in plants within the city. 
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Better Buying Puts Deliveries 
Further Back—Prices Hold for 
Second Quarter Books 





SERS of soft steel bars have developed little interest in re- 
quirements for second quarter and current quotations apply 
on that delivery. Most buying is for immediate needs, closely 


adjusted to the consuming rate. 
usual period now 


Two to three weeks delivery is the 
being named for ordinary specifications. At 


Chicago more users are classed as preferred. 
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Chicago, March 4.—Drop forgers 
serving the automotive parts industry, 
with heavier schedules for March, are 
increasing specifications for forging 
bar and billet stock, track accessory 
requirements continue heavy, and im- 
plement and tractor buyers are hold- 
ing their own. As a result, general 
bar mill and heavy finished specifica- 
tions have picked up. Uncertainty on 
the part of several miscellaneous 
manufacturing lines apparently is af- 
fecting forward sales, but it is felt 
that actual specifications will support 
backlogs at the existing or even high- 
er levels for at least 60 to 90 days. 
Reports of concessions under 1.95c, 
Chicago, base, for soft steel en 

is 


is 
the daily rate of bookings. Subject 
to occasional concessions the market 
continues 1.85c to 1.90c, base, Pitts- 
burgh. 


Ferguson Co. Expands 


Cleveland, March 4.—H. K. Ferguson 
Co., engineer and builder, announces 
a new division in the organization 
which will broaden activities in 
the commercial building field. This 
division, to handle the design and con- 
struction of banks, office buildings and 


ection 


other commercial structures, will be 
headed by Walter J. Aring, who has 
had experience in construction and the 
economic study of real estate develop- 
ment and was formerly with the Union 
Trust Co., Cleveland. 


Abandon Merger of Gulf 
States, Rolling Mill 


New York, March 4.—Officials of 
the American Rolling Mill Co., Mid- 
dletown, O., definitely stated that 
negotiations for a merger with the 
Gulf States Steel Co., with mills at 
Gadsden, Ala., have been abandoned. 

At a special meeting of stockhold- 
ers of the Gulf States company here 
March 24 a change in by-laws will be 
proposed requiring a two-thirds stock- 
holders’ vote to authorize a sale of 
the company, instead of the current 
requirement of only a majority vote. 

Continental Shares Inc., Cleveland, 
the investment trust which is now 
consummating the Republic Steel Corp. 
merger, has a stock interest in the 
Gulf States Steel company and there 
have been rumors recently that the 
company would be acquired to provide 
a steelmaking unit for Republic in 
the South. 





Chicago Mills in Stronger Position 
—40,000 Tons of Tank Plates 
Pending—Eastern Markets Quiet 


other finished material persists. 
indicated that the circle of preferred 
buyers may have been broadened. Al- 


Plates 


Sareea 





loy steel bar mill operations remain 
at about 60 per cent. The bar mill 
operating rate as a whole is 85 to 90 
per cent. Bar products deliveries are 
two to six weeks. 

New York, March 4.—Steel bar busi- 
ness is making further recovery, some 
large sellers reporting increases up to 
15 per cent. Prices are firm at 1.85c 
to 1.90c, Pittsburgh, on the general 
run of business. While two weeks can 
be done in some cases, deliveries gen- 
erally are three weeks. Common iron 
bars are holding at 1.80c, Pittsburgh. 


Pittsburgh, March 4.—Bar demand 
continues on a hand-to-mouth basis, 
with recent specifications showing lit- 
tle improvement over preceding weeks. 
Automotive requirements continue 
closely adjusted to current operations 
and a slight hesitancy is noted. Feb- 
ruary tonnage was close to that of 
January when figured on a daily rate. 
The market shows a firmer tone at 
1.85c, Pittsburgh, and nothing is heard 
regarding a change in this price for 
second quarter. Few inquiries have 
developed for that period. 

Cleveland, March 4.—-While demand 
for hot-rolled bars is relatively heavier 
than that for other finished products, 
it has shown a steady decline, especial- 
ly from automotive sources. Com- 
pared with a month ago, bookings are 
sharply lower for most makers. One 
producer has opened second-quarter 
books at 1.90c, Cleveland, for lots un- 
der 50 tons, and 1.85c for larger 
quantities. In Michigan the competi- 
tion of Chicago mills is keener. 

Philadelphia, March 4.—Demand for 
steel bars continues fair, with some 
mills reporting a slight increase in 
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Chicago 


AN N OPERATING rate of 90 per cent for plate mills in the Chi- 


cago district reflects the improved demand there. 


mills are making heavy shipments for pipe line work. In- 


quiries for tank plates aggregate 40,000 tons. 


The volume of busi- 


ness in February for Pittsburgh district mills was close to that of 


January. 


Some makers are opening books for second quarter. 
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Chicago, March 4.—Plate mills are 
in a stronger position with operations 
close to 90 per cent. Shipments are 
being made on about 45 miles of 
pipe line work for Empire Oil & 
Refining Co., as well as against fu- 
ture pipe line awards. It is indicated 
plate shipments for line pipe will 
increase late this month. Orders have 
been booked by local fabricators for 
3000 tons of plates for oil refinery 
work in the Southwest. Inquiry for 
tank plates is close to 40,000 tons. 
Rock Island Refrigerator Co. is in- 
quiring for 200 tank cars. Plates are 
1.95c, Chicago, with differentials to 
preferred buyers. 

It is understood the Central States 
Natural Gas Corp’s Texas-Chicago 
pipe line will take 200,000 to 250,000 
tons of plates. Details still are pend- 
ing. It is reported the Barnsdall 
Corp. is preparing to lay an 800-mile 
gasoline line from the Mid-continent 
field to Milwaukee by way of Okmul- 
gee and Barnsdall, Okla., Kansas City, 
Mo., Des Moines, Iowa, and Prairie 
du Chien, Wis. 

New York, March 4.—Plate demand 


is slightly less active than a week 
ago. Mills generally continue to quote 
1.90¢ to 1.95c, Coatesville. These 
prices are mentioned for second quar- 
ter, but no definite announcement has 
been made and there has been little 
inquiry for that period. The Texas 
Co. is in the market for additional 
tonnage for miscellaneous work in 
Texas. Few pipe line projects are 
pending and little ship work has de- 
veloped. It is understood that the 
steamship MEUNCHEN, which recently 
sank at her pier in North river, will 
be reconditioned in Germany, with only 
sufficient repairs being made on this 
side to enable the vessel to cross the 
ocean. 

Pittsburgh, March 4.—Plate tonnage 
during February totaled fairly close 
to the January volume although orders 
were smaller. Little additional new 
business has developed. Pending work 
requires a fairly large tonnage, The 
market continues 1.85c, Pittsburgh. 

Cleveland, March 4.—Plate sales and 
specifications generally are small. 
Bethlehem Steel Co. was awarded 1000 
tons of tank plates for locomotives 
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by a Lima, O., builder. The boiler 
and fire box plates went to the Otis 
Steel Co. Some plate tonnage is 
expected to be required by the Sun 
Oil Co. when it establishes a storage 
station here. Plate mills are opening 
books for second quarter at 1.85c, 
Pittsburgh, although some sales re- 
cently were made in the spot market 
at 1.80c and some first quarter con- 
tracts were revised downward to 1.80c. 

Philadelphia, March 4.—Plate book- 
ings are smaller and eastern mills 
are operating at 50 to 75 per cent. 
Prices continue 1.90c to 1.95c, base, 
Coatesville, subject to differentials on 
certain kinds of business. As a result 
of recent mail contracts the following 
vessels, taking substantial tonnages of 
plates, are expected to be ordered: 
Two, each of 20,000 deadweight tons, 
for United States Lines Inc.; two, 
each of 5000 deadweight tons, for 
Columbian Steamship Co., and two, 
each of 8000 deadweight tons, for the 
Panama Mail Line. 





CONTRACTS PLACED 





1000 tons tank plates for locomotives for Chesa- 
peake & Ohio and allied railroads, ordered by 
Lima Locomotive Works from Bethlehem Steel 
Cc 


0. 

950 tons, two tank shells, for Standard Oil Co., 
San Luis Obispo, Calif., to Western Pipe & 
Steel Co. 

800 tons, tanks for Shell Oil Co., Seattle and 
vicinity, to Commercial Boiler Works. 

100 tons, wharf boat for Weirton Steel Co., 
Weirton, W. Va., to Midland Barge Co. 

100 tons, water tank, for Jamaica Water Supply 
Co., Jamaica, L. I., to Pittsburgh-Des Moines 
Steel Co. 





CONTRACTS PENDING 





1100 tons, 42-inch water main extension, Ta- 
coma, Wash. Bids Feb. 26. 

8500 tons, vessel for Peninsular & Occidental 
Line, Jacksonville, Fla. Bids March 7. 
2500 tons, vessel for Fall River Line, Fall 

River Mass. 





Refractories 





Greatly Lessened Demand for Repair 
and New Construction 
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Pittsburgh, March 4.—Refractory 
business has tapered and February 
activity declined below January. Re- 
pair work by steel companies has 
moderated and brick for new equip- 
ment also has been in lighter demand 
than for the past several months. 
Prospective work for several com- 
panies, however, gives promise for 
second quarter. Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corp. blew out one of its Ali- 
quippa stacks the middle of February 
for relining. Prices are firm at $43 
to $46 for first quality fire clay brick 
and $43 for silica brick. Magnesite 
continues $40 for imported material 
and $22, Washington, for domestic. 


The process of making malleable 
castings was patented in England by 
Samuel Lucas on May 30, 1804. 
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Municipal Demand Fairly Well 
Maintained—Private Orders Fair 
—150,000-ton Line Up for Cleve- 


















NNUAL requirements are being placed by some municipalities, 
including Pittsfield, Mass., 1000 tons. R. D. Wood & Co. is 


low on 1460 tons for Brockton, Mass. 
North Central states maintain a moder- 


next week on 2500 tons. 
ate demand. 


Steel pipe gradually improves. 


Detroit opens bids 


Richmond, B. C., 


awarded 2000 tons to British interests. 
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Chicago, March 4.—Moderately heavy 
private buying of cast pressure pipe 
is reported in the North Central mar- 
kets. It is estimated that present vol- 
ume is slightly ahead of a year ago. 
Orders of 50 to 100 tons each are 
common. Detroit opens bids March 10 
on 2500 tons of 6 and 8-inch pipe. 
The 800 tons of 4 to 12-inch pipe for 
Duluth is pending, as is 400 tons of 
24-inch pipe for Minneapolis. Prices 
for 6 to 24-inch remain steady at 
$45.20 to $46.20, delivered Chicago. 


Boston, March 4.—Cast pipe condi- 
tions remain good. Municipalities 
placed about 1600 tons last week. 
Considerable private business was 
awarded. While $46.10 is firm for 4- 
inch, the $42.10 to $43.10 range for 
6-inch and larger is even firmer. 
Pittsfield, Mass., placed its 1930 re- 
quirements, about 1000 tons, and two 
other orders 350 and 250 tons, respec- 
tively, were awarded by Quincy, Mass., 
and Concord, N. H. R. D. Wood & 
Co. is low on 1460 tons. 


Pittsburgh, March 4.—Despite a 
lack of marked improvement in aggre- 
gate demand for tubular products, 
standard pipe is showing signs of 
improved activity in the near future. 
Inquiry is heavier although selling 
has not broadened perceptibly. Oil 
country requirements of seamless ma- 
terial hold to their previous light 
volume. Mechanical tubing and loco- 
motive and boiler tubes remain fairly 
active. No further developments are 
heard on pending line pipe projects; 
action is expected to be taken on sev- 
eral by spring. Pipe mill operations 
generally are unchanged at around 40 
per cent. 


Cleveland, March 4.—After surviv- 
ing three of the worst months in the 
past year, December, January and 
February, the pipe mills look to March 
to develop greater tonnage. Buttweld 
tonnage is improving slightly as job- 
bers turn over their stocks. A 6-inch 
gasoline pipe line from Marcus Hook, 
Pa., to Cleveland for the Sun Oil 
Co., 550 miles, is estimated to take 
150,000 tons or more, counting about 
19 pounds to the foot. The general 
contract on 1200 tons of 24-inch cast 
ipe for the city is scheduled to be 
et at a meeting tomorrow. This is 
for the Belwoir boulevard job. 

Birmingham, Ala., March 4.—Cast 
pipe production will be increased this 
month because of recent lettings. De- 
liveries are picking up. Practically 


all awards are for centrifugal and a 
wide range of sizes is noted. 





CONTRACTS PLACED 





1000 tons, 1930 requirements, Pittsfield, Mass., to 
Warren Foundry & Pipe Co. 

350 tons, 6 to 12-inch for Quincy, Mass., to War- 
ren Foundry & Pipe Co. 

300 tons for Oregon-Washington Water Service 
Co., Vancouver, Wash., to American Cast Iron 
Pipe Co. 

250 tons, 12 to 24-inch for Salem, Oreg., to 
American Cast Iron Pipe Co. 

250 tons, 6 to 12-inch for Concord, N. H., to 
United States Pipe & Foundry Co. 

200 tons, 6 to 10-inch class 150 Universal pipe, 
Pacific Lumber Co., Scotia, Calif., to Central 
Foundry Co. 

125 tons, 4 to 8-inch for Tacoma, Wash., to un- 
stated French interest. 


STEEL PIPE 


2000 tons 4 to 8-inch especially wrapped steel 
pipe for Richmond, B. C., to unstated British 
interest. 





CONTRACTS PENDING 





350 tons, 20-inch class B, East Bay Municipal 
Utility District, Oakland, Calif., United States 
Pipe & Foundry Co. low bidder. 

141 tons, 6 and 8-inch class B, improvement of 
Yell street, San Diego, Calif.; bids March 10. 

Unstated tonnage, 25,000 lineal feet 2-inch, 
20,000 feet 4-inch, 25,000 6-inch class B, and 
ra feet of 12-inch class C, for Dallas, 

ex. 


Westinghouse Co. Wins 


Harvard Award 


Pittsburgh, March 4.—The Harvard 
Award for the general or institutional 
advertising campaign conspicuous for 
the excellence of its planning and exe- 
cution established by Edward W. Bok, 
late philanthropist and publicist of 
Philadelphia, was presented to the West- 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. The award was tho 
first given to a national institutional 
advertising campaign in newspapers 
since the founding of the event. The 
award, consisting of a certificate and 
a cash prize of $2000, was made by 
Dean Wallace B. Donham, of the Har- 
vard Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration, to J. C. MeQuiston, gen- 
eral advertising manager of the West- 
inghouse company, and to A. L. Bil- 
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ingsley, president of Fuller & Smith, 
Cleveland, advertising agency of 
Westinghouse. 





Tin Plate 





Consumers Specifying Liberally—Op- 
erations Slightly Higher 
TIN PLATE PRICES, PAGE 106 


Pittsburgh, March 4.—Tin plate is 
quiet in the spot market but speci- 
fications against contracts are coming 
out freely. Februarv tonnage was in 
good seasonal volume and tin plate 
requirements for most grades of cans 
compare favorably with the rate of a 
year ago. Mill operations are slightly 
heavier, with the current rate 75 to 
80 per cent. Tin plate continues 
$5.25 per 100-pound base box, Pitts- 
burgh. 





Iron Ore 





Ford Issues Inquiry for 330,000 Tons 
—Market Otherwise Quiet 
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Cleveland, March 4.—An inquiry for 
330,000 tons of Lake Superior iron 
ore has been issued by the Ford 
Motor Co., Detroit. The company 
issued an inquiry at this same time 
last year for 360,000 tons, purchased 
about 340,000 tons soon thereafter, 
and additional tonnage making up the 
difference later in the season. In 1928 
it purchased about 400,000 tons. As 
usual the inquiry calls for four grades, 
but there is some variation in ton- 
nages this year from those of 1929. 
Shipments from the company’s two 
mines in the Lake Superior district 
in 1929 totaled 145,591 tons. Its 
Blueberry mine, Marquette range, was 
just getting into production. The 
Ford company’s inquiries have opened 
the market for a half dozen consecu- 
tive years; there is scarcely a week’s 
difference in the time of issuance, a 
routine purchasing system evidently 
being the controlling factor rather 
than market conditions. Prices last 
year were established March 22, at 
an advance of 25 cents. No definite 
time is set for prices on the current 
Ford inquiry. The market is likely 
to be slower in opening this year. 
Shipments of iron ore from Lake 
Erie docks to interior furnaces in 
February were 1100 cars less than in 
February, 1929, according to the Ore 
& Coal Exchange. 


Republic Merger Definite 


Cleveland, March 4.—Formal an- 
nouncement that the Republic Steel 
Corp. merger is operative is expected 
to be made, deposits of stock, which 
closed March 1, being sufficient. Under 
the title Republic Steel Corp. are be- 
ing grouped the Republic Iron & Steel 
Co., Central Alloy Steel Corp., Donner 
Steel Co. and Bourne-Fuller Co. 
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Sheets 


Automotive Tonnage Slower in 
Developing — Valley Operations 
Are Reduced to 63 Per Cent 











CONTRACTION in sheet business with the automotive in- 
dustry has emphasized irregularity in the market. 


Mis- 


cellaneous requirements support Chicago district mill opera- 
tions at 75 to 80 per cent, while valley independents have dropped 


from 78 to 63 per cent. 


Shipments to electrical, farm equipment 


and freight car plants are holding to a fairly high average. 
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Pittsburgh, March 4.—Sheet _busi- 
ness continues at the slow rate of 
the past several weeks. Failure of 
automotive requirements to improve 
is held responsible for restricted ac- 
tivity. Requirements of some other 
sheet consumers, including the elec- 
trical equipment, farm implement and 
freight car building industries, hold to 
a good seasonal volume. Some con- 
traction is noted in automotive ton- 
nage. Additional inquiries are being 
received for various grades for second 
quarter. Producers have not named 
prices for that period, although in- 
timations are heard of a possible ad- 
vance in black and galvanized. Mills 
are meeting with fair success in sta- 
bilizing quotations at present levels 
and 2.65c for black, 3.30c for galvan- 
ized, and 2.10c and 2.25c for blue 
annealed are fairly well held on new 


business. Autobody sheets generally 
are 3.90c. Tin mill black is slightly 
easier, with 2.85c applied on some 


new tonnage. Operations are lower, 
the current rate 65 to 70 per cent. 

New York, March 4.—Sheet busi- 
ness is moderately active, showing 
little change from a wek ago. Prices 
appear firm at 3.30c, Pittsburgh, for 
galvanized, and moderately steady at 
2.10e for blue annealed plates and 
2.25¢e for blue annealed sheets. Black 
sheets at 2.65c, Pittsburgh, are sub- 
ject to shading of $1. 

Buffalo, March 4.—Operations at 
district sheet mills have been in- 
creasing gradually since Jan. 1 and 
now average 75 per cent. Demand has 
reached a favorable stage, although 
automotive buying is not up to ex- 
pectations. Prices are unchanged. 

Chicago, March 4.—Sheet mill ton- 
nage is picking up steadily and opera- 
tions are holding at 75 to 80 per cent, 
the highest in many weeks. Tonnage 
is well diversified and coming from 
many districts, but orders from the 
Southwest are disappointing in view of 
the open weather there. While blue 
annealed sheets are leading, orders 
also are active for the lighter gages. 
It is understood second quarter books 
soon will be opened formally. Mills 
have been seeking to advance prices 
for second quarter, as it is stated 
galvanized sheets are selling at about 
the cost of production. 

Youngstown, O., March 4.—New 
sheet business developed a_ distinct 
lull in the past week, which was not 
unexpected in view of the hesitancy 
shown by automotive builders. Inde- 
pendent mill operations are 63 per 
cent, compared with 78 per cent last 


week. Intimations come from automo- 
bile builders that after the middle 
of this month they expect higher op- 
erating rates. Several important 
makers of sheets here have opened 
books for second quarter at 2.75c, 
Pittsburgh, for common black; 3.90c 
for autobody; 4.00c for furniture; 
3.40c for galvanized; 2.10c and 2.25c 
for blue annealed. Tin mill black has 
been reaffirmed at 2.90¢c and long 
terne plates at $3.90. 


_Cleveland, March 4.—Sheet specifica- 

tions continue to lag. A local builder 
has been decreasing its schedule until 
now it is making about 3000 bodies 
per day. Sheets used in building con- 
struction have moved well, particu- 
larly to jobbers. Shipments of metal 
furniture sheets are at about the same 
rate as in January-February. Large 
quantities of blue annealed sheets 
for cars are being released for the 
orders recently distributed by Chesa- 
peake & Ohio and allied railroads.. Lo- 
cal sheet mills are about 60 per cent 
engaged. Autobody sheet prices are 
being reaffirmed at 3.90c, base, Pitts- 
burgh for second quarter. While that 
figure applies on some prompt sales 
of metal furniture sheets, 4.00¢c is 
being quoted by some mills for second 
quarter. One or two mills quote 
2.75¢ on black for that period, al- 
though 2.65¢ can be had for prompt 
shipment. Continuous mills name 2.15¢ 
on No. 13 gage blue annealed and 2.00c 
on No. 10. Jobbing mills are $2 to $3 
a_ton higher. Galvanized are 3.30c 
with one mill quoting 3.40e. 

Cincinnati, March 4.—Sheet mills in 
this district have reduced produc- 
tion to about 65 per cent of capacity. 

St. Louis, March 4.—A slightly bet- 
ter demand has developed for sheets 
and producers look for further improve- 
ment this month. No. 24 black sheets 
now are 3.07c, delivered, St. Louis; 
No. 10 blue annealed, 2.42c; No. 13 
blue annealed, 2.57¢, and No. 24 gal- 
vanized, 3.72c. 

Philadelphia, March 4.—Demand for 
sheets is not holding up to the Janu- 
ary rate. Black sheets are unchanged 
and sales were noted in the past week 
at 2.65c, base, Pittsburgh, for one pass 
cold rolled, although mills are asking 
2.75c for second quarter. Galvanized 
are 3.30¢, base, Pittsburgh. One or 
two jobbers have bought at less. Blue 
annealed continue 2.10c and 2.25c, 
Pittsburgh, subject to occasional con- 
cessions, while the sheets rolled on 
continuous mills are $2 to $3 a ton 
under the blue annealed prices. 
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Construction Slows Up—Awards Lower at 
26,345 Tons For Week—Inquiries Fewer— 
Prospects Are Bright For Spring 





Structural Shapes 











in numerous market centers is encountered. 
Awards are lighter in the aggregate and 
inquiries fewer. Lettings of the larger type in- 
clude 6800 tons of grade separation work at Chi- 
cago, a 2600-ton bridge in Texas, a 1500-ton pub- 


A TENDENCY to hold back construction work 


1000-ton school 

















a 1300-ton office building at Baltimore, and a 


at Chicago. Chief among the 


pending items is a 40,000-ton office building at 
New York, and a terminal in Quebec, estimated 
to require ultimately, 100,000 tons. General con- 
tract for a San Francisco hospital, 1400 tons, was 


lishing house at Boston, 4200 tons in two jobs in let. A 2000-ton roadway is up at New York. 


Canada, 1636 tons for two Hocking Valley bridges, 


Chicago, March 4.—Including 6800 
tons for railroad grade separation in 
the Chicago district, structural steel 
bookings reached about 12,000 tons, 
but more than 3000 tons of that goes 
outside the Chicago district. Pros- 
pects are not encouraging for active 
building work in the next 30 to 60 
days, despite a fair number of pend- 
ing projects. Structural mills are 
operating 75 to 80 per cent on speci- 
fications from car builders and mis- 
cellaneous manufacturing orders. In- 
dustrial machinery and supply orders 
are moderately active. Jobbers are 
moving light shapes in fair volume. 
Despite the uncertainty in the struc- 
tural market as to the immediate 
future, deliveries on most sizes are 
three to six weeks. Plain material 
prices are based on 1.95, Chicago. 


Boston, March 4.—O utstanding 
among shape awards is the 1500-ton 
printing plant job for the Herald 
Publishing Co., which went to the 
New England Structural Co. Other 
awards were deferred. New inquiries 
are few and slow to reach the contract 
stage. 


Philadelphia, March 4.—Structural 
shape business continues quiet with 
eastern mills operating 75 to 85 per 
cent. The price range on standard 
shapes continues 1.80c to 1.90c, base, 
eastern mills, although 1.80c is more 
representative. Even this figure is 
being shaded on especially desirable 
tonnages. 

Pittsburgh, March 4.—Recent struc- 
tural steel awards involve small indi- 
vidual lots, 100 to 185 tons. Inquiry 
is fairly active but hesitancy is noted 
in closing. Shipments of plain mate- 
rial during February closely approxi- 
mated the January tonnage although 
backlogs of fabricators were reduced 
during the month. The market on 
plain material generally is 1.85c, Pitts- 
burgh. 

Cleveland, March 4.—Structural 
awards are at low ebb and new in- 
uiries are more quiet than in weeks. 

large number of old inquiries still 
are before the trade, however, and. on 
some of these action is expected with- 
in a week or two. Bids closed yester- 
day on the Mayflower hotel, Akron, 
O., the tonnage having declined to 
about 2500 instead of 3500 tons. Mills 
are ready to book second quarter 
contracts at 1.85c, Pittsburgh, but 
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customers manifest indifference. Some 
fabricating shops still are able to op- 
erate full, while others find their back- 
logs shrinking without sustained re- 
placements. Possibly 30,000 or 40,000 
tons of light shapes are being dis- 
tributed by the carbuilders recently 
awarded car orders by the Chesapeake 
& Ohio and allied roads. 

Birmingham, Ala., March 4.—Con- 
tracts calling for 100 tons or more at 
a time are numerous and fabricating 
shops are busy. No near-future let- 
down is expected. Several small con- 
tracts were received the past week, 
including 160 tons for levee gates at 
New Orleans, to be furnished by the 
Ingalls Iron Works Co. 


Montreal, Que., March 4.—Prelimin- 
ary estimates of the tonnage involved 
in the Canadian National railway ter- 
minal here place requirements at more 
than 50,000 tons. Some believe the 
tonnage ultimately will reach 100,000, 
and be the largest single construction 
job in Canada. In addition to various 
buildings and overhead structures for 
the terminal itself, a warehouse and 
other buildings will be erected along 
the new elevated tracks. Bids may 
be asked within three weeks. A num- 
ber of engineering firms have com- 
bined as the Terminal Engineers, 
which now are completing plans. 





CONTRACTS PLACED 





6800 tons, track elevation work for Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy and other railroads en- 
tering Union station, Chicago, to American 
Bridge Co. 

2600 tons, bridge over Trinity river, Texas, for 





AOUULAUUENDELUEUDESTNAEAL EAT EAT NAAT iW 
Awards Compared 

Tons 

Awards this week ..................... 26,345 

*Awards last week ..................... 36,480 

Awards two weeks ago............ 34,405 

Awards this week in 1929........ 55,933 


Average weekly awards, 1930 34,030 
Average weekly awards, 1929 38,603 
Average weekly awards, Feb. 44,907 
Total awards to date, 1929.... 357,292 
Total awards to date, 1930.... 340,304 
*Revised. 
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Backlogs, recently reduced, will soon be replaced. 


aor & Pacific railroad, to McClintic-Marshall 

0. 

2200 tons, hotel, Canadian National railways, 
Saskatoon, Sask., to Dominion Bridge Co. 


2000 tons, post office, Calgary, Alta., to River- 
side Iron Works. 


1635 tons, two bridges, Hocking Valley rail- 
road, to Mt. Vernon Bridge Co. 


1500 tons, printing and publishing plant, Boston 
— Boston, to New England Structural 
0. 


1300 tons, Baltimore Life building, Baltimore, 
to McClintic-Marshall Co. 


1150 tons, plant, John A. Roebling’s Sons Co., 
Trenton, N. J., to McClintic-Marshall Co. 


1000 tons, Volta schoo! building, Chicago, to un- 
stated fabricator. 


745 tons, custom house at Denver, to McClintic- 
Marshall Co. 

700 tons, building, New York Power & Light 
Co., Albany, N. Y., to Belmont Iron Works. 

600 tons, bridge, Georgetown, D. C., to American 
Bridge Co. 

600 tons, building, R C A Victor Co. Ince., 
Camden, N. J., to Bethlehem Fabricators 
Inc.; incorrectly reported as 1000 tons last 
week, going to Belmont Iron Works. 

500 tons, passenger tunnel, Pennsylvania rail- 
road, to American Bridge Co. 

435 tons, library, University of West Virginia, 
Morgantown, W. Va., to Wheeling Structural 
Steel Corp. This was inadvertently included 
in concrete bar awards in the Feb. 13 issue of 
IRON TRADE REVIEW. 

370 tons, building, Warner Bros., West Fifty- 
fourth street, New York, to Levering & Garri- 


gues Co. 

300 tons, highway bridge, St. Paul, to McClin- 
tic-Marshall Co. 

300 tons, bridge, New York Central railroad, 
—" Springs, N. Y., to McClintic-Marshall 


270 tons, library, Berkeley, Calif., to Pacific 
Coast Engineering Co. 

250 tons, power house, Bingham, Me., to F. P. 
Lyons Iron Works. 

240 tons, Electric Realty building, Philadelphia, 
to Montgomery Iron & Steel Co. 

190 tons, La Salle street substation, Common- 
wealth Edison Co., Chicago, to McClintic- 
Marshall Co. 

185 tons, Masonic temple, Beaver Falls, Pa., to 
Pittsburgh Bridge & Iron Works. 

160 tons for levee gates at New Orleans, to In- 
galls Iron Works Co. 

130 tons, apartment, Hays and Pierce streets, 
San Francisco, to McClintic-Marshall Co. 
130 tons, power house at Salt Creek; Calif., for 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co., to Herrick Iron 

Works. 

125 tons, plant addition, Parker Pen Co., Janes- 
ville, Wis., to R. C. Mahon Co. 

125 tons, bridge, Eastonport, Pa., to McClintic- 
Marshall Co. 

120 tons, power house at Tiger creek for Pacific 
Gas & Electric Co., to the Herrick Iron Works. 

120 tons, apartment, Ellis near Larkin street, 
San Francisco, to Golden Gate Iron Works. 

100 tons, building, Nahigian Bros., 169 North 
Wabash avenue, Chicago, to Wendnagel & Co. 

100 tons, foot bridge, Nickel Plate railroad, 
Cleveland, to Republic Structural Iron Works. 

100 tons, building, Republic Carbon Co., Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., to Pittsburgh Bridge & Iron 
Works. 

100 tons, building, Tidewater Oil Co., Bayonne, 
N. J., to McClintic-Marshall Co. 

100 tons, bridge, Lehigh Valley railroad, Jersey 
City, N. J., to American Bridge Co. 
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100 tons, warehouse, Fourth avenue, Oakland, 


Calif., to Judson-Pacifie Co. 





CONTRACTS PENDING | ConcreteBars 





50,000 tons (may ultimately involve 100,000 
tons) terminal and various other structures 
in connection with it, Canadian National rail- 
way, Montreal, Que.; Terminal Engineers may 
ask for bids within three weeks. 

40,000 tons, estimated, 50-story office building, 
Lexington avenue and Fifty-first street, New 
York ; plans being drawn. 

2000 tons, state capitol building, Charleston, W. 
Va.; bids close March 5. 

2000 tons, roadway, Manhattan bridge, 
York ; bids March 10. 

1400 tons, hospital, Presidio, San Francisco; gen- 
eral contract to Clinton Construction Co. 

1100 tons, second unit, Cincinnati terminal; 
Mt. Vernon Bridge Co. low bidder. 

700 tons, grade crossing, New York Central rail- 
road, New York. 

600 tons, junior high school, Springfield, Mass. ; 
bids March 12. 

500 tons, service building, Commonwealth Edison 
Co., Chicago. 

450 tons, plant, Consolidated Paper Co.., Mon- 
roe, Mich. ; general contract to W. H. Knapp, 
Monroe. 

430 tons, bridge, Baltimore & Ohio railroad, Co- 
lumbus, O. 

425 tons, apartment, 
New York. 

315 tons, bridges, New Jersey, route S41, sec- 
tion 1, Burlington county; also 38 tons bars; 
bids March 10. 

300 tons, warehouse, Bell Telephone Co., Toledo, 
O.; project revived ; bids in. 


New 


West Thirty-first street, 


300 tons, apartment, Vermilyea avenue, New 
York; bids in. 

286 tons, Peck school, Chicago. 

250 tons, building, Sixty-ninth street, Phila- 
delphia. 


230 tons, addition to State building, San Fran- 
cisco; general contract to Vogt & Davidson. 

214 tons, Sauk river bridge, Snohomish county, 
Wash. ; general contract to General Construc- 
tion Co. 

200 tons, school, Suffield, Conn. ; bids March 11. 

200 tons, state highway bridge, Little Hocking, 
O.; bids in. 

145 tons, Live Stock building, 
Calif. ; bids received. 


Sheet & Tube Growth 
Brings Profits 


Steady demand for steel for ten 
months of 1929 and cumulative bene- 
fits of plant betterments of recent 
years contributed to the excellent 
financial statement of Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co., Youngstown, 0O., 
according to James A. Campbell, chair- 


Sacramento, 


man of the board, in his letter to. 


stockholders. 

The improvements include a new 
boiler power plant and electrification 
of equipment at Campbell works, a 
new coke plant at South Chicago 
works, sintering plant at Indiana Har- 
bor works and various minor better- 
ments. Open-hearth capacity has 
been added, a billet mill and a bar 
mill built in the Chicago district, to 
‘be partly in operation by April 1 and 
fully by July 1. 

Authorization has been made for 
expansion of the seamless tube mills 
and construction of a continuous sheet 
mill at the Brier Hill works. The 
latter mill will permit better opera- 
tion with reduced costs. Directors 
expect this mill will materially in- 
-crease profits from this works. 

A deduction from surplus of $3,584,- 
‘644.69 for abandonment of certain 
properties among assets of the Steel 
& Tube Co. of America, important 
among which was the tube plant at 
Zanesville, O. This plant was com- 
pletely dismantled and part of the 
-equipment was moved to Youngstown. 
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Small Work Predominates— 
1450-ton Dam Placed in Mis- 
souri—Prices Unchanged 





various market centers, made up mostly of small jobs. A 


TVR sites sna heavy aggregates of awards are reported in 


Bagnell, Mo., dam, however, 1450 tons, went to Laclede 


Steel Co. 
Erie, Pa. 


An 1100-ton filtration plant nears the closing stage at 
Buffalo’s pending list, totaling 3500 tons, is decreased 


only by the award of a few small lots. 
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Chicago, March 4. — Moderately 
heavy small tonnage building work in 
reinforcing bars is being placed. Sev- 
eral hundred tons are pending for the 
Northwestern Life Insurance building, 
Milwaukee, and about 150 tons will be 
required for unit No. 5 of the Public 
Service Co. of Northern Illinois, at 
Waukegan, Ill. An apartment on 
Barry avenue, Chicago, will require 
450 tons. Published prices for rail 
steel bars are listed at 1.75c, while 
billet bars are 2.00c, plus fabricating 
and engineering extras. 

Boston, March 4.—Betterment noted 
week before last in concrete bars was 
not sustained last week. Several pro- 
jects are about ready for closing but 
owners and buyers move cautiously. 
A number of small lots was ordered, 
making up a 250-ton aggregate. 

Pittsburgh, March 4.—Business in 
reinforcing bars declined slightly dur- 
ing February from the January ton- 
nage but prospects for improvement 
this month are regarded as more 
favorable than a year ago. Recent 
awards have been light but pending 
work remains fairly large. Bids have 
been closed on 1100 tons for a filtra- 
tion plant at Erie, Pa. Bars for 
Allegheny county work remain pend- 
ing. The market continues 1.95c, 
Pittsburgh, for stock lengths and 2.20c 
for cut lengths. 

Buffalo, March 4.—Slow covering of 
reinforcing bar inquiry is reported. 
The total of 3500 tons noted as pend- 
ing here has only been reduced by the 
award of several contracts of less 
than 100 tons apiece. Producers look 
for an active market later on this 
this month. 

Cleveland, March 4.—The only con- 
crete bar project of size actively pend- 
ing here is about 250 tons for the 
piers for the Central-Lorain bridge. 


WANIANELONNSAONANTLEDALOONNECEEANODGNYOOGRONENELENEUAOGOUERDAAPNGNDONEADNNOOUNNGENNAOOTNAE NAA EN AAAeNAA Nn RAE NEHA NTE 
Awards Compared 

Tons 
Awards, this week .................... 5,996 
Awards last week....................006 8,430 
Awards two weeks ago................ 8,750 
Awards this week in 1929.......... 6,550 
Average weekly awards, 1929.... 5,849 
Average weekly awards, 1930 4,933 
Average weekly awards, Feb.... 6,593 
Total awards to date, 1929........ 61,853 
Total awards to date, 1930........ 49,330 


HUQUNUQUUUUENGGUAUUUEERSENUA CUO CEEREALOUO ERENT EN TETAS 


The general contract went to the 
Walsh Construction Co. A tonnage 
is up at Akron, O., for the Mayflower 
hotel, and some attractive work is 
pending at Toledo, O. The National 
Milling Co., Toledo, will construct a 
group of concrete grain storage tanks 
to double its present elevator capacity. 
These will cost approximately $600,- 
000. 





CONTRACTS PLACED 








1450 tons, dam at Bagnell, Mo., for Union Elec- 
tric Light & Power Co., to Laclede Steel Co. 
1000 tons, Hoyt street sewer, Philadelphia, to 
Truscon Steel Co. 
1000 tons, St. Paul 

Dietrich Bros. 
900 tons, service building, Commonwealth Edi- 


garage, Baltimore, to 


son Co., Twenty-second and Throop streets, 
Chicago, to unstated fabricator. 

800 tons, state road sewer, Philadelphia, to 
Truscon Steel Co. 

211 tons, Jewish hospital, Cincinnati, to Pollak 
Steel Co. 

180 tons, first section city hall concourse, 


Philadelphia, to Concrete Steel Co. 

175 tons, dormitory, University of Santa Clara, 
Santa Clara, Calif., to W. S. Wetenhall Co. 
135 tons, library, Berkeley, Calif., to Concrete 

Engineering Co. 

130 tons, miscellaneous work including bakery at 
Alton, Ill., and building for Stephens college, 
Columbia, Mo., to Laclede Steel Co. 

110 tons, two government warehouses, Gecat 
Island, Calif., to Pacific Coast Steel Corp. 
105 tons, school, San Rafael, Calif., to Concrete 

Engineering Co. 

100 tons, Baltimore Life building, 
to Concrete Steel Co. 

100 tons, building, Good Will Industries, Tacoma, 
Wash., to Northwest Steel Rolling Mills. 

100 tons, bank, Salinas, Calif., to W. S. Weten- 
hall Co. 


Baltimore, 





CONTRACTS PENDING 





1100 tons, filtration plant, Erie, Pa., Engstrom 
& Wyman Inc. low bidder. 

700 tons, school at Thirty-third 
Tasker avenue, Philadelphia. 
350 tons, hospital, Presidio, San Francisco; 
general contract to Clinton Construction Co. 
250 tons, piers for Central-Lorain bridge, 
Cleveland; general contract awarded Walsh 

Construction Co. 

150 tons, unit No. 5, Public Service Co. of North- 
ern Illinois, Waukegan, II 

150 tons, Mayflower hotel, Akron, O.; bids 
closed March 3. 

Unstated tonnage, school addition, Glen Ellyn, 
Ill.; Max Dunning, architect. 

Unstated tonnage, several grain storage tanks, 
National Milling Co., Toledo, O. ‘ 
Unstated tonnages, $500,000 engineering build- 
ing, and $400,000 commercial building, Notre 

Dame university, South Bend, Ind. 

Unstated tonnage, sewage treatment plant, 
Rocky River, O.; plans to be issued by J. O. 
Taylor, Fisher building, Chicago, architect 
and engineer. 
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Rails, Cars 


February 
Month Since October—Orders, 
Inquiries Both Decline in March 


Largest Car Buying 





ee 





ROM the present outlook, March will not be as prolific in car 
Beware: as was February, when 16,928 freight cars were divided. 
Only about 5000 are actively pending, including 1500 refriger- 
ators for Pacific Fruit Express and 1000 hopper bodies for Norfolk 


& Western. 


ent rail orders are for small amounts. 


Latter road awarded 500 box cars to own shops. Pres- 


At least 20 engines are up. 
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New York, March 4.—February car 
awards totaled 16,928, compared with 
4966 for January this year and with 
15,944 last February. February thus 
became the largest car ordering month 
since last October, when 19,506 cars 
were bought. Prospects for March 
are less promising since only 5000 are 
actively pending, including 1000 hopper 
bodies for Norfolk & Western. Pass- 
enger car demand is good, more than 
250 coaches being pending. A full 
comparison of car awards by months 
for the past four years follows: 


1930 1929 1928 1927 1926 


roads are pressing for rail shipments. 
The car market is quiet. 





CAR ORDERS PLACED 





American Refrigerator Transit Co., 1000 refri- 
gerator cars, to Mt. Vernon Car Mfg. Co. 
Central Supply Co., Philadelphia, 400 mine 

ears, to Sanford Day Iron Works. 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 10 baggage cars, 
to own shops. 

Eastern Michigan Railways, 10 Hart convertible 
ballast cars, to American Car & Foundry Co. 
Gulf, Mobile & Northern, two combination pas- 
senger and baggage gasoline-electric rail mo- 

tor cars, to J. G.. Brill Co. 

Norfolk & Western, 500 all-steel box, to its own 
shops at Roanoke. 

Texas Pacific, 25 caboose underframes, to Pull- 
man Car & Mfg. Corp. 


LOCOMOTIVE ORDERS PLACED 


Alaska railroad, one rotary snow plow, to Amer- 
ican Locomotive Co. 

Canadian Pacific, eight snow plows, to its An- 
gus shops, and 10 locomotive tenders, to Mon- 
treal Locomotive Works. 

Georgia, Ashburn, Sylvester & Camilla, one lo- 
comotive, to Baldwin Locomotive Works. 





are 4,966 18,196 4,160 14,710 8,880 
on aed 16.928 15,944 10,220 5,960 12,895 
Total 
2 Mo 21,894 29,140 14,880 20,670 21,725 
sre 4 12,028 2,958 4,955 8,895 
April Sa Spree 8.205 6,043 38,675 4,615 
eee oS 7.562 2,581 5,425 4,448 
Re cae 5.886 2,422 7,440 4,285 
OS a are $41 582 2,295 1,265 
ee 2,854 677 1,181 152 
a 4,517 1,378 682 3,335 
* See cae 19,506 2,853 886 2,840 
EER 6,361 6,140 1,189 3,925 
ep oa aTE 9,710 4,799 14,897 8,990 
Total _.... 106,105 44,763 68,295 64,475 
Norfolk & Western opens bids 
March 5 at Roanoke, Va., for 100 


wrought steel wheels and _ require- 
ments for one year on renewal parts 
for electrical equipment and new elec- 
trical apparatus. 

Pittsburgh, March 4.—Specifications 
for track material are steady, although 
recent demand has been less active 
than during January. A few orders 
have been held up, largely on account 
of weather conditions. No additional 
inquiry is being received for either 
rails or track material. Light rails 
are quiet, with the price irregular 
due to rerolling rail competition. 

Cleveland, March 4.—Supplementary 
rail purchases are not expected by 
rail mills selling here until June or 
July. Railroads are all expected to 
exercise their full options. The re- 
cent car orders distributed by Chesa- 
peake & Ohio, Hocking Valley, Pere 
Marquette and Erie are estimated to 
involve 90,000 tons of plates and blue 
annealed sheets. These orders now 
are being distributed among the mills. 

Chicago, March 4.—Western rail 
mills, operating at practical capacity, 
have booked several additional miscel- 
laneous rail orders, totaling 3000 to 
3500 tons, and about 6000 tons of 
track accessories, the latter to cover 
urgent needs. Quarterly buying of 


track fastenings has not started. Rail- - 
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CAR ORDERS PENDING 





Amiesite Asphalt Co. of America, Philadelphia, 
five flat cars. 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, five passenger 


cars. 

Long Island, 20 to 40 multiple-unit coaches. 

Newfoundland Railway, 50 box cars. 

New York, New Haven & Hartford, 15 coke 
cars. 

Norfolk & Western, 1000 all-steel hopper coal 
car bodies. 

Pacific Fruit Express, 1500 refrigerator cars 
contemplated. 

Rock Island Refrigerator Co., 200 tank cars. 

White Eagle Oil & Refining Co., Kansas City, 
Mo., 25 tank cars. 

LOCOMOTIVE ORDERS PENDING 

Erie, ten locomotives. 

Illinois Terminal, two locomotives. 

Louisville & Nashville, eight locomotives; in- 
quiry again out. 


Canadian Output Close 
to Normal Rates 


Toronto, Ont., March 4.—Production 
of pig iron in Canada during January 
was 87,097 tons which was 5 per cent 
over the 82,632 tons of December and 
slightly under the 87,764 tons of 
January, 1929. Compared with De- 
cember the output of basic iron ad- 
vanced from 45,292 tons, to 48,898 
tons, and malleable iron from 4901 
tons to 8108 tons. Foundry iron was 
slightly lower at 30,073 tons, compared 





with 32,436 tons. Production of ferro- 
alloys during January at 6943 tons 
was slightly under the 6986 tons re- 
ported for December. 

The output of steel ingots and direct 
steel castings in January at 115,200 
tons was 40 per cent over the 82,415 
tons for the previous month, but 
slightly under the 116,260 tons pro- 
duced in January, 1929. Compared 
with December, production of steel 
ingots in January advanced from 
76,389 tons to 108,644 tons and steel 
castings showed an increase from 6026 
tons to 6556 tons. Of the month’s 
total all but 84 tons of ingots and 
308 tons of castings were made for 
further use of the producers, the re- 
mainder being intended for sale. 





| Cold Finished Steel 





Specifications Light and Forward Buy- 
ing Is Small 
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Pittsburgh, March 4.—Demand for 
cold-finished steel bars and shafting 
is slow, largely due to restricted 
automotive activity. Requirements of 
other consumers, including implement 
builders, who are in their active sea- 
son, remain fair but specifications for 
automotive use show little gain since 
a month ago. Specifications are ad- 
justed closely to current requirements 
and few buyers are anticipating needs. 
Incoming business and shipments dur- 
ing February were slightly smaller 
than during January. The market 
remains steady at 2.10c, Pittsburgh. 

Cleveland, March 4.—The 2.10c, 
Cleveland, price is being named for 
second quarter contracts, with small 
buying response. Automotive inter- 
est_is slowly reviving. Specifications 
in February were disappointing. Screw 
stock is steady at 2.20c, Cleveland, 
and is fairly active. 


Bethlehem Shows Film 


Nine reels of motion picture film 
describing the manufacture of struc- 
tural steel shapes, taken by the Beth- 
lehem Steel Corp., Bethlehem, Pa., 
and being shown in various cities by 
George A. Richardson, director of 
technical publicity, is attracting much 
favorable comment. The film and its 
accompanying lecture was presented 
before an audience in Public audi- 
torium, Cleveland, March 3. 

The picture depicts all operations 
from the unloading of raw materials 
to loading of finished material at the 
same docks. Views were taken from 
most unusual points—there are close- 
ups and “crane’s eye” views which 
together give both general and de- 
tailed impressions. The film and lec- 
ture emphasize the great size and 
activity of a modern steel plant. 

The lecture and film are to be pre- 
sented in other cities as follows: Co- 
lumbus, O., March 6; Troy, N. Y., 
March 12; Bethlehem, Pa., March 14 
and 19; New York, March 18 (tenta- 
tive); Washington, March 20. Four 
eg will be spent in the Middle 
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Kd! Market Sectio 





Strip 


| 


Production Continues to Be Hin- 
dered By 
Buying—Prices Hold 


Lack of Automotive 




















RODUCERS of strip steel are keeping production close to 
specifications and consumers are taking only sufficient for cur- 


rent needs. 


Specifications are slightly above those of January. 


Second quarter tonnage is offered at unchanged prices, but users 
are little interested. Hot-rolled strip is in better demand than cold. 
Some shading is reported on cold-rolled. 
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Pittsburgh, March 4.—Incoming 
strip business during February showed 
a slight gain over that of January al- 
though a slight hesitancy is noted in 
recent buying. Automotive consump- 
tion continues restricted and specifica- 
tions are adjusted closely to immedi- 
ate requirements. Mill operations 
closely follow the daily rate of buying 
and currently are lower at 50 to 60 
per cent for hot mills and 30 to 40 
per cent for cold mills. Producers 
are ready to take second quarter 
requirements at 1.80c and 1.90c for 
the two sizes of hot strip and 2.65c 
for cold strip, although little interest 
as yet is shown in tonnage beyond 
March. Prices are fairly steady, with 
recent prices lower than 2.65¢ on cold- 
rolled strip showing no tendency to 
become more prevalent. 

New York, March 4.—Cold-rolled 
strip is easier at 2.60c to 2.65c, Pitts- 
burgh. A softer tone also prevails in 
hot strip, at 1.80c to 1.90c, Pittsburgh, 
depending upon widths, subject to 
occasional shading. Business is re- 
stricted and unchanged, with deliver- 
ies on hot strip about two weeks and 
on cold strip two to three weeks. 


Philadelphia, March 4.—Hot strip 
continues 1.80c and 1.90c, Pittsburgh, 
according to width, subject to occa- 
sional concessions on attractive ton- 
nage. Mills are asking those prices 
for second quarter. Cold strip is un- 
changed at 2.65c, Pittsburgh, for cur- 
rent business with mills seeking 2.75c, 
Pittsburgh, for second quarter. 

Youngstown, O., March 4,—Con- 
sumers of hot-rolled strip continue to 
urge shipments, especially for nar- 
rower widths. Mills are restricting 
commitments to the end of March. 
Mills now feel a strong urge to re- 
affirm present prices for second quar- 
ter, or 1.90c for narrow and 1.80c 
for wide, both Pittsburgh base. Cold- 
rolled strip needs do not appear so 
insistent as for hot-rolled but are of 
sufficient volume to keep valley mills 
operating about 60 per cent, and 
better rates are expected by the end 
-f March. For second quarter de- 
livery mills plan to offer 2.75¢ Pitts- 
burgh and Cleveland, an advance of 
$2 a ton. 

Cleveland, March 4.—Strip steel 
moves sluggishly as far as automotive 
trade is concerned. Miscellaneous con- 
suming lines have maintained a fair- 
ly good demand and a local cold strip 
mill, catering to that buying class, 
was on double turn until last week. 
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Sellers depending upon automobile 
buyers, however, are hungry for ton- 
nage. They adhere to 2.65c, Cleve- 
land, however, and have announced 
that for second quarter. Hot strip 
tonnage is slightly heavier in some 
instances and lower in others. 
Chicago, March 4.—Cold-rolled strip 
producers see no improvement in auto- 


ni 





motive demand. It is estimated that 
cold-rolled operations are not much 
more than 40 to 45 per cent for the 
industry as a whole, although some 
mills are reported to be above 50 per 
cent. Hot-rolled strip producers are 
in a better position in operating con- 
ditions, at about 65 per cent. Hot- 
rolled quotations are 1.90c to 2.00c, 
Chicago, for wide and narrow strip. 
Some reports in this district are that 
cold-rolled tonnage has been quoted 
under __2..65c, Pittsburgh-Cleveland, 
base. 


J & L Men Promoted 


William B. Todd, until recently gen- 
eral manager of sales in the cold- 
finished steel department of the Jones 
& Laughlin Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, 
has been appointed assistant general 
manager of sales of that company, 
with automobile business as a whole, 
under his general direction. J. Davis 
Allen, for a number of years asso- 
ciated with the cold-finished sales de- 
partment, has been named to succeed 
Mr. Todd. 





Wire 


Country Buying Aids Mills— 
Industrial Use Continues to Sup- 
port Market Generally 








in wire and its products but advancing spring has quickened 


[VA is teen to oe wire continues the foundation of activity 


demand from the country and better tonnage is moving 


through jobbers to that destination. 
opened on the same price basis as at present. 


Second quarter books are being 
Some revision in 


classification of woven-wire fencing is being made. 
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Chicago, March 4A better tone 
is shown in the wire market as job- 
ber and dealer tonnage from the 
agricultural districts has picked up 
moderately. This is attributed in part 
to warmer weather. Manufacturers’ 
wire is holding its own. Wire mill 
operations remain at about 50 to 55 
per cent. Mills have quoted present 
prices for some second quarter busi- 
ness and it is expected books will be 
formally opened shortly on the basis 
of 2.45c, Chicago or western mills, for 
bright wire, and $2.35 to $2.45 for 
wire nails. Efforts are being made 
to stiffen the nail price. 

Worcester, Mass., March 4.—Febru- 
ary closed with no large tonnages 
on wire producers books, but March 
looks better and will probably bring 
first quarter figures to about 8 to 12 
per cent below last year on both ship- 
ments and bookings. Automobile tire 
wire is in demand. Plain bright wire 
to dealers remains 2.55c¢ to 2.65c, base, 
Worcester. 

Cleveland, March 4.—Some_ wire 
mills are opening books for second 
quarter and the price appears to be 
firming up somewhat. While 2.40c, 
Cleveland has been the official price 
on manufacturers’ wire for first quar- 
ter, makers are holding this for sec- 
ond quarter. The same applies to 


nails at $2.30. Changes have been 
made in the method of quoting woven 
wire fencing which affect the entire 
schedule. This schedule was put in ef- 
fect Feb. 17 by the leading producer. 
Other makers retain their price of 
$65 to retailers pending analysis of 
the new schedules. 

New York, March 4.—Demand for 
wire is showing substantial gain in 
the experience of some sellers. The 
expected pickup in nails has not mate- 
rialized and they are moderately firm 
at $2.30, Pittsburgh-Cleveland, for 
jobber and general trade, with bright 
wire firm at 2.40c, Pittsburgh-Cleve- 
land, for manufacturing trade. 

Pittsburgh, March 4.—Specifications 
for most grades of wire products are 
steady with little change from a month 
ago. February tonnage compared 
favorably with that of January al- 
though merchant products were in 
lighter demand than in the preceding 
month or February, 1929. Manufac- 
turers’ wire continues in fair demand 
although buying has not improved 
during the past several weeks. The 
market on bright hard wire remains 
steady at 2.40c, Pittsburgh, although 
easiness continues in merchant grades 
and in wire rods. The latter are off 
$2 a ton at $38. Wire nails generally 
are $2.25 to $2.30. 
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Kid Market Section 


‘Nonferrous Metals 





Lead Prices Show Weakness While Zinc Is 
Easy and Tin Quotations Drop to New Low 
Level—Copper Continues in Firm Market 





Prices of the Week, Cents a Pound 


———Copper—— Straits Tin 

Electro Lake Casting New York 

delivered delivered refinery Spot Futures 
i, S ge besor ae ; 18.00 18.10 17.25 38.25 38.55 6.25 
fe ee La Se . 18.00 18.10 17.25 38.00 38.30 6.10 
| lS RRS See eee sie 18.00 18.10 17.30 37.621, 37.95 6.10 
March 6B............... & bo GE Se ot ‘ 18.00 18.10 17.30 37.50 37.90 6.00 * 
March 4.. es owes ; 18.00 18.10 17.30 37.25 37.55 6.00 


EW YORK, March 4.—Prices 
of nonferrous metals have 
been mostly on the down 
trend in the past week, but 
copper has been conspicuous for its 
firmness. Weakness in lead was sur- 
prising. Tin prices fell to a new low 
level. Zine eased off slightly. Silver 
has dropped so far as to be of im- 
portant consideration in the mining 
of lead and copper, and exert further 
influence on the metal situation. 

Shipments of all metais continue at 
steady rates, mostly about 75 to 80 
per cent of last year’s average in the 
domestic market. Most of the weak- 
ness in prices originates in foreign 
markets, and this is especially true of 
lead and silver. 

Copper products are in good de- 
mand, Sales of brass products are 
moderate. Prices of these products 
are unchanged. 


Copper—Moderate domestic business 
is being done every day. Buying is 
more steady now than it was some 
time ago, but the total remains light- 
er than last year. All orders are for 
prompt shipment. Export business, 
which showed an improvement early in 
the year, has tended to lag lately. 
February statistics are likely to show 
another increase in refined stocks, but 
curtailment of output at the mines is 
expected to be more apparent. 

Zinc—New business has been ex- 
tremely light as users covered imme- 
diate requirements a few weeks ago. 
It is believed that additional pur- 
chases soon will be necessary. The 
market has slipped off gradually from 
5.15¢ to 5.10c, East St. Louis. Not all 
smelters will meet this price. Sup- 
plies continue out of balance, but it 
appears as if consumption of zinc in 
the brass mills and galvanizing shops 
should increase materially in the 
spring. 

Tin—Prices of this metal continue 
to fall gradually with nearly every 
day marking a new low level for the 
past several years. Consumers have 
bought lightly for nearby shipment, 
mostly, ann 4 a few sales have been 
scattered in distant months. The 
world visible supply of tin increased 
4549 tons in February to the largest 
in the history of the industry. The 
increase was more than the trade had 

. Straits shipments were 
large and all world deliveries light. 

Lead—The recent price drop of 
%-cent surprised the entire nonfer- 
rous metal market. It was caused by 
weakness in the European market. 
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Consumption here continues the largest 
of any nonferrous metal. 
Aluminum—Business is quiet, ship- 
ments of fair size, and prices un- 
changed.—Daily Metal Trade. 





TENT 
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Mill Products 


Base price cents per pound f.o.b. mill, except 
where otherwise specified 


SHEETS 
Yellow brass (high) cc... 23.25 
Copper, hot rolled ................0ssssss-e 27.75 
Lead, full sheets (cut %c more) 9.75 
Zine sheet (100-pound base) ........... 10.50 
Zine strip (100-pound base) ........ 9.50 
Aluminum, flat sheets, up to 10 
gage, 3 to 72 inches wide ......... 31.30 
SEAMLESS TUBE 
Yellow brass (high)  .............cccce 28.25 
OU desabivdiciiermadesciniddniaienmncodh 29.25 
RODS 
Yellow brass (high, full turnings) 21.25 
PR ROTI di cnssees edb eS icer cere 24.00 
WIRE 
ROUND 'ccoddinashbuca ueibbieusaripicbslapauiiessekianspser 19.87% 
Yellow brass (high)  ............ccccc 23.75 
Old Metals 


Dealers’ buying prices, cents per pound 
HEAVY RED BRASS 


IGT: TAIN”. cscicsiasdounbeteavanpscdnbieabieseiohoes 11.25 to 11.75 

II ina | sv caits cicchalg caebaaimaniaiiied 11.25 to 11.50 

CIEL” Ysicvhcins hashes cdlsneainotdsdaclbgdbainies 11.50 to 12.00 

re We es Gee ee ee ee 10.50 to 10.75 
HEAVY YELLOW BRASS 

aE ae ee a: On 7.50 to 8.00 


HEAVY COPPER AND WIRE 











New York 14.25 to 14.50 
Boston _...... . 14.00-to 14.50 
Chicago ..... .. 18.75 to 14.00 
Cleveland .. . 13.50 to 14.00 
St. Louis ... . 10.50 to 11.00 
RED BRASS BORINGS 
pa a Aad LERILS 2 CNR, 68 8 oa 10.25 to 10.75 
YELLOW BRASS beng 
CaN inks sida meas 50 to 8.00 
New York 12.25 to 12.50 
Chicago 12.25 to 12.50 
Cleveland 12.00 to 12.50 
WE RABID... svccirincccctlabiahbesddistinnstble 10.50 to 11.00 
LIGHT BRASS 
JS LR DE CLL ILL OC 6.50 to 7.00 
phen. Sa ta 0 IT, 22 6.25 to 6.75 
MOI icUinandecesdbAcbdépbonecdsunbseckanbsdletons 6.00 to 6.50 
Fa I § deaths totgeess ddocedinownstbcecapsientios 6.00 to 6.50 
ZINC 
OR, RE APRS ESAS Se 2.75 to 3.00 
AU ; \ scasdespccdcgenencsidhiineseasegosensued sits 2.25 to 2.50 
es > RA als Linecscttaenbe | debbstblicreces 2.75 
ALUMINUM 
Clippings, soft, Cleveland .......... 14.00 to 15.00 
Clippings, hard, Cleveland 10.50 to 11.00 
Borings, Cleveland  ..............cc.cs00e 7.50 to 8.00 
Cast, Cleveland — .......cccce .. 9.50 to 10.00 
NR SII iii aiaeeteciniateoessiepapynignns 10.00 to 10.50 
Cast, St. Louis : .. 10.50 to 11.00 
Secondary Metals 
Remelt aluminum No. 12 ................. 16.25 to 16.75 
Brass ingot, 85-5-5-5 ..........ccceeccesee 15.50 to 15.75 
HiQUDAELAAPENUENA EL TAEEANEATEY ENN APRA PANERA TA ELUATE 


Lead LeadEast Zinc 98-99 % Spot Ingot 
New York St. Louis St. Louis Aluminum Antimony Nickel 


6.10 5.12% 23.90 9.00 35.00 
5.95 5.10 23.90 9.00 35.00 
5.95 5.10 23.90 9.00 35.00 
5.85 5.10 23.90 9.00 35.00 
5.85 5.10 23.90 8.90 35.00 





Coke By-Products | 





Shipments Expand Moderately—Phenol 
Shaded—Take More Naphthalene 
New York, March 4.—Contract ship- 

ments of light oil distillates are 

slightly heavier. Prices are firm and 
unchanged. A fair spot demand is 
noted, but the bulk of the volume it 
against contracts. Toluol is slightly 
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Coke By-Products 


Per Gallon at Producers’ Plants in Tank Lots 


Spot 
I IE soaks ich bcc ccsateiialeaceacien $0.22 
90 per Cont. Hensol ........00cccccccccccsscsccees 0.22 
REPS EU SR OR e ts RS a 0.35 
Solvent naphtha ...............c.sccsssssscssseres 0.28 
Commercial xylol  ............:sccscssecceseseee 0.28 

Per Pound at Producers’ Plants in 
250-Pound Drums 
Ek RAG eee Oe Te ee Oe 0.17 
Per Pound at Producers’ Plants 
Naphthalene flakes ..............ccccsc00 0.04% to 0.0514 
Naphthalene balls ..........csscsscssseeee 0.05% to 0.06% 
Per 100 Pounds Delivered 

Sulphate of ammonia..............ccsc000 $2.10 to $2.20 


UUNEADEALUCGNA DELLE EMAAR 


more active, but xylol has been pro- 
portionately, more so. Benzol is mov- 
ing in good volume with motor fuel 
demand furnishing the bulk of the 
backlog for that material. 

Buying during the first quarter in- 
dicates that some consumers entered 
the year with rather large inventories. 
Until prices slumped late in January, 
seasonal buying was slow. 

While no pronounced dullness pre- 
vails in the market for phenol, buying 
is not heavy and supplies are well up 
with demand. Some shading under 
17.00c is noted on outside material. 

Consumers are taking naphthalene 
in larger shipments as spring buying 
approaches its peak. Spot demand is 
light. The dye trade is taking less 
material than last year, but buying 
is generally well spread. Sulphate 
of ammonia is unchanged and moving 
in moderate volume. 


Quicksilver Market Firm 


New York, March 4.—Quicksilver is 
in a firm market at $123.50 to $124.50 
a flask. 
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UMEROUS orders are being 

received by warehouses but 

individual tonnages are small. 

Lower prices are in effect at 
Buffalo on galvanized sheets. Los 
Angeles jobbers also reduced sheets 
and advanced bands. Railroad mate- 
rial moves well at St. Louis. Chicago 
warehouses adopted new quantity dif- 
ferentials March 3. 


New York—Jobbers expect an early 
pickup in business. Trading to date 
has comprised numerous orders but a 
light aggregate tonnage. Sheet 
prices are still unsettled; the market 
is firmer. 

Philadelphia—Sales here reflect a 
smaller daily average than in January, 
March not reflecting any appreciable 
improvement. Prices are firm. 

Pittsburgh—Sales continue slow, de- 


Warehouse 
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activity retains most of the improve- 
ment noted last month. Sheets move 
poorly. Prices still unsteady, are 
firmer than several weeks ago. Price 
irregularity is noted in bars. 

Buffalo—Sales volume grows slowly. 
Most materials share in the general 
betterment noted in February. New 
prices on galvanized sheets range from 
4.40c for 25 bundles or more to 4.60c 
for smaller quantities. 


Cincinnati—February business did 
not reach the volume of February, 
1929, but is showing improvement. 

Cleveland—Business in February 
closely resembled January’s. More ton- 
nage is expected as soon as milder 
weather permits a start on Cleveland’s 
$50,000,000 building program. Quantity 
differentials are contemplated here. 

Chicago—Effective March 3, ware- 


High Aggregate Tonnage Includes Many 
Small Orders—Sheets Lower at Buffalo, Los 
Angeles—Chicago Adopts Quantity Extras 


for all hot rolled heavy finished ma- 
terial which result in reductions of all 
except base weights, and lots under 
400 tons, the latter differential being 
above the base price. Lots of 400 to 
3999 pounds, inclusive, remain at base, 
lots of 4000 to 7999 pounds, the dif- 
ferential is 15 cents per 100 pounds 
under base; 8000 to 14,999 pounds, 25 
cents under; and for 15,000 pounds 
and over, 35 cents under base. For 
399 pounds or less, 50 cents per 100 
pounds is added to base. Differentials 
apply only on single orders. 

Los Angeles—Blue annealed and 
black sheets have been reduced $3 a 
ton; galvanized, $2. Bands have been 
increased from 4.15¢ to 4.30c. 

St. Louis—Irregularity is noted in 
warehouse conditions. Some lines, 
chiefly railroad, show an improvement. 





















































mand declining in several lines. Total houses adopted quantity differentials River and levee work is _ active. 
. e . 
Warehouse Quotations in Cents Per Pound at Leading Market Centers 
STEEL BARS MING: Sconkescestniase 3.10¢ NO. 24 BLACK SHEETS HOOPS 
Baltimore ............ 3.25¢ Cincinnati 8.40c Baltimore*}  ........ 8.75¢ = Baltimore. ............ 4.00¢ 
UIT hietoiestoeist 3.265¢ Cleveland 3.00¢ Boston 4.85C = Boston ccsecsccssseseenee 5.50¢ to 6.00¢ 
Buffalo creceecsssccseen 3.80¢ Detroit. ..... 3.10¢ Buffalo 4.20e Buffalo 4.05 
Chattanooga ........ 3.25¢ Houston eeesseesereseree 3.25¢ Chicago 4.05¢ Chicago 8.75e 
CHICA ceseesenrssseee 8.00¢ Los Angeles ........ 3.30¢ Cincinnati ... 4.05¢ = Cincinnati ........... 4.05¢ 
Cincinnati ............ 3.80¢ New York?##¢ ...... 8.30 Cleveland*** 8.75€ = Cleveland oee..csseue- 8.25¢ to 8.65c 
Cleveland ..... 3.00¢ Philadelphia’ ..... 2.70¢ Detroit 3.95¢ Detroit, No. 
Detroit 3.00c Pittsburgh ............ 3.00 Los Angeles ........ 4.75¢ and lighter ...... 3.80¢ 
ian ........ 3.00¢ Portland 0.0.00... 3.00 New York ............. 3.65c to 3.90¢ New Yorktt ..... 4.25e 
Los Angeles ........ 3.30 San Francisco .... 8.40¢ Philadelphia*} .... 3.80e Philadelphia® ...... 3.55 
New York+iti..... 3.25¢ BOCES cascssdsdveecoes ‘ Pittsburgh** _....... 3.65¢ to8.75¢ — pittsburgh ............ 4.25e 
Philadelphia* 2.80e St. Louis . Portland srrsvvvsws-- 4.90 — Seattle cecccssssscceceee 5.00¢ 
Pittsburgh .......... 2.90¢ St. Paul . San Francisco .... 4.90¢ TR: PUD persccincieeisnn 4.00¢ 
Portiend’ ..... 3.00¢ y | pees anes TES SON OUNEEO ikiciiiik.. 5.00c 
San Francisco 8.40¢ PLATES ay —_ aeeeeseroronce AS COLD FINISHED STEEL 
gape ae Baltimore 3.25¢ SEIS” Gacrniiis tach usereacs 4.84c —— Flats, 
St. Paul ...... te 8.25¢ Boston 8.365¢ NO. 24 GALVANIZED SHEETS 5, i nor (e) ors B0e(a) 4.000 
Talse crcecesccsccessssses 3.75¢ to 4.04e Buffalo ......... 3.40 Baltimore*t ........ 4.50¢ Boston . 3 55e 4.0B¢ 
Chattanooga ......... 3.35c TROON idstervcsecsccse ; 5.60c Buff ee oe 3.95 4 45e 
IRON BARS CRECREO cnccnceasenen B10 — Bufb al vecseessessesssesen 4.40¢ to 4.60e Chen none $'86¢ 4.866(d) 
Baltigore ............ 8.25¢ Cincinnati ........... 3.40¢ Chicago (local de- hina Seay 4 tee 
eR 3.265c Cleveland, ™% in. SED 460¢ Gj cago ae ae 3.85 435 
I iar isisgeeivin 3.30¢ and thicker ...... 3.00¢ Chicago (outside Chevdland seoserseeees BOC a ibe 
Chattanooga ....... 3.25¢ Cleve., 3/16-in...... 3.20¢ shipment) _........ 4.35c to 4.60¢ Detre i. tenes : 4360 
Chicago v.rcccscseoe 3.06¢ ee, ee ee 3.10¢ Cincinnati ............ 4.90¢ e. A jes (a). 4.50 2206 
Cincinnati ............ 3.30¢ Detroit, 3/16-in.... 3.10¢ Cleveland*** ...... 4.50 New oes B) 3 50e see 
PONE: cenit sence. 3.00¢ Houston  ...cceseeseee 3.00¢ Deets stein 4.60¢ Phil: 4 Iphi es 3. 40e 8.90e 
New York??¢ ......... 8.25¢ Los Angeles ........ 3.30¢ TRGOBEOR... <cdectecscsrscce 5.40¢ Pitiah poe 370e 4 300 
Philadelphia* ...... 2.80¢ New Yorki?t ....... 8.30¢ Los Angeles ........ 5.20¢ Pc land” sesresseeees abe -20¢ 
St. Louis ............. 3.15¢ Philadelphia‘ ..... 2.70¢ Pittsburgh** ....... 4.30¢ ort rr (8) scrssees “abe seneeee 
, oa a TA 8.75¢ to 4.04c —~Pittsburghh ............ 3.00¢  Philadelphia*t .... 4.45¢ = ay (a) = seeneee 
Portland  .......0000.+.. 3.00¢ Pittsburgh** ........ 4.40¢ Battle (B) cere Ab Se aaa 
REINFORCING BARS 3.40c Portland ......2ses 5.50c ae Paul (a)... er Siac 
Baltimore ..........: 3.31¢ 3.15¢ San Francisco 5.30c WIBR cocesereeccrenserenes mits ESC 
Boston .... 265e to 3.50c ; B.25e —- Seattle ccecsscsssssenee 5.50¢ (a) Rounds only; (d) Squares 
Buffalo .... 2.95¢ : 3.35¢ St. Louis 4.85¢ only. 
pe 0 sec yr 2.75¢ to 4.14¢ ae Paul wait _- COLD ROLLED STRIP 
incinnati ............ .15¢ TNR iccesasiions . 5.10¢ to 5.35c i 
Cleveland ........... 2.25 to 2.44e NO. 10 BLUE ANNEALED Boston, 0.100-inch 
Detralh Fi nesisdcaree 2.30c to 3.00¢ Baltimore _............ 8.60¢ Baltimore  .......0+ 4.00¢ 500 pound lots 5.30¢ 
Huston ssnecccsseeesses 3 Boston 3/16-in...... B.915C — BostOr sereescrecsssseess 4.015¢ to 6.00e Buffalo... 5.85¢ 
Los Angeles cl...... 2.40¢ BRERIO — varinsictecescies 8.50¢ at 8.65c Chicago (b) 6.10¢ 
Los Angeles Icl.... 2.70¢ Chattanooga ......... 3.75¢ Chattanooga ........ 3.45¢ Cincinnati ............ 7.15¢ 
New York «00 2.65c to 3.10c Chicago 0... B.85¢ —— ChICAGO sn. sssesseseere 8.20c Cleveland (b) ...... 5.95¢ 
Philadelphia. ........ 2.65¢ to 3.00c Cincinnati ............ 3.45¢ Cincinnati B.50c —»-- Det rOIt  eesereereseersees 5.80¢ 
Pittsburgh ......+0..« 2.75e Cleveland «.......sss0» 8.25¢ Cleveland 8.25c to 3.65¢ New York ............ 5.15¢ 
San Francisco cl. 2.30¢ Detroit 8.85¢ Detroit 3/16-in. Philadelphia (c).. __ 5.16e 
San Francisco Icl. 2.60 Houston 8.90¢ and lighter ...... 8.30¢ (b) Net base, straightening, 
Seattle recesses 3.00¢ Los Angeles ........ 3.85¢ Houston ..cecsesseseees 8.65c cutting, boxing 1 ton or more. 
i 3.15¢ New Yorkft ...... 3.50c to 3.90c Los Angeles ........ 4.30¢ _(c) Plus mill, size and quan- 
TOMB Ege isicscdinese 8.75c¢ to 4.00¢ ares as eine Lag Raat Fae pon tity extras. 
Youngstown ........ 2.30c to 2.60c iladelphia*+ .... .25¢ iladelphia* ....... .80¢ 
Pittsburgh** ..... 8.25c to8.85e _—~Pittsburgh ........... 325¢ SWEDISH IRON AND STESL 
STRUCTURAL SHAPES San Francisco .... .90¢ Partlan dd snreisessrns 4.00¢ New York duty paid 
Baltimore ............ 3.25¢ fe San Francisco .... 3.75¢ Hollow drill steel 13.00¢ 
HOT ncereceseseessense 3.865¢ Seattle 4.00¢ Iron bars, round.. 6.10¢ 
IIE, sais ivadocccosene 3.40¢ St. Paul ies 3.50¢ Iron bars, flats 
Chattanooga ......... 3.35¢ Tulsa «+ 4.50¢ to 4.69¢ and squares .... 6.50¢ 
*Plus quantity differentials. {Minus quantity differentials. +}Domestic bars. **Less than 25 sheets. *{50 or more bundles. 
***Less 0.15c where more than 10 bundles are ordered at once for delivery at one time. 
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Ko Market Section# 





Pacitic Coast 


Better Tonnages’ Being 
Booked — Activity Greater 
as Season Advances 





ing and pending business promises continuance of demand. 


ey tonnages placed under contract on the Coast are increas- 


In general lots are smaller than a year ago but spring weather 


is bringing larger requirements. 
trade, both in cast and steel. 


Pipe is an important item of 


Tanks and pipe call for a fair ton- 


nage of plates. Reinforcing and structural steel needs grow. 


San Francisco, March 1.—(By Air 
Mail)—Awards of iron and steel prod- 
ucts on the Pacific coast during the 
past week included 950 tons of plates 
for tanks for the Standard Oil Co., 
200 tons of cast iron pipe for the 
Pacific Lumber Co., Scotia, Calif., and 
270 tons of structural shapes for a 
library in Berkeley, Calif. Demand is 
well sustained for this season of the 
year and a number of important pro- 
jects are pending. Prices except for 
plates, are fairly firm. 


Pig Iron and Coke 


Foundry activity is moderate, most 
jobbing plants operating on business 
booked only a few days in advance. 
As a result sales and inquiries have 





PTE EU ELUECE LLU CLLEGE RCCL LCC Lo TUTTE TOT 


Coast Pig Iron Prices 


IEE TEENIE .. nnsccsinecuniiiiiisiniintdunmananeaiiamiatea $25.00 to 26.00 
Utah foundry 25.00 to 26.00 
IIIS isnscequcscestapseimensepeouibiianagpaaiabinans 24.25 
NN sata tsncncepenccsntiscositncssitbionuilintionies 25.00 to 26.00 





i “Cif. duty paid. 





not been numerous or large. Specialty 
plants and sanitary ware foundries are 
operating on fair schedules. Prices 
remain unchanged. 


Bars, Plates and Shapes 


Demand for reinforcing steel bars 
has improved. Awards this week in- 
cluded 110 tons for two government 
warehouses on Goat Island, placed with 
the Pacific Coast Steel Corp., 175 tons 
and 100 tons respectively for a dormi- 
tory at Santa Clara University and a 
bank in Salinas, Calif., booked by W. 
S.. Wetenhall Co., and 135 tons and 
105 tons respectively for a library in 
Berkeley and a school in San Rafael, 
secured by the Concrete Engineering 
Co. A fair volume is pending, in- 
cluding 350 tons for a hospital at the 
Presidio. No change in out-of-stock 
prices in the Los Angeles and San 
Francisco districts are noted. Merchant 
bar demand is not heavy, most in- 
quiries and sales calling for small 
lots. On this class of material 2.35c, 
c.i.f., appears to be firm. 

Western Pipe & Steel Co. took 950 
tons of plates for shells for two 93,- 
000-barrel and two  134,000-barrel 
tanks for the Standard Oil Co. at San 
Luis Obispo. Bids have also been 
opened on 368 tons for a 20 and 24- 
inch welded steel pipe line for the 
East Bay municipal utility district, 
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Oakland. Prices are now general at 
2.20¢, c.i.f. coast ports. 

Larger awards included 270 tons for 
a library in Berkeley, placed with the 
Pacific Coast Engineering Co., 130 
tons for an apartment on Hays street, 
San Francisco, booked by McClintic- 
Marshall Co., and 120 tons and 130 
tons respectively for power houses at 
Tiger Creek and Salt Creek, Calif, for 
the Pacific Gas & Electric Co., 
awarded to Herrick Iron Works. A 
fair volume of pending business is in 
sight. The general contract for a 
hospital at the Presidio, San Francisco, 
involving 1400 tons, was awarded to 
the Clinton Construction Co. Plain 
material remains firm at 2.35c, cif. 


Other Finished Material 


Some improvement in demand for 
cast iron pipe is noted. The Central 
Foundry Co. took 200 tons of universal 
pipe for the Pacific Lumber Co., 
Scotia, Calif. San Diego will open 
bids March 10 for 141 tons for the 
improvement of Yell street. The 
United States Pipe & Foundry Co. was 
low bidder on 350 tons of 20-inch 
class B pipe for Oakland, Calif. De- 
mand for standard steel pipe remains 
quiet, most distributors having well 
rounded stocks. No pipe line inquiries 
of importance are in the market. 


Active Season Opens 


Seattle, Feb. 26.—Spring work and 
outdoor construction are opening and 
increased quantities of iron and steel 
products will probably be purchased 
during the remainder of the first half 
year. . Considerable business is pend- 
ing but there is a disposition in some 
quarters to delay award of contracts. 


Pig Iron and Coke 

Foundry operations continue slow 
and uneven. Some cannery work has 
been placed but marine and logging 
orders are lacking. Ordinarily this 
should be a busy period in this dis- 
trict. Local plants have _ recently 
placed small orders for Tyneside coke 
at $14 and Alabama at $13.50. Colum- 
bia pig iron is reported reduced $1 
per ton to $25.50 in 100-ton lots and 
$26 in smaller quantities. Both iron 
and coke are in limited demand be- 
cause users are generally well stocked. 


Bars, Plates and Shapes 
Merchant bars are moving rather 
slowly while reinforcing materials 


show less demand than in last quarter 
of 1929. Several important reinforcing 


jobs are up for award but sales are 
mostly in car lots. Mill prices are 
unchanged, concrete bars at 2.30c and 
merchant bars at 2.35c. Northwest 
Steel Rolling Mills booked 100 tons 
for reinforcing materials for the Good 
Will Industries building at Tacoma. 

Proposals for furnishing 16,000 feet 
of 42-inch steel pipe for a water sys- 
tem improvement at Tacoma were 
opened this week. Plate tonnage in- 
volved amounts to about 1100 tons, 
this being the largest plate job pend- 
ing in this district. Alternate bids 
for reinforced concrete pipe are asked. 
Commercial Boiler Works has booked 
300 tons of plates for 40 steel oil 
tanks for the Shell Oil Co. Consider- 
able work has been awarded in con- 
tracts calling for less than 100 tons 
each of plates. 

Local fabricating plants have taken 
a fair amount of business in small 
contracts for limited amounts of steel. 
No jobs of more than 100 tons each 
were let this week. The General Con- 
struction Co. has been awarded the 
contract for building a steel span over 
the Sauk river, Snohomish county, re- 
quiring 214 tons of shapes. The sub- 
award has not been announced. Bids 
will be opened March 10 at Victoria, 
B. C., by the minister of public works 
for constructing the Fraser avenue 
bridge, Vancouver, including concrete 
piers and several spans. Mill prices 
are steady at 2.35c. 


Finished Materials 


The wholesale jobbing trade recorded 
a slight improvement this week, due 
to improved weather conditions. Light 
plates and shapes, bars, angles are 
in better demand. Prices are un- 
changed. 

Seattle has purchased through R. C. 
Polk, local representative, six sluice 
gates for the Lake Youngs aqueduct 
which will be furnished by the Col- 
well-Wilcox Co., Newberg, N. Y., re- 
quiring 100 tons of steel. For the 
same project six traveling water 
screens were ordered from the Chain 
Belt Co. ° 


Pipe Demand Is Strong 


Demand for cast iron pipe includes 
probably a dozen municipal jobs in 
the Northwest. The largest inquiry is 
for 3675 tons of various sizes for 
Portland, Oreg., bids to be opened 
March 11. American Cast Iron Pipe 
Co. has closed for furnishing 300 tons 
of pipe for Vancouver, Wash., and 
250 tons of 12 to 24-inch for Salem, 
Oreg. An award of 125 tons of 4 to 
8-inch pipe at Tacoma went to con- 
tractors who will furnish French pipe. 
Richmond, B. C., has opened bids for 
115,000 feet of 4 to 8-inch specially 
wrapped steel pipe, said to total about 
2000 tons. British steel will be pur- 
chased. C. W. Devilbliss, Oakland, 
Calif., has the contract at $101,655 
for furnishing the Oregon-Washington 
Water Service Co. a filtration plant 
for its system at Salem,~’Oreg. 


Old Materials 


Steel scrap, while unchanged in price 
at local mills, $10 and $11 gross, is 
slightly weaker, enabling buyers to 
make better selections. Receipts are 
somewhat in excess of consumption. 











Sheet Mill Wages Steady; 
Bar Mill Reduced 


Wages of workers in independent 
sheet tin plate mills will remain un- 
changed for March and April, it was 
determined at the bimonthly meeting 
of representatives of the mills and 
Amalgamated Association of Iron, 
Steel and Tin Workers in Youngstown, 
O., March 3. They are 27 per cent 
above base. Average of sales prices 
of Nos. 26, 27 and 28 gage black 
sheets for January and February was 
3.05c, for the fourth consecutive pe- 
riod. Following is a comparison of 
price averages: 


unchanged 





ROU AGIEES ~Sockecdcsoscphsscbiovesas 3.05¢ unchanged 
SA i: istic ocpcciecniabidedinss cote 3.05¢ unchanged 
SIREN... sccthacsaucctisbanuasiasnes 3.05¢ unchanged 
ee ee eae a eee ee 3.65e +-1.5 percent 
March-April _..... " unchanged 
Jan.-Feb., 1929 unchanged 
Nov.-Dec. _...... unchanged 
Sept.-Oct. _...... unchanged 
July-Aug. ...... ¥ unchanged 
OD - scicietieokntuinegrssseernese m unchanged 
March-April . .........cccccccccsseses Z unchanged 
Jan.-Feb., 1928 .......cccreeesese 8.00c unchanged 


Bar mill wages for Amalgamated 
workers will be reduced in March and 
April owing to the fact the average 
price of bar iron sold in January and 
February was 1.95¢c per pound, com- 
pared with 2.00c in the preceding 
period. This is the first reduction in 
bar mill wages since November-Decem- 
ber, 1927. Puddlers will receive 
$11.55 a ton, instead of $11.80, which 
will make a difference of about 25 
cents a day for them. Following is 
a comparison of price averages for 
the periods designated: 


1930 1929 1928 1927 
Jan.-Feb. _......... 1.95¢ 2.00¢ 1.85¢ 1.95¢ 
March-April .... _........ 2.00¢ 1.90¢ 1.95¢ 
May-June on... esse 2.00¢ 1.90¢ 1.95¢ 
MNES “acetone spree 2.00c 1.95¢ 1.90¢ 
SEIS iccccacds  socinsse 2.00¢ 2.00¢ 1.85¢ 
Nov.-Dec.  ........ Cateciode 2.00c 2.00e 1.85¢ 
Yearly average _........ 2.00c 1.983¢ 1.908¢ 


Foundry Output Gains 


Cleveland, March 4.—Production of 
finished castings from 128 foundries 
for January was 22,722 tons, in com- 
parison with an average monthly 
production during the past three 
years of 25,673 tons, or a ratio of 
88.5 per cent of normal. Foundries 
in the New England district were 
at 90.3 per cent with a production of 
6208 tons; all other states east of 
the Mississippi river made 9705 tons, 
or 89.1 per cent; and all west of the 
river were at 90.9 per cent with 7196 
tons turned out. Gray Iron institute, 
Terminal Tower building, reports 
these figures. 


It is claimed that the first angle 
iron rolled in the United States was 


the 
the 


Leonard at 
located on 
Pittsburgh. 


rolled by Samuel 
Union Rolling Mill, 
Monongahela river, 


Plate Orders Increase 


Washington, March 4.—New orders 
in January for fabricated steel plates 
were 62.9 per cent of capacity, com- 
paring with a low of 29.9 per cent 
for December, 1929. Orders were at 
49,468 tons, the highest since March, 
1929, according to department of com- 
merce figures based on reports from 
48 firms. Figures for new orders 
by the principal classes follow: 


Stacks 
Oil & mis- 
storage Gas Blast cella- 
1929 Total tanks holders furnaces neous 
January *32,805 11,055 2,018 825 11,567 
February 58,684 16,093 6,356 95 18,468 
March *57,628 21,951 5,656 631 15,274 
April *42,063 9,984 2,483 2,462 23,169 
May *47,715 10,087 5,300 1,245 26,118 
June 45,918 6,890 5,444 1,003 26,200 
July 48,968 14,968 5,352 2,650 20,988 
August 39,702 11,150 3,317 115 19,341 
September 41,653 15,189 3,353 200 16,123 
October 32,099 8,786 985 853 15,766 
November 42,295 9,033 1,857 1,019 14,601 
December *23,535 3,669 549 1,529 13,166 
ota 
(year) *513,065 138,850 42,670 12,127 220,781 
1930 
January 49,468 7,432 2,868 1,042 14,560 
*Revised. 


Babbitt Sales Show Rise 


Washington, March 4.—Apparent 
consumption of babbitt for January 
showed a considerable rise over De- 
cember, 1929, but was lower than Janu- 
ary, 1929. Consumption by producers 
is off, but manufacturers’ sales ex- 
hibited a gain. Department of com- 
merce figures, with some revisions, fol- 
low: 

Total Sold Consump- 


apparent by manu-_ tion by 
consumption facturers producers 








(Figures given in pounds) 

January .............. 6,093.267 4,876,506 1,216,761 
February ............ 5,720,243 4,695,669 1,024,574 
DRIED - swivisieciien 6,465,613 5,171,047 1,294,566 
April .. : 4,857,258 1,189,187 
May 7 4,248,662 1,230,035 
June 4,820,953 1,106,954 
July 4,047,887 1,312,824 
August 3,997,427 1,435,170 
September 3,887,599 1,337,405 
October 4,007,260 1,511,591 
November J 3,205,689 1,316,345 
December* .......... 3,343,492 2,394,159 949,333 
Total (year)*...... 65,134,861 50,158,760 14,976,101 
1930 

SRO © cscccsvssccecs 4,438,455 3,549,408 889,047 

*Revised. 


Discuss Direct Selling 


Charles M. Schwab, president of 
the American Iron and Steel institute, 
will appoint a special committee of 
the institute to confer with a similar 
committee of the Institute of Scrap 
Iron and Steel Inc. on direct dealing 
between scrap consumers and pro- 
ducers and other matters of mutual 
concern, according to Benjamin 
Schwartz, director general of the In- 
stitute of Scrap Iron and Steel. 
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| Pig Iron 





(Concluded from Page 107) 


ments to the automotive industry 
show no improvement. All makers 
report the daily rate in February was 
larger than in January, all consumers 
considered. Cleveland business has 
dwindled. The market for outside 
shipment continues $18 to $18.50, base, 
Cleveland, and $19, base, for local 
delivery. The lake furnace price in 
northern Indiana and Michigan re- 
mains $19.50 to $20, base. 

Cincinnati, March 4.—Sales of pig 
iron fell off sharply in this district 
the past week, being less than 3000 
tons. During February bookings were 
about 30,000 tons. An Indiana melter 
is in the market for 500 to 1000 tons, 
and a northern Indiana melter will 
need 1000 tons. Southern iron con- 
tinues available at a minimum of 
$13, base, Birmingham. 

Chicago, March 4.—Prices of pig 
iron for second quarter have been re- 
duced 50 cents a ton to $19.50, base, 
Chicago furnace. Tonnages are being 
booked at the new prices, but no 
marked increase in buying has de- 
veloped. The reduction is said to fol- 
low recent cuts at Detroit and Cleve- 
land. Whether the reduction here will 
affect negotiations by middle interests 
for outside iron to be shipped this 
year by boat remains questionable. 
Sales in the past few days have been 
above the February average. March 
tonnage on books slightly exceeds the 
current rate of production. Steadier 
buying for second quarter is expected 
in the next 30 days. 

St. Louis, March 4.—Shipments of 
pig iron in February to consumers in 
this district were larger than in Janu- 
ary, though not as large as in Febru- 
ary, 1929. New buying continues in 
fair volume, sales reported in the 
past week aggregating 12,000 tons, in- 
cluding 5000 tons to a local steel- 


maker. The melt continues to expand 
gradually. A number of _ jobbing 
foundries have obtained substantial 


contracts for castings for the auto- 
motive industry. Prices are slightly 
firmer. 

Birmingham, Ala., March 4.—With 
the output of pig iron for March 
fairly well covered, furnace interests 
await purchasing for second quarter. 
Considerable iron is due melters on 
orders placed during the past four 
weeks. Instructions for immediate 
delivery are more numerous. Exten- 
sion of the low combination water and 
rail rates to the East until Sept. 30 
will give furnaces an opportunity to 
move their stocks. The melt here is 
increasing. Prices are unchanged. 

Toronto, Ont., March 4.—Merchant 
pig iron sales for the past week or 
ten days reached the highest tonnage 
so far this year. Melters are buying 
for immediate requirements and also 
for delivery to the end of March. 
Books have not been opened for 
second quarter. Prices are steady. 


The design of beams and girders 
in a practical way began with the re- 
searches of Eaton Hodgkinson in 1822. 
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Iron Rate Gains 10.9 Per Cent 
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usands of Gross Tons 


Thousands 





continued the improvement which 
developed in January following 
the seven-month slump which set in 
last June. February’s daily rate was 
101,640 gross tons, compared with 91,- 


P:: IRON production in February 
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RATE OF OPERATION 
(Relation of Production to Capacity) 


1930 19297 1928* 1927} 
January 66.4 80.3 67.8 71.2 
February 73.7 83.3 73.6 74.7 




















573 tons in January and 114,942 tons March _......... 86.7 76.1 79.8 
last February. Although February April .......... 88.7 78.0 81.2 
had three fewer working days than May ssssses 91.1 78.3 77.7 
J th th’s total of 2.845.927 BERN Toil 6 soncagsh 89.8 76.0 73.2 
GRRE, CS MONTE 6 Loves OE Se! Saly _kssosses 88.4 73.2 67.7 
tons topped the 2,838,751 tons of Janu- August _........ 87.3 74.4 67.6 
ary. September ........ 84.5 75.2 65.9 
To a marked degree this 10.9 per October .......... 83.9 79.3 64.5 
S Per November ....... 76.9 81.1 63.0 
Ae eatae ‘ ; e: December ......... 66.3 80.2 61.8 
MONTHLY PRODUCTION sinsisiblnpiatiitinnnats 
1930 1929 1928 1927 +Based on capacity of 50,367,665 
Jan. 2,888,751 8,438,028 2,855,515 3,101,346 tons as of Dec. 31, 1928. *Based on 
Feb. 2,845,927 3,218,376 2,898,668 2,940,604 capacity of 49,605,720 tons. tBased on 
ee Ro RE eee capacity of 51,379,400 tons. Capaci- 
Total . rs I d 
2 mos. 5,684,678 6,651,404 5,754,188 6,041,950 ties computed by American Iron an 
Mar. 8,709,518 3,199,175 3,482,107 Steel institute. 
acc ccidaty 8,663,167 8,181,975 3,424,377 
May 8,898,844 8,292,790 3,891,067 = wnnw QUVUMEANEASUONOOENNELUOUOEUUALHAUUanONnee dan anaggnegaengnnanadinatY 
ON" Sch ceiehtes 8,715,104 “ae ans 
July 8,782,511 3,072,711 2,954, 
ee 8.746.198 3,136,995 2,950,674 AVERAGE DAILY PRODUCTION 
NOU”. “csakinnowsibuis 8,496,454 8,063,593 2,782,500 1930 1929 1928 1927 1926 
eee 8,588,146 8,373,539 2,812,015 5. 91.573 110,742 92,118 100,048 107,039 
Ee errs 8,182,420 8,804,656 2,661,868 Fo)" 151’649 1141942 99°954 105021 104°423 
RS ac tenae sete te 2,886,917 3,369,784 2,698,208 , , , , , , 
Fae | smoentnes 2000, Wowre ets Mer peaveds 118.60 103,199 112,826 111,554 
: re IIT 22,106 106,066 114,146 114,627 
ee 42,270,188 87,881,741 86,289,112 yoy 195°768 106219 109888 112187 
a June Aiea 123,837 102,745 102,991 107,749 
: . . ae 122,016 99,120 95,811 104,021 
cent increase in the daily rate a. eo 120,845 101,198 95,183 103.249 
February was due to the blowing-in Set RE. 116,548 102,120 92,750 105,442 
* Sree ae 115,747 108,8 90,710 107,555 
of so many blast furnace stacks late yoy 0" 106,081 110.155 88,728 107.933 
in January. Of the 17 stacks lighted Dec... 91,518 108,702 87,089 99,651 
in January, the majority of them ave. 96,351 115,808 103,365 99,422 107,126 
FEBRUARY PIG IRON PRODUCTION ° 
No. in blast 
last day of month Total tonnage made Totals 
Feb. Jan. Merchant Nonmerchant Feb. Jan. 
0B aE solar SR Mibaaten. 40 q 106,455 525,410 629,865 610,736 
Perinsylvania ..........cccccseeeeeee 58 58 104,565 800,158 904,723 916,804 
MOINS ccasicltcis ha Nia chlcsiccssssinds 17 16 105,112 119,900 225,012 231,087 
OSS ER a a 13 12 77,758 95,527 178,285 180,508 
| Se 17 17 96,274 199,925 296,199 301,306 
Colorado 3 3) 
Indiana 15 14 | 
Maryland 5 5 } 4,807 452,680 457,487 419,374 
Virginia 1 2] 
Wisconsin ....... 0 0} 
acct sccccahtaainemnen 1,0 0) 
Massachusetts .......0c000.. 1 1] 
IIIT ie ccsitistnicntinvimerenns | iQ 0 } 12,307 56,412 68,719 72,512 
ek 1 | 
West Virginia ............0... 2 2] 
IN ahi nis ciibiiialacececalh 3 3) 
RE aes 2 2 
SIE ccgnastisiibllbensacveubiebinens 0 0 22,404 42,089 64,443 73,713 
RR eR 0 0 
Spiegel and ferro-—all states .... pais 6,152 20,042 26,194 32,761 
7S Ro aati sae 179 «178 535,834 2,310,093 2,845,927 2,888,751 
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were put in operation during the last 
half of the month. 

February developed a net gain of 
six stacks, making 179 in blast Feb. 
28 out of 314 potential stacks in the 
United States. In February two mer- 
chant stacks were lighted and two 
were dropped; seven steelworks stacks 
were added and one was blown out. 

February production included 535,- 
834 tons of merchant and 2,310,093 
tons of nonmerchant iron and 26,194 




















tons of ferromanganese and spiegel- 
DIVISION OF PRODUCTION 
Spiegel 
Non- and ferro- 
1929 Merchant merchant manganese 
744,448 2,688,580 ’ 
665,648 2,552,728 84,419 
740,966 2,968,552 37,997 
740,811 2,922,856 44,406 
772,014 3,126,330 35,598 
716,715 2,998,389 43,218 
741,622 3,040,889 41,137 
682,048 3,064,150 40,527 
643,197 2,853,257 38,038 
739,060 2,849,086 39,640 
737,591 2,444,829 37,328 
661,343 2,175,574 40,875 
. oS eae 8,584,963 83,685,220 469,893 
1980 
BN kn sctacins 612,406 2,226,345 82,761 
RR: 535,834 2,310,093 26,194 
eisen. On the basis of a national pig 


iron capacity of 50,367,665 tons, Feb- 
ruary’s output was 73.7 per cent of 
capacity, compared with 66.4 per cent 
in January and 83.3 per cent in Feb- 
ruary, 1929. 


Merchant stacks lighted in February 
included one each by the Sloss-Shef- 
field Steel & Iron Co. and the M. A. 
Hanna Co.; merchant stacks were 
blown out by the Lavino Furnace Co. 
and the Reading Iron Co. The only 
steelworks stack blown out in Febru- 
ary was by the Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corp. at Aliquippa, the corpora- 
tion lighting one at its Eliza furnaces. 
Steelworks stacks were also lighted 
by the Illinois Steel Co., American 
Rolling Mill Co., Central Alloy Steel 
Corp., Republic Iron & Steel, Co., Cor- 
rigan, McKinney Steel Co. and Na- 
tional Tube Co., the latter blowing in 
its No. 1 Monongahela stack Feb. 19 
after a complete relining. 
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Exports, Imports Show Mixed Tren 


January Exports in Turn Upward—Continued Decrease in Imports— 


Pig Iron Imports Off—Rise in Export of Scrap 


NITED STATES export trade 
U in iron and steel products took 

a decided turn upward in Janu- 
ary, after two months of steady de- 
cline, to bring the shipments for that 
month up to 225,090 gross tons. This 
improvement is the second since July, 
a rise in October also being noted. 
The gain is also significant in that 
it coincides with improvement in the 
position of the domestic industry, in- 
dicated by increased furnace activity 
and production. The increase in the 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 
Gross Tons 


—1930— 
Imports Exports 


—1929— 
Imports Exports 





Jan 42,314 225,090 54,793 274,296 
b 58,146 259,711 
52,747 270,925 

54,337 277,580 

74,272 261,516 

63,635 247,811 

71,378 270,532 

83,969 242,856 

60,974 222,408 

63,226 247,646 

54,041 241,829 

47,486 215,242 

739,004 38,032,352 








January export trade amounted to 
9848 tons and resulted principally 
from increases in the trade in scrap 
iron and steel, fabricated shapes and 
steel bars. However, the month’s im- 
port trade took an opposite trend and 
was less by 5172 tons, total for the 
month being only 42,314 tons. A fall 
in the trade in pig iron lay behind 
this reduction although a decline was 
quite general in individual products, 
states the iron and steel division, de- 
partment of commerce, Washington. 
The January export trade presents 
a picture of conflicting tendencies. Twen- 
ty-one classes of products showed in- 
creased shipments and a like number 
experienced reduced trade. General 
shipments of semifinished products 
gained, with the trade in the finished 


items losing ground, but there were’ 


many products contrary to this gen- 
eral trend. Gains were shown in 
pig iron with 5392 tons, fabricated 
shapes with 5173 tons, steel bars having 
3589 tons and skelp with 3118 tons. 
Outstanding losses are shown in rails 
having 4157 tons, black and galvanized 
welded pipe with 2817 tons and 
barbed wire at 1980 tons. 

Serap with a total of 61,865 tons 





was easily the principal item in the 
January export trade. Japan took 23,- 
275 tons, Canada 12,487 tons, and 
Spain 10,216 tons. The next product 
in line was tin plate, with total ship- 
ORIGIN OF FERROMANGANESE IMPORTS 


Gross Tons 















From January December, 
1929 
ES BSR SLES IDO FN Rare 
Norway : 33 817 
United Kingdom 1,957 1,678 
Canada 2,168 734 
TEE: daeattbisaisteentlosiicntbres 4,180 3,229 





ORIGIN OF MANGANESE IMPORTS 


Gross Tons 





From January December, 

1929 

I evn aioneanetcnaeiess 16 8 
United Kingdom ................ BS; 5) reeneaie 
III acdntstuaichoucunsinvencssctbean Seager 
Soviet Russia in Europe 21,815 247 
BIND Secesscnastisadovaseasctacsaines 0,396 9,392 
WPT: — Bien iccinsskssccassiceces 2,080 2,860 
SS ERE Nee te Sse aS 3,827 2,800 
OU BE Zecca acisinicMlabenteotevnshind Beets BEG 
UE aise sctusocbicdbeunticierions 38,490 15,302 





ORIGIN OF IRON ORE IMPORTS 
Gross Tons 





From January December, 
1929 

NN Sioa iaces) ssacneilannind 13,501 22,108 
MI oregc cccttc pi ccauctacaghciendes.  -'.” deakaalt 59 
EIST EES ee EO 49,000 51,000 
2 USGS aN eR a 187,114 186,438 
Algeria & Tunis ............... 30,520 21,450 
MUNI ict vneshuantowncesisdiunies 5,000 5,000 
IRE © aiidstssabcebrecsiacasntcegstennies Tee. eels 

FE x os cceenilasjatsporsseulonaglies 292,835 286,055 


ORIGIN OF PIG IRON IMPORTS 


Gross Tons 








From January December, 
1929 
Netherlands ..........:cccsccscceees 353 3,760 
MTN = pedissscldctstdsdacersosersesses 147 807 
ets snccinabenceseanl 535 260 
United Kingdom ................ 2,158 4,002 
RRS RES SERIO > eo ee it en 
BPRGo  Umdia .....ccicrcsesecees 5,884 8,798 
RI accel Sah Sdecsagnetinnsoas . habings 45 
ES icinidiie Russsicteanseabunens 9,080 17,172 
ORIGIN OF IMPORTS 
Gross Tons 
Ingots, Steel Cast Steel 
blooms, ete. scrap iron pipe bars 
Belgium ........... a 637 594 
FFANCO  cccccccesscese >. pace 309 333 
Germany ............. 256 ae ee 394 
Canada  .ccr.ccceceeee 14 SPs ice): Rereleien 
Sweden .............. S90 3a Gee 827 
United King- 

I it sii adi 2 6 104 
MIE Gal hind catkt  deckachs: ~~ \ seakatoe> ** | teaeiees 7 
NIL, << accdicss. “aeteiedy. °° « v danaanen 35 
SI aac iie aaplaiaias:« °°: qoampintia <n Teal 5 
NET ‘rinigichiihtentigaak © rikesdbus = alla NEIETS oalee seni 
UE Wtincscccttntncien cinseben ei ee eee 

Totals 1,785 4,055 952 2,299 
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ments amounting to 25,026 tons, Ja- 
pan, China and Argentina being the 
chief purchasers. Other major classes 
of material in this trade were plain 
structural shapes, with Canada quite 
the chief market, as well as for black 
sheets. Chile and Japan came in for 
their share in the latter product. The 
best markets for steel bars were found 
in Canada and the United Kingdom. 

Canada was the principal purchaser 
of the month, taking 73,340 tons, 
with scrap, plain shapes, and boiler 
and other plate the principal products 
in a widely diversified list. Japan 
required 39,010 tons, of which scrap, 
tin plate, and wire rods were promi- 
nent. Spain rose to third position 
with a total of 10,313 tons, most of 
which was 10,216 tons of scrap, while 
black sheets and scrap made up the 
major part of Chile’s 9236 tons. Mex- 
ico bought a total of 9114 tons of 
a great variety of products, outstand- 
ing among which were fabricated 
structural shapes and tin plate. Most 
of Italy’s 8487 tons was in scrap, 
with a total of 7091 tons. Exports of 
iron ore rose from 2398 tons in De- 
cember to 9249 tons in January, the 
entire shipments during the last 
named being to Canada. 


For the third time in as many 


IMPORTS OF IRON AND STEEL PRODUCTS 
INTO THE UNITED STATES 


(In Gross Tons) 


January Dec. Januar 

Item 193 1929 1929 
Pie WG eee. ss. 9,080 17,172 16,108 
Ferromanganese and al- 

eT: PRS pe ee 4,180 3,229 5,502 
Ferrosilicon (2)......... 469 453 446 
Ferrochrome (3)........ 45 48 28 
BOOMS Wiekic sc xoewes kre 4,055 1,759 7,207 
Steel ingots, blooms, bil- 

WO sat 4 s.b000 ove 1,785 1,705 1,717 
SUG DAW. 66 Ssivcleesess 2,299 2,805 3,134 
Pee ARs ice coe i t0 0 115 319 239 
Wile 1000s... sc cecses 944 1,039 1,183 
Hoops, bands and scrolls 708 1,563 1,182 
Boiler and other plate... 657 Se ae 73 
Sheets, skelpandsawplate 2,056 2,540 827 
SOP Nea cana ss ees 9 19 41 
Structural shapes....... 8,950 8,243 9,470 
Rails and splice bars.... 599 199 71 
Cast iron pipe.......... 952 975 2,760 
Other pipe and tubes.... 3,264 3,020 2,659 
Barbed wire............ 377 544 285 
Round iron and steel wire 447 476 602 
Flat wire and strip steel 209 154 149 
Wire rope and strand... 297 222 133 


CNET GHRG o ili cows vee 55 63 41 


Nails, tacks and staples. . 595 740 708 
Bolts, nuts, rivers, and 
WOR ¢ icine anne ce 26 74 18 
Castings and forgings... 141 125 210 
ROR Face bk vdiewa's o « 42,314 47,486 54,793 


(1) Manganese content. (2) Silicon content. (3) 


Chromium content. 





months imports into the United States 
of iron and steel] products declined in 


comparison with the total of the 
month preceding. Fourteen classes of 
products contributed to the 5172-ton 
reduction, against ten which indicated 
increased trade. However, the changes 
in general which marked the January 
from the December, 1929, trades were 
in small amount, the only exceptions 
being the 8092 drop in receipts of pig 
iron and the 2296-ton gain in scrap 
imports. Pig iron was the chief item 
in the January trade, most of the 
9080-ton total coming from India and 
the United Kingdom. Structural 
shapes were a close second, 8950 tons 
of this product coming from Belgium, 
Germany and France largely. Ferro- 
manganese imports totaling 4180 tons 
were drawn from Canada and the 
United Kingdom, and Canada was the 
chief contributor of the 4055-ton scrap 
item received. 


Belgium led all suppliers with a 
total of 9966 tons, due largely to large 


EXPORTS OF IRON AND STEEL PRODUCTS 
FROM THE UNITED STATES 


(In gross tons) 


an. Dec. an. 
Item 930 1929 929 
Pig iron, not including ferro- 

BNR. oe Fi viv ass 2,133 1,618 3,769 
Ferromanganese and ' spie- 

SS eee 4 125 83 168 
Scrap.... seebawccwas OLBGS: $4872. 50.753 
Ingots, blooms, etc - 3,329 784 1,901 
Iron bars....... ; i ¥ 231 221 =1,311 
Steel bars ..esee+ 11,857 8,268 22,406 
Alloy steel bars 1,041 1,277 1,785 
Wire rods.... 3,481 3,056 4,411 
Plates...... 10,061 11,305 17,385 
fone SS. s ae ta as 1,636 2,819 
ron 8 ects, ‘ga vanize ( ) , - 

Steel sheets, galvanized (1).. 10,449 12,078 16,423 
Steel sheets, black..... 12,959 9,365 13,465 
Iron sheets, black..... 1,217 1,205 1,003 
Hoops, bands, and strip steel 3,323 5,207 6,891 
Tin plate, terneplate, etc. 25,026 24,522 26,387 
Structural shapes, not fabri- 

LS OEE REE PE 14,109 14,841 27,259 
Structural shapes, fabricated 11,021 5,848 10,742 
Tanks, complete and knocked 

down (2)..... ree 1,245 am ee > 
Metal lath.. ‘ 407 470 574 
Steel rails.. 5,877 10,034 17,883 
Rail fastenings, switches, 

frogs, etc. . 1,669 2,954 2,627 
Boiler tubes : 1478 1,918 1,524 
Casing and oil line pipe.. 7,742 6,983 16,330 
Malleable-iron screwed pipe 

fittings. . ‘ 1,495 1,232 1,135 
Cast-iron screwed pipe 

fittings. . ‘ 636 =1,008 722 
Cast-iron pressure pipe and 

fittings... ick 1,055 1,986 513 
Cast-iron soil pipe and 

fittings. . 1,301 616 1,022 
Black and galy anized welded 

iron pipe (3).. 2,801 
Black hn ps anized welded 15,278 10,344 

steel pipe (ee 9,660 
Plain wire...... 2,891 3,275 3,845 
Barbed wire ; and woven wire 

fencing. . .. 2,414 4,397 6,529 
Woven wire screen cloth.... 187 113 152 
Wire rope... ; 412 375 620 
Insulated wire and < able, 

iron or steel.......... 44 63 163 
Other wire and manu- 

facturers...... : s 888 630 926 
Wire nails. sae 517 806 1,498 
Nails, other than wire ~ 591 587 836 
SET ee ‘ 43 55 58 
Bolts, nuts, rivets, etc., 

except railway... ..°« B882 Bae --31i 
Iron castings : : 664 697 1,181 
Steel castings ; 606 503 1,444 
Car wheels and axles ‘ 908 1,177 ane 
Horseshoes ‘ 3 9 21 
POM ccccddars 748 710 «1, 242 

Total 225, 090 215, 242 274, 296 


(1) and (3) Coubloet prior to 1930 
(2) Heretofore shown in a miscellaneous classification 
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Exports of Metalworking Machinery 


(In number except where otherwise specified) 









———January——— ending December 
1930 1929 1929 1928 
Engine lathes 58 72 432 380 
Turret lathes 33 46 240 205 
SE SRO: cusctncinstinctwebieseonsiencanieniesesuietaianieibenesshanssbeliiots 93 63 459 490 
Vertical boring mills and chucking machines... 27 36 70 57 
Thread-cutting and automatic screw machines 90 107 577 378 
Knee and column type milling machines .......... 44 41 307 146 
Other milling machines .................. 125 65 304 310 
Gear-cutting machines ................. rn 42 33 186 212 
Vertical drilling machines ................ccccccsecceeeseeesees 81 36 180 245 
Radial drilling machines ............2....0..::ccccsseeseensseres 3 10 79 52 
Other drilling machine .................cseccssscrccesssssnceees 281 287 1,184 814 
Planers and shapers sabi 45 51 222 172 
Surface grinding machines ............:..0ccccccscsecceeeeee ORS secs Cae st: oe eS 
External cylindrical grinding machines ............ 51 88 415 475 
Internal grinding machines. ................::ccsceceeeseee 26 45 218 212 
Tool grinding, cutter grinding, and universal 
EE SION a cnniisccacsctesevsscntvenesnncneyesavernnnnes 224 85 575 402 
Pneumatic portable tools . .......-c.ccccccccccccscssssesssessors 1,964 1,817 12,446 11,058 
Chucks for machine tools.............cccccccsesesseesseeteeees 2,444 2,432 10,589 12,269 


Six months 








shipments of structural shapes. Ger- 
man, shipments of 7545 tons were fea- 
tured by large tonnages of “other” 
pipe, sheets, and structural shapes, 
while scrap and ferromanganese were 
the outstanding items in the 6831-ton 
trade with Canada. The import trade 
in iron ore continued its increase, 
mounting to a total of 292,835 tons 
in January, compared with 286,055 
tons in December. In the former 





DESTINATION OF IRON AND STEEL 
EXPORTS 


(In gross tons) 


an. Dec. ish 
Country of Destination 930 1929 929 
North & Central America & 
est Indies........... 91,867 82,329120,136 
Canada & Newfoundland 73,411 61,312 90,453 
| bo ee ge 3,459 4,663 6,888 
Guatemala.......... s 319 453 526 
Moaduras........... aig 711 385 892 
Mexico ‘ested ches See Vea eee 
POMOMA. oi is os0s- 1,076 1,233 © 2,239 
Salvador... 360 177. 1,689 
British West Indies.. 1,251 1,240 5,256 
Other West Indies. co. 4, GOB. 1255-300 
Other Central America... 348 294 661 
South America...... ay 36,315 32,957 45,260 
Argentina......... ...++ 6,034 9,628 12,260 
ran ss vs aeaca v0 eheSed 6560. $427 
Cea tetera tuts 9,236 3,897 5,678 
ERNE osc xb uguie 5,672 2,715 3,687 
Re OSA ps ie a 2 1,710 2,234 3,836 
NT iin a winia.e ss 8% 1,038 1,932 1,238 
Venezuela........... ... 7,362 5,521 12,684 
Other South America..... 432 670 450 
NS ys x'akn Gee ald ie whe Ss 30,632 16,026 36,345 
France 793 34 1,244 
Germany..... 2,652 3 2,923 
Italy pete 8,487 6,405 14,799 
Poland & Danzig. 7 een 1 10,029 
Spain...... al . 10,313 141 343 
Sweden...... i 551 196 460 
Soviet Russia in 1 Europe : 430 2,543 70 
United Kingdom... ... 5,394 4,591 5,535 
Other Europe......... 2,011 1,482 942 
Far East. ies bie 64,032 78,535 70,623 
British Malay: W526 3..odn See 438 1,084 
ae i, Bas ee ... 6,929 4,190 8,910 
Dutch East Indies...... 3,119 3,754 8,149 
India and Ceylon 3,354 941 1,286 
Hong Kong..... 1,071 408 1,173 
Se ee Bi 39,010 54,338 37,515 
ee Le ea 393 505 568 
Philippine Islands........ 5,677 9,433 9,112 
Dar caig sh 4,00 1,578 1,296 1,851 
New Zealand. 522 304 768 
Other Asia & Far Eastern 
OE SS ee 1,297 2,928 207 
NO. cbs bck VAs waded sae SS. Aen 
Union of South Africa... 123 328 134 
NS LEE EE ee ae 1,964 4,977 1, 746 
Mozambique............ 136 71 22 
Other. Africa. ...<...+ +> 21 19 30 
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month 187,114 tons were drawn from 
chile, 49,000 tons from Cuba, and 30,- 
520 tons from Algeria and Tunis. 


Iron and Steel Index Up 
to 99 in January 


Washington, March 4.—Iron and 
steel production index number for 
January was 99, compared with 117 
for January, 1929 and 90 for Decem- 
ber, 1929, taking 1923-1925 at 100, 
according to the department of com- 
merce, 

Nonferrous metals index for Janu- 
ary was 106, compared with 114 for 
December and 124 for January last 
year, while in January automobile 
index was 102, compared with 49 for 
December and 150 for January last 
year. 

Iron and steel unfilled orders for 
January had an index number of 90, 
compared with 87 for December and 
86 for January last year. 


Revises Mileage Order 


Washington, March 4.—Interstate 
commerce commission has modified its 
report on part 6, Docket No. 17,000, 
iron and steel articles, as follows: 
“To eliminate the requirement that 
where both origin and destination are 
on a single line the rate for the actual 
distance must not be exceeded and 
to authorize observance on the rates 
between points within New England 
and New England border points as 


minima in constructing interterri- 
torial rates between New England and 
trunk line territory over. direct 
routes.” 


The first planing mill was intro- 
duced into America about 1830. 


ee ee 
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Jackson, O., has re-elected D. D. 

Davis president, Edward J. Daehler 
vice president, John Stanley Morgan 
treasurer, J. W. Potter secretary. Har- 
ry Shick continues as superintendent. 
Directors include D. D. Davis, Oak 
Hill, O.; Irving Drew, Portsmouth, 0.; 
Edward J. Daehler, Portsmouth; Dan- 
iel E. Morgan, Cleveland; Charles S. 
Cherrington, Columbus, 0O.; Benner 
Jones, Jackson, O.; Evan J. Davis, Oak 
“Hill; John Stanley Morgan and Wil- 
lard Potter, of Jackson. 

* ok * 

EFINED STEEL CO., Pittsburgh, 
has changed its name to Refined 
Steel Products Co. 

* * * 
ORTER-CABLE MACHINE CO., 
Syracuse, N. Y., has appointed the 

Triplex Machine Tool Co., New York, 
its representative in the city and 
vicinity. 


Jiscen, IRON & STEEL CO., 


ae ee 


NTERNATIONAL DERRICK & 
EQUIPMENT CO., Columbus, 0O., 
has opened offices at 1510 Grant 
building, Pittsburgh. James H. Dye 
is district manager. 
a 
ELIANCE MFG. CO., Massillon, 
O., manufacturer of spring lock 
washers, has moved its Chicago office 
from 736 Peoples Gas building to 1513 
Straus building. E. C. Gross con- 
tinues in charge. 
* * * 
DGAR T. WARD’S SONS CO., 
division of Columbia Steel & 
Shafting Co., will build a 1 and 2- 
story office and warehouse building 
at 4834-50 South St. Louis avenue, 
Chicago. The building is to be 125 
x 240 feet. 
o Qiuc® 
DWARD G. BUDD MFG. CO., 
Philadelphia, has elected Edward 
G. Budd president, Donald Alexander 
and William J. Meinel vice presidents, 
H. A. Coward secretary, Paul Zens 
treasurer, C. W. Messenger and Ed- 


ward Dessalet assistant treasurers. 
* ok * 


ERCOID CORP., 564 West Adams 
street, Chicago, manufacturer of 
electrical equipment, has leased from 
the All American-Mohawk Corp. a 
factory building, 


containing 90,000 


‘Here and There in Industry 


Timely Information Which Records Developments in Various 


Lines of Productive Enterprise 
















square feet, at 4201 Belmont avenue, 

Chicago. The company will produce 

automobile controls at this plant. 
Rh atte 


ASTERN ROLLING MILL CO., 
Baltimore, has placed in operation 
two of the five continuous pack fur- 
naces recently installed. The remain- 
ing three furnaces will be in opera- 
tion by April 1. The new furnaces, 
which are gas-fired, replace stoker- 
fired furnaces. 
oe Bo 
UTTING DIE & MACHINE CO. 
OF AMERICA, Worcester, Mass., 
has been placed in the hands of re- 
ceivers on petition of creditors. The 
court has named as receivers O. M. 
Savels, treasurer of the company, and 
Antin *Schneider, works manager of 
Reed Prentice Corp. 
* * % 
ODERN TOOL WORKS, Roches- 
ter, N. Y., has appointed Thomp- 
son Tool & Supply Co., Indianapolis, 
its representative in that territory. 
George H. Diers, 2514 McMicken ave- 
nue, Cincinnati, has been appointed 
its representative in that area. The 
company is a division of the Consoli- 
dated Machine Tool Corp. of America. 
ok * * 
WEET’S STEEL CO., Williams- 
port, Pa., has elected Daniel F. 
Swartz president, William P. Beeber 
vice president, Charles C. Steel vice 
president and manager of saies, John 
E. Spotts treasurer, and Clarence L. 
Peaslee secretary. Joseph Kaye is 


chairman of the board. These of- 
ficers, except Mr. Spotts, form the 
board of directors. 
* * * 
ORRISON BRASS CORP. LTD., 
Toronto, Ont., has been incor- 


porated as a holding company and 
has taken over the entire capital 
stock, assets and concerns of the 
James Morrison Brass Mfg. Co. Ltd., 
Toronto. The latter will continue as 
the operating unit. A number of well- 
known industrialists of Toronto and 
Montreal have become interested in 


the new company. 
. * * 


ESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & 
MFG. CO., East Pittsburgh, Pa., 
has been awarded a contract by the 
Carpenter Steel Co., Reading, Pa., 
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for the major part of the equipment 
required to electrify its merchant bar 
mills. This equipment consists of six 
direct current motors, two genera- 
tor sets and the switching and con- 
trol apparatus. The new equipment 
will eliminate the half-mile carry of 
steam across the Schuylkill river. 
* oe * 


C. MAHON CO., steel fabricator, 

Detroit, reports net profit for 
1929 was $292,268 after all charges, 
equal, after preferred dividends, to 
$2.26 per share on 95,000 shares of 
common stock outstanding. This com- 
pares with $369,859 in 1928, or $3.08 
a share on the common. Earnings for 
1929 are equal to $8.32 a share on 
35,000 shares of convertible preferred 
stock, which pays $2.20 per share per 
year. The balance sheet shows cur- 
rent assets have a ratio of 5.5 to 1, 
compared with 3.1 to 1 a year ago. 

ok * * 

ALDWIN CHAIN & MFG. CO., 

Worcester, Mass., and Duckworth 
Chain & Mfg. Co., Springfield, Mass., 
are in process of merging, according 
to announcements by officers of both 
companies. The new corporation, with 
assets of more than $2,000,000, will be 
known as the Baldwin & Duckworth 
Corp. Frank J. Weschler, president. 
of the Baldwin company, is to become 
vice president and treasurer of the 
new corporation, and George P. Emp- 
sall, president of the Duckworth com- 
pany, will be president. The Baldwin 
company makes heavy chain equip- 
ment and the Duckworth company 
lighter and more specialized equip- 
ment. 

* * ok 

SGOOD BRADLEY CAR CO. has 

been formed as a subsidiary of 
the Pullman Co. to take over the 
business of the Osgood Bradley Car 
Co., Worcester, Mass., and the Keith 
Car Co., Sagamore, Mass. The offi- 
cers of the new company are: Presi- 
dent, P. H. Joyce, Chicago, president 
of the Standard Steel Car Mfg. Co. of 
Pittsburgh; vice president and general 
manager, William J. McKee, Worces- 
ter, also a vice president and director 
of the Standard company; vice presi- 
dent, R. L. Gordon, New York; treas- 
urer, B. P. Newton, Pittsburgh; sec- 

(Concluded on Page 136) 
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Industrial Men in the Day’s News 





Prof. Bradley Stoughton, Recipient of Grasselli Medal 





UTHOR, educator and able engineer, Bradley 
Stoughton, professor of metallurgy, Lehigh uni- 
versity, Bethlehem, Pa., recently was accorded 

¥ new recognition of his high position in the 
metallurgical world. The Society of Chemical 

Industry conferred upon him the Grasselli medal, one of 

the most coveted honors in the chemical industry and the 

seventh to be awarded. 

Since he obtained his first job, which was with the 
Illinois Steel Co. 32 years ago, Professor Stoughton has 
shown a consistent and absorbing interest in all angles 
of the steel industry. While this interest usually has 
had a chemical or metallurgical twist, other departments 
have come in for their share of attention. For instance, 
he was one of the champions of the cause of the 8-hour 
day. He spent many months in the field gathering mate- 
rial. After thorough and impartial investigation he de- 
termined to his own satisfaction that the 8-hour day in 
the steel industry was not only feasible but also justi- 
fiable. Then he advocated it vigorously. 

Born in New York, Dec. 6, 1878, he was educated at 
a private school in New Haven, Conn. He later entered 
Sheffield Scientific school, Yale university, New Haven, 
from which he was graduated in 18938. Three years later 
he also was graduated from Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Cambridge, Mass. During his academic days 
he had the good fortune to serve as assistant to two of 
America’s foremost teachers of metallurgy, Prof. Robert 
H. Richards, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cam- 
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EVENTH to receive the Grasselli 

medal of the Society of Chemical 
Industry, he is accorded world-wide 
recognition for unusual ability. 


NDUSTRIAL experience from 1898 

to 1902 was followed by academic 
work and his own consulting practice. 
Since 1923 he has been professor of 
metallurgy at Lehigh university. 


E WORKED uxntiringly for the 8- 
hour day in the steel industry. 
He has had three books published. 


bridge, and Prof. Henry Marion Howe, Columbia univer- 
sity, New York. 

In 1898 he became affiliated with the Illinois Steel Co., 
South Chicago, as metallurgist, and later became chief 
of the cost statistical division of the American Steel 
& Wire Co., Cleveland. In 1901 he moved to Newark, 
N. J., where he became manager of the bessemer steel de- 
partment of Benjamin Atha & Co. The following year, 
however, he returned to the academic field in order 
to afford himself opportunity to commence a consulting 
practice. He taught at Columbia university until 1908 
and then for several years devoted himself almost exclu- 
sively to his consultant engineering practice. In 1913 he 
was appointed secretary of the American Institute of 
Mining and Metallurgical Engineers, New York, a posi- 
tion he held for ten years. In 1923 he was appointed 
professor of metallurgy at Lehigh university. 

During his entire business and professional life he 
has maintained an active interest in engineering societies 
and in the work of other metallurgists throughout the 
world. His widespread interests are indicated by his 
exhaustive treatise on side-blown converters in_ steel 
foundry practice; by an invention covering a successful 
process of oil melting for cupolas, and by three books 
published in 1908, 1918 and 1926, i.e., Metallurgy of Iron 
and Steel; Manufacture of Structural Steel, and Engineer- 
ing Metallurgy. 

Professor Stoughton is a member of the American 
Institute of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers, Ameri- 
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can Iron and Steel institute, British Iron and Steel in- 
stitute, Electro Chemical society, American Society for 
Testing Materials and Canadian Mining institute. He 
also is president of the Yale Engineering society and of 
the Engineers’ Club of the Lehigh Valley. 


noted in IRON TRADE REVIEW 

of Feb. 20, was made president 
of the Sivyer Steel Casting Co., Mil- 
waukee, and Chicago, representing 
the merged Sivyer Steel Casting 
Co., Milwaukee, and the Nugent 
Steel Castings Co., Chicago, was 
vice president and secretary of the 
Sivyer company for some time and 
general manager as well since Feb. 21, 
1929. He has, however, been identified 
with it in various capacities since 
shortly after its inception. Mr. Pere- 
goy also is a vice president of the In- 
terstate Drop Forge Co., and a direc- 
tor of the Federal Malleable Co., both 
of Milwaukee, which are affiliated with 
the Sivyer company. 

C. R. Messinger, formerly president 
of the Sivyer Steel Casting Co., is 
chairman of the board of the new 
company. Other officers follow: M. 
A. Fladoes, vice president in charge 
of sales; George L. Pollock, secretary; 
and C. A. MacDonald, treasurer. In 
addition to Messrs. Messinger, Pere- 
goy, Fladoes and MacDonald, the fol- 
lowing comprise the board of directors: 
W. C. Frye, Walter Kasten, Donald 
Fraser, E. L. Wood, C. F. Messinger, 
and C. E. Stone. 


* * * 


| ers S. PEREGOY, who as 


John T. Harrington, former presi- 
dent of the Trumbull Steel Co., War- 
ren, O., has been re-elected president 
and general counsel of the Pennsyl- 
vania-Ohio Power & Light Co., 
Youngstown, O. 

* ok * 

Walter R. Hamilton, of the safety 
and training department of the Ameri- 
can Rolling Mill Co., Middletown, 0O., 
was appointed supervisor of production 
of the east side works at Middletown, 
effective March 1. He has been with 
the company for 12 years. 

* * * 

Earl F. Reinhart, for the past 15 
years associated with the Pullman 
Car & Mfg. Corp., Chicago, has be- 
come affiliated with the combined Lat- 
robe Tool Co. and J. M. Carpenter 
Tap & Die Co., Latrobe, Pa., as assis- 


tant to the president. 
* * * 


J. Marvin Doyle, formerly vice presi- 






He resides 





Men of the Industry 


dent of Colladay, Doyle & Co. Inc., 
New York, has been appointed asso- 
ciate manager of the Brooklyn, N. Y., 
warehouse of C. S. Davis & Co. Inc., 


LAMAR 8S. PEREGOY 


New York, Chicago, and Pittsburgh, 
dealer in tin plate 
* * * 

Thomas C. Wright, formerly Phila- 
delphia district representative of the 
New Departure Mfg. Co., Bristol, 
Conn., has become affiliated with the 
Worcester Pressed Steel Co., Worces- 
ter, Mass., in charge of cold-rolled 
strip steel sales department. He suc- 
ceeds Frank C. Smith. 

* * 1K 

D. A. Birdseye, formerly western 
sales manager of the Lake Erie Bolt 
& Nut Co., Cleveland, has been ap- 
pointed Detroit district manager of 
the recently merged interests of the 


Lamson & Sessions Co., Cleveland, 
with offices in the General Motors 
Building, Detroit. 

ok * ca 


Harold Whitehead, an executive of 
the Business Training Corp., New 
York, will sail for London in March 
to establish a similar business service 
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with his family at 415 North New street, Bethlehem, 
where he takes an active interest in community affairs. 

Walks in the open air every day furnish him with 
healthful exercise and these have as definite a place on 
his schedule as his university routine. 





of his own, which will render sales 
and merchandising service to com- 
panies in the export and import field 
on a reciprocal arrangement with the 
Business Training Corp. 

* *” * 

M. C. Steffen, for five years past in 
the St. Louis office of Cutler-Hammer 
Inc., Milwaukee, manufacturer of elec- 
tric control apparatus, has been made 
manager of the company’s Cincinnati 
office. He succeeds R. I. Maujer, re- 
signed. Mr. Steffen is a graduate of 
the University of Wisconsin and holds 
a B. S. degree in electrical engineer- 
ing. 

* * * 

Lieut. Col. Sir James Lithgow was 
on Feb. 12 nominated as president 
elect of the Federation of British In- 
dustries, 39 St. James street, London, 
England, to succeed Lennox B. Lee, 
who has held the office for the past 
year. Sir James Lithgow with his 
brother, Henry Lithgow, directs what 
is said to be the largest private ship- 
building business in the world. 

* * * 

George G. Crawford, newly-elected 
president of the Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, was the guest 
of more than 175 business men of 
Pittsburgh at a banquet held Feb. 25. 
Mr. Crawford, who for the past 22 
years had been president of the Ten- 
nessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., 
Birmingham, Ala., formerly was an 
executive officer of the National Tube 
Co. and the Carnegie Steel Co., in the 
Pittsburgh district. 

* * * 

Harry B. Loder, for the past two 
years connected with the New York 
sales office of the Wrought Iron Co. 
of America, has been transferred to 
the general office at Lebanon, Pa. He 
will represent the company in the sale 
of its products in eastern Pennsyl- 
vania, the territory formerly covered 
by George H. Clymer, who recently was 
appointed district sales manager at 
Philadelphia, as noted in IRON TRADE 
REVIEW of Feb. 13. 

* ok * 

Paul J. Kalman was elected chair-. 
man of the board of directors of the 
Kalman Steel Co., Chicago. George 
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E. Routh Jr. was elected president 
and A. P. Clark, vice president in 
charge of sales. 

Me % * 

George H. Houston, president of the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadel- 
phia, has been elected a director of 
the Flannery Bolt Co., Pittsburgh. 

+ * + 

E. M. Anderson, assistant purchas- 
ing agent for many years at the Bata- 
via, N. Y., plant of the Massey-Harris 
Co., Racine, Wis., has been promoted 
to purchasing agent. He succeeds 
Guy E. Down, resigned, as noted in 
IRON TRADE Review of Feb. 20. 

+ * ~ 

W. G. Ireland, formerly sales man- 
ager of the Jamison Coal & Coke Co., 
Greensburg, Pa., has been appointed 
Pittsburgh sales agent for the Key- 
stone Coal & Coke Co., Greensburg, 
with offices at 610 Park building, 
Pittsburgh. 

* ok * 

W. R. Angell was elected president 
of the Continental Motors Corp., De- 
troit, at a meeting of directors re- 
cently. He succeeds R. W. Judson, 
who becomes chairman of the board. 
Mr. Angell formerly was secretary, 
vice president and chairman of the 
finance committee. 

oo * * 

John Hickey, designer of an open- 
feed water heater, has again become 
affiliated with the engineering staff of 
the National Pipe Bending Co., New 
Haven, Conn. He will have direct 
charge of engineering in connection 
with research and new product devel- 


opment. 
* * * 


Cc. J. La Rue, formerly assistant 
purchasing agent, Consolidated Steel 
Corp., Los Angeles, has been appointed 
Alan Wood Steel Co. sales representa- 
tive in Los Angeles. The Seattle of- 
fice, Dexter-Horton building, is in 
charge of Perry Francis, district sales 
manager. Mr. Francis was formerly 
with A. B. Ambler. 


* ~ * 

D. P. Downing, for the past seven 
years connected with the sales organi- 
zation of the Bethlehem Steel Co. in 
San Francisco and Los Angeles, has 
been appointed district sales manager 
for the Alan Wood Steel Co. at San 
Francisco, with headquarters in the 
Rialto building by Willard S. Haring, 
vice president in charge of western 
sales, with offices in the W. M. Gar- 
land building, Los Angeles. 

* * * 

A. F. Preuster, for the past ten 
years a member of the sales and 
service division of the Republic Car- 
bon Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y., has 
become affiliated with the Inter- 
national Graphite & Electrode Corp., 


— 


Niagara Falls, N. Y., recently formed 
to manufacture graphite and carbon 
electrodes and electric furnace graph- 
ite. Mr. Preuster has had a wide 
experience during the past 30 years 
in electric furnace and _ electrolytic 
processes. Following an early con- 
nection with the Carborundum Co. and 
the Acheson Graphite Co., he was as- 
sociated for more than 15 years with 
the late Francis A. J. FitzGerald of 
the FitzGerald Laboratories Ince., 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. This affiliation 
brought him into close touch with 
the development of electrolytic and 
electrothermic processes and for long 
he has been regarded as an authority 
on their theory and practice. In 1920 





A. F. PREUSTER 


he became identified with the Republic 
Carbon Co. 
* * 4 

Frank Valtaire, formerly in charge 
of the foundry research division of 
the General Motors Corp. and a mem- 
ber of the works operating committee 
of that organization, is now identified 
with Egan, Webster & Co. as re- 
fractory engineer, with headquarters in 
the General Motors building, Detroit. 
Mr. Valtaire has been active in com- 
mittee work of the American Foundry- 
men’s association. 

a a 

William F. Eichfeld, vice president 
and general manager of the A. F. 
Wagner Architectural Iron Works, Mil- 
waukee, was elected president of the 
Milwaukee association of commerce 
without opposition, effective March 1. 
He has been vice president for the past 
two years and is serving also as 
chairman of the industries division 
committee, as a member of the execu- 
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tive committee, finance committee and 
board of directors. 
a * * 

W. E. Chollar has been appointed 
vice president and general manager 
of the Remington Cash Register Co., 
Ilion, N. Y., subsidiary of Reming- 
ton Arms Co. Inc., New York, .to suc- 
ceed Paul V. Bunn, resigned. Mr. 
Chollar has been identified with the 
Remington organization for 14 years. 
For the past several years he has 
been general purchasing agent for the 
corporation and recently was appoint- 
ed vice president of the Remington 


Arms Co. 
* * «* 


B. Eggars has been appointed su- 
perintendent of the North Birming- 
ham, Ala., blast furnaces of the Sloss- 
Sheffield Steel & Iron Co. to succeed 
John England, who resigned. Em- 
ployes presented Mr. England with a 
watch and chain. He had been iden- 
tified with the iron and steel indus- 
try of the Birmingham district for 
many years, having been connected 
with the Napier Iron Works, Napier, 
Tenn., Tennessee Coal, Iron & Rail- 
road Co., Ensley, Ala., Sloss-Sheffield 
company, and other interests. 

* * * ? 


Charles N. Stevens, for the past six 
years general manager of Kenosha 
Boiler & Structural Co., Kenosha, 
Wis., has resigned to become general 
manager of the Milwaukee Boiler Mfg. 
Co., Milwaukee. The late W. D. 
Johnson, president of the Milwaukee 
concern, also served as general mana- 
ger, and Mr. Stevens now succeeds 
him in that capacity. Mr. Stevens is 
a graduate of Rose Polytechnic insti- 
tute, Terre Haute, Ind., in mechanical 
engineering. 

Otto Ehbe, who has been connected 
with the shop for 34 years, continues 
as plant superintendent. 

* * 


Franklin Farrel Jr., formerly vice 
president of the Farrel-Birmingham 
Co. Inc., Ansonia, Conn., manufac- 
turer of chilled rolls, heavy machinery, 
etc., was elected chairman of the 
board of directors at the annual meet- 
ing, Feb. 20. 

N. W. Pickering was elected presi- 
dent, to succeed Walter Perry. 

D. R. Bowen, chief engineer, Carl 
Hitchcock, formerly assistant secre- 
tary, Franklin R. Hoadley, manager 
of the foundry department, and A. G. 
Kessler, manager of the Buffalo divi- 
sion, were elected vice presidents. 

The following officers were re-elect- 
ed: Alton Farrel, treasurer; G. C. 
Bryant, secretary; F. M. Drew Jr., 
and L. K. Blackman, assistant treas- 
urer; and W. B. Marvin, assistant 
secretary. 


























British Steel Markets Depressed 


Pig Iron Being Stocked, Scrap Prices Declining—Effort Made To Advance 


Galvanized—French Hematite Competing—Belgian Market Stronger 


European Headquarters, 
IRoN TRADE Review, 
Caxton House, Westminster, S. 


ONDON, March 4.—(By Radio)—British iron and 
LC steel markets continue depressed. Pig iron is be- 
ing stocked. Barrow presents the brightest spot in 
the market. Hematite made in France is competing in 
foreign markets. An effort is being made to fix minimum 
prices for galvanized sheets at £11 17s 6d ($57.82) for 
No. 24 gage, and £16 7s ($79.62) for No. 30 gage. 
Steel scrap prices are declining. Makers of heavy steel 
products are getting some work in orders for chains and 


anchor. Exports are improving. Tin plate demand is 
moderately active. 

The markets in Belgium are moderately active, accord- 
ing to IRON TRADE Revimw’s correspondent at Brussels. 
Prices have been increased generally for domestic and 
export business and apparently have been accepted by 
consumers. A report from Paris states the outlook in 
France is favorable, though certain iron and steel con- 
suming industries are slackening their rate of operations. 
The weekly report from Berlin emphasizes an improve- 
ment in exports. 


British Steel Market Feels Lack of Demand 





IRMINGHAM, Eng., Feb. 24.— 
(European Staff Service)—In 
all British markets there still is 





Sterling $4.86 


cession could be made in selling prices 
of pig iron. Present values show a 
narrow margin of profit and coke now 
being used has cost quite 18s ($4.38) 








a lack of vigor and no definite 
signs of a turn. Pig iron makers 


raw materials but more because he 


have sold thousands of tons and are 
therefore, not unduly perturbed by 
present unwillingness of buyers to 
take delivery. They believe the pres- 
ent depression is a passing phase and 
that demand will return in the spring. 
While there has been a good deal of 
talk regarding dear pig iron, the trade 
is now asking whether a _ reduction 
would be likely to stir the market and 
there is a feeling that buyers are not 
holding off simply because of cost of 


uncertainty of the political sit 


Speculation as to what the 
may hold in the way of fresh taxation 
has a depressing influence upon in- 
dustry generally. At some furnaces 
there is some’ accumulation. 

Furnace coke continues steady at 
18s ($4.38) a ton, ovens, although 
buyers pay this figure reluctantly. 
Even if fuel could be bought at a 
little less it is doubtful whether con- 


a ton. 
The export trade for Middlesbrough 
iron is disappointingly slow, ship- 


mts for the month being about 
1700 tons below those for the corre- 
sponding period of January. Dor- 
man, Long & Co. are changing a hem- 
atite furnace at the Newport works 
to the production of basic iron and 
are transferring a basic furnace at 
Clarence to hematite. Fixed prices 
for Middlesbrough pig iron are un- 
altered, but customers are holding off 


Current Iron and Steel Prices of Europe 


British French Belgium and 
Dollars at Rates of Luxemburg 
Gree Tons Metric Tons Metric Tons 


Exchange, March 4 


U. K. Ports 


Channel Ports Channel Ports 


Export tipi o. b. Ship at Port of Dispatch—By Cable 


German 
Metric Tons 
Rotterdam or 
North Sea Port 


£ad 
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in the hope of a reduction. The hem- 
atite trade, locally and in _ other 
parts of the country, is quiet and 
prices are easier. The cheapness of 
Continental hematite reacts against 
the sale of Middlesbrough iron on 
the Continent. Blast furnace coke in 
the Durham district is plentiful. 


In the Barrow district conditions 
are similar to other pig iron cen- 
ters. Output is not so easily taken 
up as a month ago and some impor- 
tant buyers are refusing delivery as 
consumption in their works has 
slowed down. Continental trade is 
also slower but local steel plants are 
busy on railway and other material 
and for the moment are taking good 
tonnages. Steelworks at Barrow and 
Workington find a dearth of new or- 
ders and prospects of regular activity 
beyond a few weeks are not bright. 
Plate mills are pressing construction- 
al engineers and_ shipbuilders for 
specifications, but these are not read- 
ily secured despite the fact shipyards 
have some important orders to execute 
and the railways are projecting large 
renewal schemes, particularly in the 
way of bridge building. 

Midland rolling stock builders have 
a fair amount of work on hand for 
freight cars and passenger cars. 
There is an increasing tendency to 
build the all-steel vehicle not only 


among home lines but also abroad 
and steel plate mills are feeling the 
benefit. 

In the Staffordshire finished iron 
trade sales of best iron bars are well 
maintained, an encouraging feature 
being the larger tonnages required for 
railway work. There is a good deal 
of idleness in other branches and 
prices’ are the subject of keen com- 
petition, crown iron varying between 
£10 ($48.60) and £10 10s ($51.03), 
according to quality. Where price is 
the first consideration buyers are plac- 
ing business with the Continent as 
there is still a big margin between 
home and foreign iron bars. 


French Exports Grow 


Paris, Feb. 21.—(European Staff 
Service)—Exports of pig iron from 
France in November, 1929, were 50,- 
186 metric tons, compared with 53,- 
305 tons in October. Exports of 
other iron and steel products, includ- 
ing scrap, were 274,457 metric tons, 
against 227,033 tons in October. Im- 
ports of pig iron into France in No- 
vember were 2681 metric tons, com- 
pared with 3170 tons in October, and 
imports of other iron and steel prod- 
ucts were 16,875 tons, against 16,862 
tons. 


British Steel Interests Merge 


for More Efficient Production 


Service)—-Since the working 

agreement between the two Scot- 

tish firms, David Colville & Sons 
Ltd., and William Beardmore & Co. 
Ltd., was announced another big coal 
and steel fusion is expected to result 
from the negotiations now nearing 
completion between the Wigan Coal & 
Iron Co. Ltd., Wigan, and the Pearson 
& Knowles Coal & Iron Co. Ltd., War- 
rington. Both these concerns have 
their works in Lancashire. 


Since the beginning of the year an- 
nouncements have been made con- 
cerning three amalgamations in the 
coal, iron and steel industries of Great 
Britain. 

Early in January, Guest, Keen & 
Nettlefolds Ltd. and Baldwins Ltd. 
agreed that a company be formed to 
take over and operate as from Jan. 
1, 1930, the coke ovens, blast fur- 
naces, steel works, and heavy steel 
rolling mills of the two companies, 
which are mainly situated at Cardiff, 
Dowlais, Margam, and Port Talbot. 


Both firms are producers of pig 
iron and steel, Guest, Keen & Nettle- 
folds specializing more particularly 
in bolts and nuts, while Baldwins 
are known as considerable producers 
of sheets and tin plate. 

At the end of January, the Beard- 
more-Colville working agreement was 
announced. This is not in the form 
of a regular merger, but is an ar- 
rangement according to which, as from 
Feb. 1, David Colville & Sons Ltd. 
have taken over William Beardmore 
& Co.’s entire business in steel plates, 
structural steel, rails and billets. Wil- 
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I ONDON, Feb. 21.—(European Staff 


liam Beardmore & Co. Ltd. will con- 
tinue, independently, to concentrate 
on the production of heavy forgings 
at the Parkhead plant in Glasgow. 
The arrangement does not involve ex- 
change of shares or fusion of capital 
interests. The companies have agreed 
to assist each other in the interest 
of Scottish trade generally. Their re- 
sources will be pooled, not only as 
regards the technique of production, 
but also in buying and selling. 

Finally the announcement was made 
Feb. 13 that a fusion scheme is ex- 
pected to result from negotiations now 
nearing completion between the Wigan 
Coal & Iron Co. Ltd. and the Pear- 
son & Knowles Coal & Iron Co. Ltd. 
Pearson & Knowles already are an 
amalgamation of the Partington Steel 
& Iron Co. Ltd., Moss Hall Coal Co. 
Ltd., Wigan Junction Colliery Co. Ltd., 
and Rylands Brothers Ltd. It is fur- 
ther to be noted that Pearson & 
Knowles are controlled by Armstrong- 
Whitworth Securities Co. Ltd., former- 
ly known as Sir W. G. Armstrong, 
Whitworth & Co. Ltd. 

Thus gradually the iron and steel 
works of Great Britain are being 
formed into larger units, with the ob- 
ject of closing down uneconomic works 
and concentrating production in works 
best equipped for that class of com- 
modity. It is to be expected that 
eventually the British iron and steel 
industry will be composed of five or 
six large groups occupying strategic 
positions according to geographical 
conditions. The nuclei of three of these 
groups already are discernible, in 
Scotland, in the Middlesbrough dis- 
trict, and in South Wales. 
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Price Schedules Fixed by 
Steel Entente 


Brussels, Febe 21—(European Staff 
Service) —The Belgian iron and steel 
market continues calm. In the mean- 
time, considerable attention is directed 
to the organization of selling syn- 
dicates, both domestic and _ interna- 
tional, and to negotiations taking 
place between these syndicates and ex- 
porting and merchant firms. The 
general impression is that a satis- 
factory outcome will result from these 
conversations, and that the producing 
firms and syndicates are ready to co- 
operate with merchants and exporters 
which offer reliable guarantees on 
all work taken. 


An interesting point resultirig from 
recent meetings is that the French 
and Germans agreed to turn down 


export orders for merchant bars and 


beams until Feb. 15, and for plates 
and sheets until Feb. 18, while Luxem- 
burg producers did not quote for any 
of these products until Feb. 18. This 
decision was taken with a view to 
enabling Belgian works to fill their 
order books, since they were relatively 
behind the other countries. This 
method is destined to replace the pre- 
vious one, which consisted in turn- 
ing over a certain volume of orders 
from one country to another. 


The steel entente has fixed minimum 
prices, for both domestic and export 
orders, for semifinshed steel, merchant 
steel, beams and plates. By the mid- 
dle of the year this duty will be 
taken up by the new selling comp- 
toir. The hoop and band syndicate 
is not yet formed. The fixed prices 
are as follows: 

Foundry pig iron, 2.5 to 3 per cent 
silicon, 620 to 630 Belgian francs 
($17.20 to $17.40), according to ton- 
nage. The basic export price is 
£3 12s ($17.50) f.o.b. Antwerp. For 
basic bessemer pig iron the domestic 
price is 550 francs ($16.30), and the 
export price £3 2s ($15.10). 

Blooms 140 millimeters and over 
will be sold at 750 Belgian francs 
($20.85) in the home market, and 100 
to 120 millimeters at 790 francs ($22); 
export price, £4 5s to £4 8s ($20.70 
to $21.40); billets 800 to 810 francs 
($22.25 to $22.50) domestic, £4 11s 
to £4 12s ($22.15 to $22.40) export; 
sheet bars domestic 810 to 830 francs 
($22.50 to $23), export £4 lls to £4 
18s ($22.15 to $22.65). 

For iron bars the home price will 
be 940 Belgian francs ($26.15), ex- 
port £5 4s ($25.30); merchant steel 
bars, 940 francs ($26.15) domestic, 
and £5 5s ($25.55) export; beams, 
935 francs ($26) domestic and £4 
19s ($24.10) export; hoops and bands, 
£5 12s 6d ($27.35); cold-rolled strip, 
No. 26 B. G., £10 10s ($51.10); open- 
hearth steel bars, 1200 frances ($40); 
cold-rolled steel bars, rounds, 1620 
francs ($45), and £9 ($43.80) for 
export; squares, 1700 francs ($47.30) 


and £9 5s ($45); hexagons, 1750 
francs ($48.60) and £9 12s 6d 
($46.85). 


The basis price for wire nails now 
will be 1800 Belgian francs ($50) for 
domestic market, and £6 15s ($32.85) 
for export; bright wire, 1650 francs 
($45.90) and £6 10s ($31.65); wire 
rod, 1050 francs ($29.15) and £6 5s 
($30.40). 
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New Minds Gaining Leadership of 


German Iron and Steel Industry 


ERLIN, Feb. 21.—(European 
B Staff Service)—Reorganization 

in the German iron and steel 
industry has made further progress 
during the past few weeks. The fea- 
ture has been acquisition of the con- 
trolling majority of the United Steel 
Works Co. by the Cologne iron mag- 
nate, Otto Wolff, and his friend, Flick, 
head of the Gelsenkirchen Mining Co. 
These two men now are the most 
prominent in the German iron and 
steel industry, but although they will 
fortify their position in the Verein- 
igte Stahlwerke group by placing some 
of their friends on the board of di- 
rectors at the next stockholders’ meet- 
ing, it is not expected that either 
Fritz Thyssen or Vogler will withdraw 
therefrom. 

In the meantime the United Steel 
Works Co. has acquired 50 per 
cent of the capital stock of the Geis- 
weid Iron Works and the Rhenish- 
Westphalian Steel & Rolling Mills Co. 
The annual report of the United Steel 
Works Co., recently published, an- 
nounces the payment of an unchanged 
dividend of 6 per cent out of an almost 
unchanged net profit of 52,699,000 
marks. The total turnover of the 
company last year aggregated 1,445,- 
000,000 marks, of which 534,100,000 
marks were from foreign sales, com- 
pared with 1,437,700,000 marks and 
479,600,000 marks respectively the pre- 
ceding year. During the past three 
years the company has spent more 
than 300,000,000 marks on the ration- 
alization of the plant, which work was 
terminated last year. The Mittel- 
deutsche Stahlwerke Co., which is con- 
trolled by the Vereinigte Stahlwerke, 
last year increased its net profit from 
8,790,000 marks to 4,350,000 marks, 
out of which a dividend of 8 per cent 
was paid, compared with 7 per cent 
for the preceding year. The Sponge 
Iron Co., which manufactures iron 
direct from ores, and which is con- 
trolled by Krupp’s and the Vereinigte 
Stahlwerke, will commence production 
at the end of February at a rate of 
about 15,000 tons a year. 

The export surplus last year thus 
advanced from 2,637,398 tons to 3,994,- 
907 tons, reflecting substantial im- 
provement. 

The pig iron market is depressed. 
Otto Wolff has bought 2,100,000 met- 
ric tons of iron ores from Com- 


pagnie Marine et Homecourt, for de- 
livery during the next ten years. 

In foreign business, German works, 
in co-operation with French and Lux- 





emburg works, withdrew from. the 
export market until Feb. 15. Decem- 
ber brought a slight revival of ex- 





port sales, which have developed dur- 
ing recent months as follows, in metric 





tons: 

Month Imports Exports 
148,000 470,000 
158,000 506,000 
134,000 463,000 
119,000 473,000 

REI, aitvunibcinstanceionbncnaletwtagiiaies 1,818,451 5,813,358 

PRE aiianassibicetintinitccsenicabinetiea 2,397,435 5,034,833 


Entente Is Taking Over Control 


of European Export Steel Sales 


ONDON, Feb. 21.—(Kuropean 
Staff Service)—Since the deci- 
sion taken by the management 

of the steel entente in December to 
organize export sales by setting up 
syndicates for various products, 
numerous meetings have been held 
in Paris, Brussels, Luxemburg, and 
considerable advance has been made 
in the organization of the new comp- 
toirs. Although these will not ac- 
tually be in existence before the 
middle of the year, control of ex- 
port sales aready is being put into 
effect under the supervision of the 
steel entente. 

One of the great difficulties in 
forming the new international sell- 
ing syndicates was that these could 
not be arrived at unless domestic 
syndicates existed in each country for 
the control of sales of each group of 
products. The commodities to be con- 
trolled will be grouped as follows: 
Semifinished products, beams, mer- 
chant bars, plates, and hoops. The 
constitution of domestic comptoirs for 
each of these commodities now is be- 
ing effected in those countries where 
they do not already exist. 


As to international negotiations, 
the situation is developing. The rep- 
resentatives of Belgium, France, 
Germany, Luxemburg, and the Saar 
have decided to control export sales 
as from Feb. 1, 1930, for a period of 
six months. This control is being 
exerted on tonnage as well as on 
prices, and it covers the five classes 
of products already mentioned. The 
merchant bar list includes rounds, 
squares, small angles, small U-bars, 
half-rounds and flats. That for 
plates is for plates #-inch and over. 
Hoops also include skelp. 

Each member-country is being al- 
located a global quota covering its 
sales on both domestic and export 
markets, and a percentage has been 
established between domestic and ex- 
port sales. The agreement provides 
that each group of products shall be 
controlled by a committee composed 
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of two members from each country. 
At the expiration date of the present 
convention, the volume of orders 
taken by the various member countries 
will be adjusted according to their 
quotas, and financial compensations 
will be effected. Account will be taken 
of the relative volume of orders be- 
tween the domestic market and export 
markets. 

The agreement embodies a clause 
which protects the domestic market 
of each member-country from incur- 
sion on the part of other members. 
Special committees will meet periodi- 
cally and will fix minimum export 
prices. 

Until the international selling syn- 
dicates are definitely constituted, each 
domestic syndicate, or, where a _ pro- 
duct is not syndicated, the individual 
works, can continue to sell direct to 
its clients in foreign markets, or to 
sell through the merchant firms with 
which it has ‘been related. Eventual- 
ly, when the comptoirs are established, 
the orders will be taken by the comp- 
toirs themselves, and divided among 
the various members. 

The French producers have them- 
selves conducted negotiations in or- 
der to set up an organization of con- 
trol in their own country. Semifinished 
products and beams already are 
handled by two syndicates. With re- 
gard to merchant bars, it has been 
decided that the principles embodied 
in the international convention shall 
be applied domestically with respect 
to quotas and minimum prices, but 
for the time being each works is able 
to conduct its own sales. The same 
applies to hoops and bands. With 
regard to plates, a regular comp- 
toir is being formed. For products 
the sales of which have not yet been 
organized in France, it is understood 
that producers will be compelled to 
adopt the minimum prices fixed by the 
international convention. 


Mare Seguin of Annonay, France, 
invented the locomotive boiler in 1828. 
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Obituaries 


DWARD J. LAVINO, who early 
E in January, 1927, was elected 

chairman of E. J. Lavino & Co., 
Philadelphia, producer of ferroman- 
ganese, died in Philadelphia, March 4. 
He was born in Smyrna, Turkey, in 
1852, where his father handled the 
\business of the Dutch East Indies 
Co. He was educated in Belgium, be- 
ing graduated from the Institut Su- 
perieur de Commerce, Antwerp, in 
1871. After a brief experience with 
the Dutch East Indies Co. in Smyrna, 
making annual trips to the United 
States, in 1887 he established himself 
at Philadelphia as E. J. Lavino & Co. 
Ores and ferroalloys gradually in- 
creased in importance and his imports 
of chrome ore, ferrochrome and man- 
ganese ore mounted until he became 
the largest importer of English fer- 
romanganese, representing three Eng- 
lish makers in the United States. 
When the war cut off importations of 
English material he became a manu- 
facturer of this alloy, acquiring blast 
furnaces in 1915 at Marietta, Lebanon, 
Sheridan, Pa., and Reusens, Va. These 
were put into blast on ferromanga- 
nese, utilizing both domestic and for- 
eign ore. Mr. Lavino was appointed 
a member of the committee on ores 
and ferroalloys of the American Iron 
and Steel institute which functioned 
in conjunction with the war industries 
board during the war. His other ac- 
tivities included the sale of chemicals 
of various kinds and fluorspar as well 
as the manufacture and sale of 
chrome, silica and magnesite brick 
at plants at Plymouth Meeting and 
Womelsdorf, Pa. He also was chair- 
man of the Lavino Furnace Co., 
Lavino Shipping Co., and Lavino Re- 
fractories Co. 

» * * 

E. D. Campbell, vice president since 
1892 of Beard, Campbell & Co., Port 
Huron, Mich., died Feb. 4. 

* * » 

W. H. Baker, general purchasing 
agent, N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co., St. 
Louis, died at his home there Feb. 13 
after an extended illness. 

* * * 

Fred H. Fitch, 60, vice president 
of the Kansas City Structural Steel 
Co., Kansas City, Mo., died Feb. 25 
at his home in that city. 

* cn * 

Oliver B. Barrows, St. Louis rep- 
resentative of the American Steel & 
Wire Co., died at his home there Feb. 
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18 following a heart attack. He had 
been connected with the company more 
than 40 years. 

* * * 

Clemens Herschel, 88, inventor of 
several devices which have aided the 
development of hydraulic engineering, 
died at his home in Glen Ridge, N. J., 
March 1, after a brief illness. Mr. 
Herschel was awarded the _ Elliott 





EDWARD J. LAVINO 


Cresson medal of the Franklin Insti- 
tute of Philadelphia, for his invention 
of the venturi water meter for the 
measurement of liquids through con- 
duits. Earlier he designed the Holyoke 
testing flume, said to have marked 
the start of scientific designing of 
modern water power wheels. 
* * * 

John C. Bradley, chairman of the 
board of directors and former presi- 
dent of the Pratt & Letchworth Co., 
Buffalo, died Feb. 25 after a 2-year 
illness. He had been with the Buffalo 
company more than 30 years. 

* % * 

William V. Kelley Jr., 33, head of 
the Beverly Hills, Calif., branch of 
the Miehle Press & Mfg. Co., Chica- 
go, of which his father is board 
chairman, died Feb. 27 in an automo- 
bile accident at Sydney, Australia. 

* * om 

Winter D. Hess, 64, for 13 years 

western sales representative, at Chi- 


cago, for Glamorgan Pipe & Foundry 
Co., Lynchburg, Va., and western rep- 
resentative of the Builders Iron 
Foundry and Darling Valve & Mfg. 
Co. almost 25 years, died Feb. 27 
at his home in Evanston, IIl. 

*. * * 


Louise J. Feltes, 43, general man- 
ager of the D. J. Ryan Foundry Co., 
Ecorse, Mich., died Feb. 21. 

* od * 

George March, 77, president of the 
Cincinnati Shaper Co., Cincinnati, and 
a pioneer in the machine tool indus- 
try, died in that city last week. At 
the age of 29 he formed a partner- 
ship with B. W. Flack, Baltimore, to 
buy the Universal Radial Drill Co., 
sold in 1894 to Bickford Drill Co. He 
founded the Cincinnati Shaper Co. 
four years later and remained actively 
at its head until three years ago. A 
son, Perrin George March Jr., is as- 
sociated in the business. 

* * oo 

John James Amory, 73, president 
of the Consolidated Shipbuilding Corp., 
New York, builder of power boats, 
died Feb. 27. Born at Fond du Lac, 
Wis., he became affiliated in 1886 
with the Gas Engine & Power Co., 
which later became the Consolidated 
Shipbuilding Corp. 

* * * 

Max T. Morrison, head of the tram- 
way department of the American Steel 
& Wire Co., Worcester, Mass., died 
Feb. 27 in Charleston, W. Va., of 
heart disease. He had gone to Charles- 
ton earlier in the week to supervise 
a tramway installation. Mr. Morri- 
son was born in Moscow, Russia, Dec. 
16, 1878. He was a member of the 
American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers. 

* * * 

H. D. Hammond, vice president in 
charge of miscellaneous sales since 
April, 1929, for the American Steel 
Foundries, Chicago, died in Chicago 
March 1. Mr. Hammond was well 
known throughout the foundry indus- 
try. During his early training he spent 
four years in the offices of Robert 
Wetherill & Co., Chester, Pa., and one 
year with the Keystone Drop Forge 
Co.,, Chester. In September, 1906, 
he entered the employ of the Ameri- 
can Steel Foundries at the Thurlow, 
Pa., works, and in March, 1910, was 
transferred to the Pittsburgh sales 
office. Three years later he was ap- 
pointed production engineer at the 
Indiana Harbor works and was pro- 
moted to manager of railroad miscel- 
laneous sales at Chicago in March, 
1915. In December, 1917, he became 
general manager of miscellaneous 
sales, a position he held until his 
election as vice president in charge of 
miscellaneous sales, last year. 
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No. 56—Heavy-duty handnibbler 


| Heavy-Duty Handnibbler 
Affords Flexibility 


[cee 4 National Machine Tool Co., 
| <p> 1534 Clark street, Racine, 
‘No. 56 Wis., has announced a new 
Lj tool to be used as outside 
| nibbler, inside nibbler, shear and rod 
cutter, designated as heavy-duty model 
No. 4. This tool, shown in the ac- 
companying illustration, is used for 
nibbling out trial blanks for building 
sample forms, for cutting out tem- 
plets and for experimental sheet form- 
ing and can be mounted in a vise or 
on a bench. 

The notable feature of the new tool 
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is its ability to work without difficulty 
flat sheets up to 3/16-inch. It will 
also shear flat stock up to 3/16-inch, 
do inside nibbling 4 inches from any 
outside edge and cut rods from 3/16 to 
%-inch diameter. The body of the 
tool is made of cast steel, and all 
wearing parts are hardened and 
ground. It is of double crank con- 
struction, simplifying operation. 


Hydraulic Press Offers 


Many Improvements 


Hydraulic Press Mfg. Co., 
<p Columbus, O., has developed 
No. 57) 2 radically new type of hy- 

draulic press said to com- 
bine the smoothness and economy of 
hydraulic operation with the produc- 
tion speed of the mechanical press. 
The press is self contained with direct- 
connected motor drive, and requires no 
outside source of pressure. The pres- 
sure fluid is a high grade of lubri- 
cating oil. The pressure is regulated 
automatically and full pressure devel- 
oped at any point along the stroke 
as required. Total pressure applied 


to the work is indicated by a direct 
reading pressure gage. 














Stroke May Be Regulated 


An important feature of the press 
is the flexibility of its operation. 
Length of the stroke can be regulated 
to suit the work and dies can be 
changed from one press to another 
as the setup requires no vertical ad- 
justments for die height or clearance. 
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No. 57—Self-contained hydraulic press 


The press cannot be overloaded while 
in operation, even though extra stock 
is accidentally inserted and the auto- 
matic method of applying pressure 
safeguards the operator and prevents 
hammer blow shocks from damaging 
the dies. 

The press is a multipurpose ma- 
chine which can be adjusted quickly in 
length of stroke and setting and a 
new set of dies installed. It can be 
set for semiautomatic, or full auto- 
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Date 

{tem Comment Builder No. Described Page 
LOCOMOTIVES ........0.ccereresene Gasoline powered ; 20, 25 and 30-ton capacity............ssss-0 Fate-Root-Heath Co.........ccccccesesseeeeeeees 31 Feb. 6 91 
Hone Vertical cylinder hone; hydraulically reciprocated spindle..Barnes Drill Co. 32 Feb. 6 91 
Speed reducers Right angle drive type; range of 15 to 1 to 618 to 1........ Fatk Corp 33 Feb. 6 91 
Brake control ......... ..For crane hoists, etc. ; ‘dynamic, magnetic contactor ......... Electric Geotualias & Mfg. Co.......... 34 Feb. 6 91 
Instruments ............. ... Voltmeters, milliammeters for low power circuits................ General Electric Co. ............ssececeeseereees 35 Feb. 6 92 
Hardness tester Motor-driven brinell-type for precision work............. ... Pittsburgh Inst. & maeenine Co..... 36 Feb. 6 92 
Utility press for toolroom; 80,000-pound pressure Simplex Tool Co. ............ 87 Feb. 6 92 

Single-speed and multiple-speed types; special design........ FRAMED, ee So aiincedenlecsteses toovessassécédcncate 38 Feb. 6 92 

Recessed for gasket; makes leakproof joint .........:..000000 Columbian Steel Tank Co. ............... 39 Feb. 6 93 

Gas-fired laboratory furnace; heats quickly...............:sss0s0 Rabcock & Wilcox Co.........ccccccceceees 40 Feb. 6 93 

...Wood saws; two sizes, for 12x12 and 12x20-inch timber....De Walt Products Corp........................ 41 Feb. 6 93 

Inclinable; bedies made up of welded steel plate.............. La Salle Machine Works...................... 42 Feb. 20 59 

Magnetic controllers for steel mill auxiliaries ; ee General Electric Co. ....... siiicio Sa Feb. 20 59 

.... Automatic ; for weighing material on conveyor belt............John Chatillon & Sons... 44 Feb. 20 60 

Milling machine................ Also boring and drilling; flexible control................:00 ‘ Consolidated Machine Tool Co 45 Feb. 20 60 
Forming machinez............ Two types, varying in size, for roll forming strip meta oy Tool & Mfg. Co. . 46 Feb. 20 61 
Motor-generator ............. Assembled and welded to welded steel] plate base... .. Reliance Electric & Engineering Co. 47 Feb. 20 61 
CIE TENE a. ccctsciregncentesionnes Of manganese steel; for conveyor Chain................000 ... American Manganese Steel Co. ........ 48 Feb. 20 62 
Dive ceccceovssveees For bucket elevator; speed reducer and roller chain........ H. W. Caldwell & Son Co. ............... 49 Feb. 20 62 
Die stocks Plain and ratchet types; for pipe threading work............ OG 5 SSAA RRR ee aes a 50 Feb. 20 62 
Grinder Small high speed air grinder; weight 12 ounces................ Madison-Kipp Corp. ......0cccccescocesseeeses 51 Feb. 27 14 
Welding machine 100-ampere; gas, electric or belt rive.............cccecccseeserrnseee Wilson Welder & Metals CGniininicsene 52 Feb. 27 74 
Motor Totally enclosed, fan-cooled squirrel cage induction motor.. Keg | Electric Co... ae | Feb. 27 14 
IE shed cckesecetecrvvennsoscette Welded assembly; heavy-duty type; all-steel.............cccccs La Salle Machine Works................... 54 Feb. 27 75 
Bearings ..cccccccesesee Ball bearings for airplane control systems o Fafnir Bearing Co........ccevesseeseeeeees 55 Feb. 27 75 
Handnibbler For outside and inside nibbling, shearing, cutting enecavenee National Machine Tool Co..............+ 56 March 6 133 
PE  scbk ices acttiend Self-contained hydraulic type; adjustable stroke.............0+ «Hydraulic Press Mfg. Co...........00c0000 57 March 6 133 
Welding rod... Yeveloped for welding steel pipe; self-fluxing, deoxidizing..Oxweld Acetylene Co... wage 66 March 6 134 
COUITETIE cece cccesciesesstssoieseceeses Flexible coupling with floating center membe............004 «American Flexible Coupling Co. emned 59 March 6 134 
Shaper attachment............ Dquble cutting head ; used in cutting splines............ssssssr ES Ne SO csnskccic tsiicstscntiscicstecetete 60 March 6 134 
Meters Frequency meters of indicating type Sieedasaesmmccubatilerie Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co.... 61 March 6 134 
Pouring device..........00 Handles 1000-pound ladles; all-steel CONSEFUCLION .sssscssears «Modern Pouring Device Co...............0 62 March 6 135 
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matic control, the full automatic con- 
trol being the same as the semi- 
automatic control except that, once 
started, the press will repeat the cycle 
automatically, reversing at both ends 
of the stroke and continuing until 
stopped by the operator. 


Welding Rod Specializes 
in High-Carbon Work 


Oxweld Acetylene Co., 30 
<qp East Forty-second _ street, 
No. 58 New York, has placed on 
the market a welding rod 
developed especially to meet the de- 
mand for 100 per cent joints in steel 
pipe having a carbon content of 0.30 
to 0.40 per cent. The new rod, 
designated as No. 22 S. D. (strength 
and ductility) steel welding rod, can 
be adapted to a variety of uses, al- 
though the recent popularity of the 














steel pipe instigated its develop- 
ment. In general appearance, weld- 
ability, chemical and physical prop- 


erties, the new rod is said to be simi- 
lar to No. 1 rod, although designed 
to make a stronger weld. Tests are 
reported to have shown tensile 
strengths of 100,000 pounds per square 
inch. 


Slag Prevents Oxidation 


The rod is self-fluxing and deoxidizing 
and sparks little. Under the welding 
flame, it forms a fusible slag which 
rises to the surface where it serves as 
a thin protective coating to prevent 
oxidation. The composition of this 
rod also prevents the strengthening 
element, carbon, from burning out 

















No. 59—Parts of new flexible coup- 
ling with floating center member 


during the welding operation. It has 
the ability to fuse easily into the base 
metal at both sides and the bottom 
of the vee. The rods are available 
in 3/16 and %-inch diameters in 36- 
inch lengths. 


Floating Center Member 
in New Coupling 
American Flexible Coupling 


<a Co., Erie, Pa., is placing on 
No. 59 the market a new shaft 














coupling of novel design. 
Kinematically the device is a varia- 
tion of the familiar Oldham-type 


coupling in which a center member is 
constrained to slide across the face 
on one coupling flange on a line pass- 
ing through the center and, at the 
same time, is free to slide across the 
face of the second flange in a di- 
rection at right angles to the first. 
The floating center member, shown 
in the accompanying illustration, is a 
square, hollow casting with a hole in 
the center to provide clearance for 
the shaft ends. To the edges of this 
floating member are fastened re- 
placeable bearing strips made from 





No. 60—Special attachment for draw-cut shaper, used to cut splines on hub 
of cast steel drive sprocket 
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a hard nonmetallic material such as 
is used in the manufacture of non- 
metallic pinions and gears. 


The flange sections are identical and 
interchangeable except for the bore 
diameters which are made to suit 
the shafts. The flange is cast in 
one piece with a hub of ample dimen- 
sions. A wide groove is machined 
in the face of the flange, leaving two 
jaws between which the floating mem- 
ber slides and by which the torque 
is transmitted. The coupling can be 
removed without the use of special 
tools by simply pulling the jaw 
flanges apart horizontally or sliding 
them past each other vertically. The 
nonmetallic bearing strips can be re- 
placed in a few minutes when neces- 
sary without disturbing the coupling 
or the connected shafts. Bearing 
strip screws are removed through 
holes in the jaws, whereupon the old 
strips can be slipped out and new ones 
inserted. 

The floating hollow center member 
is filled with grease which passes to 
the surfaces of the wearing strips 
through suitable channels furnished 
with wicks. 


Shaper Attachment Used 
To Cut Splines 


Morton Mfg. Co., Muskegon 

<qp Heights, Mich., has designed 
No. 60 a special draw-cut shaper 
attachment to be used in 
cutting splines omathe hub of a cast- 
steel drive sprocket. The accompany- 
ing illustration shows the attachment, 
which is indexed and equipped with a 
rotary feed for circular cutting and 
will rotate through 360 degrees. 

This work is performed on a 38- 
inch stroke, high-duty, draw-cut shaper 
which has both horizontal and vertical 
rapid power traverse. The illustration 
shows the special double cutting head 
in which one or two tools can be used 
in shaping the keys on the hub, cut- 
ting both sides of a spline at one 
operation. Shapers built by this 
manufacturer are equipped with auxil- 
iary table, standard swivel base vise 
and shaper head as well as with a 
jib crane with a 1-ton two-speed hoist. 














Frequency Meters Are of 
Indicating Type 


Westinghouse Electric & 
<Q | vite. Co., East Pittsburgh, 

Pa., has developed a new 
No. 61 frequency meter 





of the 
indicating type, a design that permits 
the production of instruments having 
a scale range of plus or minus 2 
cycles for 60-cycle work, with op- 
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erating torques at least equal to 
those used in corresponding volt- 
meters. The instruments differ from 
the usual resonance type of ratio in- 
struments in that a single resonant 
circuit of the parallel type is em- 
ployed which results in a low volt- 
ampere burden. The circuit design 
is such that the change of resistance 
of the reactors and coils due to tem- 
perature variations produces no ef- 
fect. The indication depends only on 
the values of inductive and capacita- 
tive reactance. Ranges obtainable are 
from 54 to 66 cycles or 58 to 62 
cycles for use on 60-cycle systems. 
The narrow range scales are supplied 
for use on interconnected systems and 
applied principally to power or load 
dispatching. Since such an instru- 
ment is responsive to changes of 0.01 
cycles, frequency changes due to the 
load can be observed readily. 


Pouring Device Handles 
1000-Pound Ladles 


Modern Pouring Device Co., 
<p> Port Washington, Wis., has 
No.62 designed a new pouring de- 

vice for handling ladles up 
to 1000 pounds capacity. The raising 
apparatus of the new mechanism con- 
sists of a planetary gear system op- 
erating on the ladle supporting rack. 
The large operating handwheel, shown 
in the accompanying illustration, en- 
ables quick raising and lowering, but 
under precise control, so that the ladle 
can be spotted quickly at any de- 
sired height. The unit is of all-steel 
construction and all movable parts op- 
erate on roller and ball bearings. 
The rack rollers are bushed with self- 
lubricating bearing metal. Equipment 
includes a geared ladle with totally 
enclosed worm wheel operating in 
a continuous bath of oil. The worm 
operates on tapered roller bearings 
and has an adjustment to take up the 
lost motion between it and the gear 
after some usage. The machine also 
may be used for handling various 
loads in the foundry in place of a 
chain block. For work of this nature 
the raising rack is equipped with 
either a bail or a single hook at the 
lower end. 














Soviet Russia Requires 
American Machinery 
(Concluded from Page 93) 


the Union Trust Co., Cleveland. 
part he says: 


In 


“T must confess that we entered in- 
to negotiations with the Soviets with 
some misgivings. As the conversations 
proceeded, these misgivings gradually 





disappeared, until finally they were 
entirely replaced by feelings of a 
far more favorable nature. Our first 
doubt pertained to the gulf between 
our economic views. We wondered 
whether they could appreciate our 
point of view which made profitable 
transactions necessary. Each member 
of the communist party from the 
most lowly to the highest official, re- 
ceives a monthly salary of about 
$125. There is no variation in this 
except that some of the highest gov- 
ernment officials are allowed some- 
thing to meet their extra expenses. 


“The various industrial and eco- 
nomic activities of the government are 
conducted by buréaus to which are 
given short, descriptive names. For 
example the bureau with which we 
dealt is Autostroy, the Soviet bureau 
for building automobile plants. While 
in some of these departments many 
men have had industrial experience, 
others have not, but all appear to 
have reached their positions because 
of their ability. They are men of 
energy, insight, and with a rather 
surprising grasp of the basic prob- 
lems involved. As negotiators and in 
their ability to plunge to the heart of 
a proposition and drive a good bar- 
gain, I think they compare favorably 
with business executives anywhere.” 


With regard to the trustworthiness 
of Soviet officials, Mr. Austin men- 
tions an incident which occurred dur- 
ing the negotiations between his com- 
pany and these officials: 


“Toward the end of the negotiations 


No. 62—Pour- 
ing device ca- 
pable of han- 
dling 1000- 
pound ladles, 
all-steel con- 


struction, 
movable parts 
operating on 
ball and roller 
bearings 
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in Moscow, a memorandum of the 
contract was drawn up and gone over 
by our representatives. An error was 
discovered which meant several thou- 
sand dollars to our company. Before 
this could be called to the attention 
of the Russians, they themselves an- 
nounced that they had discovered the 
mistake and that it was being cor- 
rected. Although our representatives 
employed an interpreter as a check 
to the official Russian interpreter, 
there was no time when any dis- 
crepancy was noted.” 


Taxes Supply Funds 


On the question of payments much 
doubt has been expressed. Mr. Austin 
explains the methods employed by the 
Soviets to obtain necessary funds: 


“In a large measure the funds are 
to be raised by taxes, direct and in- 
direct, and by the export of grain, 
petroleum, and other raw materials. 
Unfortunately, recently there has been 
some inflation in the Russian ruble 
and in most cases Soviets are paying 
for American technical service and 
goods in gold at New York. However, 
a number of large industrial com- 
panies are reported to be extending 
substantial credits to Russia. Our own 
contract calls for monthly payments 
of gold in this country. I have not 
heard of any one who has had cause 
to be dissatisfied with Russian pay- 
ments or with Russian credit since 
the inauguration of the 5-year plan. 

“The things Russia wants from 
America are technical assistance in 
designing and constructing industrial 
plants, power projects, and other large 
enterprises, modern industrial ma- 
chinery for the production of manu- 
factured products, tractors, and im- 
plements for the mechanization of 
farms, and machinery and equipment 
for building purposes.” 


Testing Society To Hold 
Automotive Meeting 


Automotive materials will be the 
principal theme at the regional meet- 
ing of the American Society for Test- 
ing Materials, to be held March 19 at 
the Book-Cadillac hotel, Detroit. 
Twelve formal papers will be pre- 
sented on the subject “Symposium on 
Developments in Automotive Mate- 
rials.” The technical sessions will be 
followed by a dinner at which will 
be given a demonstration of audible 
light through the courtesy of the re- 
search laboratory of the General Elec- 
tric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. In addi- 
tion to the testing society member- 
ship, local chapters of the Society of 
Automotive Engineers, the American 
Society for Steel Treating and the 
National Association of Purchasing 
Agents are participating in the meet- 
ing. 


The McCormick harvester was first 
made and sold in 1831, although not 
patented until 1834. 
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Look for Good Month After Poor February 
and in Face of Considerable Pending Work 
—Export Trade Continues Heavy 








for machinery sales, light February billings and 

fairly large volumes of pending work combining 
to make the situation a little brighter. 
in the Chicago territory report February sales the 
lightest for any month since 1928. 
ern railroads have pending lists, but have not 
Ball bearing plants are 


I tae mechani seem to point to a good month 


closed on them as yet. 


York, March 4.—Machine tool 
close slowly. Inquiry holds 
brisk, but actual business 
limited to one and two 
time. With a few excep- 
market lacks snap and 
is spotty. A few dealers note a 
moderate improvement. In some in- 
stances deliveries are inclined to lag, 
but standard equipment is generally 
back to normal. Boring equipment 
and special heavy built tools still are 


New 
orders 
fairly 
placed is 
tools at a 
tions, the 


delayed. Prices are firm and few 
reports of cancellations have been 
noted. 


Ball bearing plants in some cases 
are increasing production schedules, 
one in Connecticut being near capacity. 
The decline in buying has reflected a 
slowing up in orders for standard 
machine motors. Machine shop trade 
is fair with one or two units scat- 
tered for a few plant expansions. 
Inquiry is out for a miscellaneous 
number of tools for school equipment. 
Grinding machinery improves slowly. 
One builder of grinders sold eight 
machines to one account during the 
week. Export trade is good, Russia 
having a large list pending and an- 
other expected this month. Textile 
machine builders report a spotty de- 
mand. Some plant expansions and 
new units in the south provide the 
bulk of the buying for such equip- 
ment. 

Worcester, Mass., March 4.—An ac- 
tive export trade is keeping grinders 
in a strong position although not 
materially different from the past 
several weeks. The failure of motor 
builders to hit their stride is having 
a weakening effect on the market. 
Some lines including wiremaking ma- 
chinery and rolling mills report a 
big improvement in the past 60 days 
although in lathes and drills no de- 
cisive forward movement has _ been 
noted. 

Pittsburgh, March 4.—The machin- 
ery markets continue quiet, February 
business having shown little, if any, 
improvement over that of January. 
Inquiry involves few large lists al- 
though considerable pending work 
remains to be placed. Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co. has a number of 
tools on inquiry while a few items 
were placed recently. Pennsylvania 
railroad has issued inquiries for six 
miscellaneous tools for its Altoona, 
Pa., shops. Carpenter Steel Co. has 
awarded the major part of equipment 
for electrification of merchant bar 
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Russia, 


Dealers there. 


Several west- 


mills to the Westinghouse company. 


Cleveland, March 4.—Some strength- 
ening is noted in the machinery mar- 
ket, the outlook for March being 
improved. February generally was a 
dull month, although one interest re- 
ports twice the business in February 
that was booked in January. Steel 
mills in the Youngstown and Warren 
districts are reported to be in the 
market for some types of machinery. 
More activity is found in surround- 
ing territory than in the immediate 
city. Deliveries are good on most 
machines and prices are holding firm. 

Chicago, March 4.—Machine tool in- 
quiry is showing a decided pick-up in 
this territory, but dealers point out 
that buyers are delaying closing on 
much outstanding equipment. Indi- 
cations are that March should be a 
heavy sales month. Some houses re- 
port more pending work than at any 
time since last October. February 
billings are said to have been the 
lightest since 1928, and machine tool 
builders have been catching up on 
orders. One builder of horizontal 
boring mills has backlogs of more 
than 60 days, and deliveries still are 
deferred on special milling machines 
and a few other tools. Lighter presses 
can be chipped promptly. Santa Fe, 
St. Paul and Rock Island railroads 
have done little on their pending 
lists. Chicago & North Western has 
put out an inquiry for a 53-inch 
boring mill. Several good sized in- 
dustrial lists are out, but major in- 
quiry is scattered. Business in Wis- 
consin territory is more active. Allis 
Chalmers Mfg. Co. has bought addi- 
tional equipment for its tractor 
plants, and International Harvester 
Co. is expected to be in the market 
again with a list of a dozen or more 
items. F. M. Wisely, Lockjoint Steel 
Derrick Corp., Cushing, Okla., is in- 
quiring for several small presses, a 
circular metal saw, electric welding 
machine and other equipment needed 
for fabricating steel rigs. Machine 
tool prices are reported to be holding 
in this market. 


In 1790, the first blast furnace west 
of the Alleghany mountains was 
erected by William Trunbull and 
Peter Marmie of Philadelphia, on the 
south side of Jacobs creek, two and 
one-half miles above its junction with 
~ Youghiogheny, in Fayette county, 

a. 
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chines and heavier-type tools. 
quiring for some machinery in the Warren and 
Youngstown, O., 
and prices in general are holding steady. 


increasing production schedules in the East. This 
factor and an excellent export trade, notably with 
are encouraging aspects of the market 
Deliveries continue delayed on special ma- 


Steel mills are in- 


districts. Cancellations are few 





Here and There 











(Concluded from Page 125) 


retary, R. V. Chase, of Worcester. 

Directors: P. H. Joyce, William J. 
McKee, R. L. Gordon, C. A. Liddle, 
president of the Pullman Car Mfg. 
Co.; B. P. Newton, R. V. Chase, and 
C. H. Turner, Worcester. The new 
corporations became effective March 1. 


* *¢ * 


ERROUS MAGNETIC CORP., 110 

Washington street, New York, has 
been formed and will offer service to 
the iron and steel industry beginning 
April 1. John Hoffhine is president 
and Dr. S. Specht chief engineer. The 
executive committee consists of Ed- 
ward S. Moore, Wayne Johnson and 
John Hoffhine. The purpose of the 
company is to establish facilities for 
scientific inspection of ferrous mate- 
rials. Laboratories will be equipped 
with magnetic, X-ray, photomicro- 
graphic, metallurgical and mechanical 
equipment for research, inspection, 
testing and development work in iron 


and steel. 
in eee 


ALESBURG COULTER-DISC CO., 

subsidiary of the Borg-Warner 
Corp., Chicago, has changed its name 
to the Ingersoll Steel & Dise Co. It 
is stated the original name no longer 
was descriptive of the increasing 
variety of the company’s business. 
R. C. Ingersoll is president and is in 
charge of the plant at Galesburg, III. 
H. G. Ingersoll is vice president and 
manager of the Indiana rolling mill 
units at Newcastle, Ind. S. L. In- 
gersoll is manager of the Chicago roll- 
ing mills unit at West Pullman, IIl., 
which recently was acquired. The 
company produces special steel and 
fabricated parts for the implement 
and automotive industries. 
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Concise, Timely Business Building Opportunities from Field of Industry 








North 
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BALTIMORE—Gulf Refining Co., 2117 Alice- 
anna street, will build a 1-story warehouse and 
machine shop at Childs and Frankhurst streets 
that will cost approximately $150,000. 


ASHLAND, MASS.—Warren Telechron Co., 
manufacturer of electric clocks, plans a 2- 
story plant addition costing approximately 
$50,000. Architects are Fay, Spofford & Thorn- 
dike, 44 School street, Boston. 


ATTLEBORO, MASS.—L. G. Balfour Co., 
manufacturing jewelers, plans erection of a 3- 
story plant building to cost about $150,000. 


BOSTON—City institutions department, 811 
City hall, has been advised that the 5-boiler 
unit at Long Island almshouse and hospital 
may need to be replaced. 


BRIDGEWATER, MASS.—State, care de- 
partment of correction, Boston, has been ap- 
propriated a sum for the alteration and im- 
provement of the boiler unit at state farm 
here. 


LEE, MASS.—Lee Electric Co., West Center 


AEE eee eee 


Resale News 


B. STEARNS CO., Cleveland, 
manufacturer of automobiles, has 
been dissolved by its stockholders and 
liquidation of its assets is in progress, 
in charge of H. J. Leonard as liquid- 
ating agent. Industrial Plants Corp., 
New York, has been engaged to sell at 
public auction the machinery, manu- 
facturing equipment and raw mate- 
rials at the plant in Cleveland. The 
sale will be held at the plant, 12435 
Euclid avenue, April 8, 9 and 10. 
* * * 
. Bondholders of the Empire Knife 
Co., Winsted, Conn., have placed on 
sale the property of the company, in- 
cluding a large fully-equipped plant 
for the manufacture of pocket cutlery. 
bo * * 

Assets of the Norwalk Steel Co., 
Norwalk, O., were bought at public 
auction sale, Feb. 20, by the Michles 
Iron & Metal Co. The property in- 
eluded 40 acres and a number of 
buildings, with equipment, including 


two cranes of 10 and 25 tons capacity, 
boilers and steelmaking equipment. 





contemplates removal of 
the adjoining plant of the Thistle Wire Works 
for the erection of a substation there that will 
cost about $100,000. 


and Railroad streets, 


NORTH ADAMS, MASS.—James Hunter Ma- 
chine Co., manufacturer of textile machinery, 
will build a plant addition to provide greater 
space for its erecting and assembling depart- 


ments. 


NORWOOD, MASS.—Town, care C. A. Bing- 
ham, clerk, plans an airport to include shops, 
hangars and other units. Cost will be prob- 
ably $25,000. 


PITTSFIELD, MASS.—Pittsfield Electric Co. 
plans a power plant addition to include equip- 
ment at Silver Lake, Mass., and which will 
cost approximately $100,000. 


CAMDEN, N. J.—RCA Victor Co. Ine. ad- 
vises that new building which is a part of 
the expansion program recently announced, 
will contain 155,000 square feet of floor space. 
Contract for this unit has been placed with 
Ballinger Co., architect and engineer, Twelfth 
and Chestnut streets, Philadelphia. 


NEW YORK—Bellevue hospital, foot of East 
Twenty-sixth street, proposes a power plant ad- 
dition. 


NEW YORK—Department of hospitals, muni- 
cipal building, will receive bids the last week 
in March for the alteration of boiler plant 
facilities at Harlem hospital. 


NEW YORK—AIl Metal Stamping Corp., 128 
Mott street, maker of spinning and stamping 
disks, suffered a fire damage to stock, machin- 
ery, and plant building recently. 








ANNISTON, ALA.—Plant of the Ajax Found- 
ry Co. was recently damaged by fire. 


TAMPA, FLA.—City is negotiating an aero- 
nautical development program to include ac- 
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SHERRILL, N. Y.—Oneida Community Ltd., 
manufacturer of plated ware, will probably 
rebuild local forge shop that was recently dam- 
aged by fire. 


CLEARFIELD, PA.—Bell Mfg. Co., J. W. 
Wetter director, maker of collapsible  stee] 
containers, has moved its plant to Phillipsburg, 
Pa., near here, and expects to begin opera- 
tions soon. 


EAST STROUDSBURG, PA.—State, care sec- 
retary of property and supplies, Harrisburg, Pa., 
recently closed bids for the construction of a 
new power house building, and alteration of elec- 
tric equipment at State Teacher’s college here. 


ERIE, PA.—General Electric Co., care J. 
Wright, East Lake road, will build a 1-story 
plant, 75 x 225 feet. 


GLENSIDE, PA.—Buckingham Steel Co. Inc., 
fabricator and erector of structural steel, 5718 
Second avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., will transfer 
its plant to Oreland, Pa., near here. Sales 
offices will be maintained in Brooklyn. Ed- 
ward F. Wade is president. 

LANSDALE, PA.—Franklin Pottery Co. Ine. 
contemplates alteration of machine shop at 
Ninth and Kenilworth streets. J. R. West- 
brook is engineer. 


NEW CASTLE, PA. — Pennsylvania Power 
Co., care M. Moses, representative; Sharon, Pa., 
plans erecting a 2-story ,building to include 
shop here. Engineers are Stevens & Wood Inc., 
120 Broadway, New York. 

PHILADFKLPHIA—Gulf Refining Co., Synd- 
ham and Locust streets, will receive bids until 
March 7 for a mechanical shop to be erected 
at Thirtieth and Penrose avenues, Girard point. 

PHILADELPHIA—Aetna Lampcraft Co., man- 
ufacturer of electric lighting fixtures and equip- 
ment, has leased plant space at Emerald and 
Hagert streets, building No. 8. 


Southern 
States 


quisition of an airport. Engineer is B. R. Shaw, 
810 Olive street, St. Louis. 


ATLANTA, GA.—Georgia Power Co., 75 Ma- 
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rietta street, may double the capacity of the 
Piedmont substation here. 


LOUISVILLE, KY.—Eagle-Picher Lead Co., 
208 South La Salle street, Chicago, has decided 
upon a site here for the possible erection of a 
future $5,000,000 zinc plant. Arthur E. Ben- 
delari is president. 


SLIDELL, LA.— Canulette Shipbuilding Co. 
plans to build a machine shop costing about 
$15,000 that will be 40 x 200 feet. 


WAKE FOREST, N. C.—-Royal Cotton Mill 
has awarded contract for installation of diesel 
engine units in its power plants to Fairbanks, 
Morse & Co., 900 South Wabash street, Chicago. 


CUSHING, OKLA.—F. M. Wisely Lockjoint 
Steel Derrick Corp., incorporation of which is 
noted, advises it is in the market for several 
punch presses, saw, welding equipment and ma- 
chinery necessary to fabricate steel rigs. F. M. 
Wisely is manager. 


CHARLESTON, 8S. C.—Williams Chemical] Lab- 
oratory, manufacturing chemist, 253 King 
street, plans to install an electroplating plant. 
J. J. Williams is president. 


MEMPHIS, TENN.—Rotary Stove Mfg. Co., 
care F. C. Spellings, 1085 Poplar avenue, is seek- 
ing a plant site for product manufacture. 


MEMPHIS, TENN.— Branch manufacturing 
plant of the Southern States Iron Roofing Co., 
burned. Damage 


Savannah, Ga., was recently 
approximated $100,000. 





MARSHALL, MINN.—City has passed a 
bond issue for $50,000 for improvements to be 
made at the municipal power plant, and con- 


New Construction and Enterprise 


-MEMPHIS, TENN.—St. Louis-San Francisco 
railroad, Frisco building, St. Louis, plans a 
general repair shop and plant here that will 
cost approximately $500,000. F. G. Jonah is 
chief engineer. 


MEMPHIS, TENN.—Tri-State Armature & 
Electr : Works, 827 East Butler avenue, will 
expand plant with an addition to be erected 
on a site recently acquired. L. H. Lanahan is 
secretary and manager. 


MURFREESBORO, TENN.—Bell Bros. & Co., 
makers of building supplies, West Main and 
Front streets, plans a 2-story plant. 


DALLAS, TEX.—Southern Methodist universi- 
ty suffered a loss by fire in its laboratory build- 
ing. 

FORT WORTH, TEX.—Prall Huff Co., 1010 
Monroe street, maker of soda fountain equip- 
ment and supplies, plans a l-story addition 
with equipment that will cost about $60,000. 


PALESTINE, TEX.—R. W. Crawford, North 
Judson, Ind., is considering sites here and at 
Rogers, Ark., as possible locations for a plant 
for the manufacture of refrigerator cars, upon 
which he holds patents for an electrical refrig- 
erating feature. 

NEWPORT NEWS, VA.—City, care council, 
plans an airport, for which a bond issue will 
soon be considered. 

YORKTOWN, VA.—Bureau of yards and 
docks, navy department, Washington, plans ex- 
tension to shop and storage building here. 





est Centra 





PLEASANT HILL, MO.— Missouri Public 
Service Co., Warrensburg, Mo., is reported 
planning extensions and improvements to power 
plants here. 

SEDALIA, MO.—Lee Tire Chain Industries, 


Jefferson City, Mo., plans establishment of a 
chain plant here which with equipment will cost 
about $60,000. 


ST. LOUIS—Board of education, 911 Locust 
street, will receive bids until late in March for a 
vocational school to include power plant and lab- 
oratories located at School street and Channing 
avenue. 


ST. LOUIS—Mancha Storage Battery Loco- 
motive Co., Kingshighway boulevard and Shaw 
avenue, contemplates building a plant addition. 
R. Mancha, 1909 South Kingshighway boulevard, 
is president. 


ST. LOUIS—F. M. Stambaugh & Sons Inc., 
4356 Moffit avenue, maker of dies and tools, plans 
construction of a 1l-story machine shop at Ben- 
ton and Leffingwell streets. F. M. Stambaugh 
Jr. is president. 


FALLS CITY, NEBR.—City, care J. F. 
Mullen, engineer, is receiving bids for power 
plant alterations that will cost approximately 
$50,000. 


Cana 





WATFORD, ONT.—Carman Machine Shop, 
Fourth street, is inquiring for machine and re- 
pair shop equipment. 


WINDSOR, ONT.—Swedish Crucible Steel Co., 
Butler street and Grand Trunk railroad, Detroit, 
will build a warehouse building here. Henry M. 
Freier, 300 Murphy building, Detroit, is archi- 
tect. 











Central 











struction of a new boiler unit. Wallace 
Schultz is consulting engineer. 
BATAVIA, ILL.—Emerson Brantingham 


Corp., operating a foundry, and manufacturer of 
auto parts and enamel ware, is remodeling plant 
and installing new machinery. A capacity pro- 
duction of 50 truck bodies daily will be attained. 


CHICAGO—Red Wing Model Airplane & Sup- 
ply Co. has leased a 1-story plant building at 
Cornelia avenue and Knox street for manufac- 
turing purposes. 


CHICAGO—H. E. Robertson Co., manufac- 
turer of plumbing and brass goods, has leased 
a 2-story manufacturing plant at 25 North Ash- 
land avenue from the Faith Mfg. Co., maker 
of tools and dies, for a period of years. 


CHICAGO—Watling Mfg. Co., 701 West Wash- 
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ington boulevard, manufacturer of coin operat- 
ed machines, has purchased plant at 4640 West 
Fulton street from the Houdaille Hershey Corp., 
and plans to occupy the new location about 
April 1. 


LAKE FOREST, ILL.—Fred Parker, Farnum, 
IlL., plans installing a manufacturing plant here 
with equipment for production of a small type 
airplane, built on the principles of a glider 
and having a light motor. At present manufac- 
turing equipment is housed in a plant near 
Wilson, Ill. 


PRINCETON, ILL.—City, care A. C. Anderson, 
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clerk, plans construction of a 1-story iron re- 
moval plant here that will cost about $25,000. 
Shields, Jordan & Roe, 205 West Wacker drive, 
Chicago, are consulting engineers. 


FORT WAYNE, IND.—Bayard Tire Co., 
Fourth and Walnut streets, has awarded gen- 
eral contract for the construction of a ma- 
chine shop and service station, 115 x 140 
feet, to Anderson & Veach, Eighth and 
Chestnut streets. 


KOKOMO, IND.—Continental Steel Corp., 1108 
South Main street, advises that cold roll equip- 
ment including two stands, 26 x 66 inches and 
the second, 26 x 54 inches, are being installed. 
Motors are also being put in, and equipment is 

















expected to be in operation by March 15. (Not- 
ed Feb. 6.) 


BENTON HARBOR, MICH.—Ross Carrier Co., 
maker of motor drive carriers, Miller and Sec- 
ond streets, has awarded contract for plant ad- 
dition to M. W. Stock Construction Co., Broad 
street. 


DETROIT—Riverside Machinery depot, 251 St. 
Aubin street, was recently damaged by fire. 


DETROIT—Fisher Body Co., General Motors 
building, has awarded contract to J. A. Utley, 
contractor, 729 Penobscot building, for alteration 
of plant at Fort and West End avenue. 


DETROIT—Federal Steel Corp., 126 South 
Artillery street, suffered a loss recently when 
a plant building under construction partly col- 
lapsed. (Noted Feb. 20.) 


DETROIT—Kawneer Co., 642 Beaubien avenue, 
maker of metal store fronts, will diversify prod- 
uct and expand manufacture to include making 
of steel struts for airplanes. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH.—Metalcraft Heater 
Corp., 18 McConnell street, plans a 1-story plant 
addition with equipment to cost approximately 
$30,000. 


L’ANSE, MICH.—Duluth, South Shore & At- 
lantic railroad plans to rebuild its roundhouse 
here, which was damaged by fire with an esti- 
mated loss of $50,000. C. E. Urbahns, 602 West 
Superior street, Duluth, is general manager. 


MANCELONA, MICH.—Antrim Iron Co. will 
improve plant and boiler house unit with ex- 
penditure approximating $100,000. 


ALLIANCE, O.—Plant of Hardy Mfg. Co., 
maker of wood display racks, was recently dam- 
aged by fire. 


CINCINNATI—City, care 
public works, has awarded general 


department of 
contract 
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for municipal pumping station to be erected 
at municipal airport, Luken field, to William 
Miller & Son, 1950 Central parkway. 


CLEVELAND—Parker Street Castings Co., 
Henry street and Pennsylvania railroad, has 
awarded contract for a 1-story foundry «o R. 
Hanson Construction Co., 9323 Sandusky av- 
enue. Cost is estimated at $40,000. 


CRESTLINE, O.—Schill Bros. Stove & Fur- 
nace Co. foundry was recently damaged by fire 
and explosion. Loss totaling $250,000 was suf- 
fered. 


DAYTON, O.—Brownell Co. 204 North 
Findlay street, manufacturer of boilers and 
engines, has awarded contract for 2-story plant 
addition. (Noted Dec. 19.) 


DAYTON, O.—Acme Pattern & Mfg. Co., 
826 North Findlay street, has been granted a 
permit for the construction of a l-story 75 x 
115-foot plant addition costing about $20,000. 
Hillsmith & Co. is the general contractor. 


MENTOR, O.—National Radio Tube Corp., 
Fortieth and Perkins avenue, Cleveland, has had 
under consideration for some time possible re- 
moval of manufacturing plant to a site here. 


WARREN, O.—yYoungstown Pressed Steel Co. 
has awarded the contract for the construction 
of a l-story, 60 x 380-foot enameling plant. 
Cost will be approximately $50,000. 


HUNTINGTON, W. VA.—American Car & 
Foundry Co., Twenty-third and Third avenue, 
plans a sand blast unit addition that will cost 
approximately $50,000. John W. Ensign is dis- 
trict manager here. Home offices of the com- 
pany are at 165 Broadway, New York. 


GREEN BAY, WIS.—C. F. Loweth, chief en- 
gineer, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific 
Railway Co., Chicago, is taking bids for the con- 
struction of a new warehouse, 100 x 300 feet, 


and a dock 800 feet long, on the Fox river here, 
to cost $225,000 complete. 


KILBOURN, WIS.—W. B. Shute, city clerk, 
closes bids March 5 for the complete installation 
of an elevated steel water tank and tower for 
the city water works system. 


MILWAUKEE—C. H. Rimling, 2825 Clybourn 
street, is about to award contracts for the erec- 
tion of a garage and service station, 83 x 135 
feet, at 1120 Kinnickinnic avenue. Architect 
August G. Wolf, 613 Mitchell street, is in charge. 


MILWAUKEE—Delta Mfg. Co., 1661-1667 
Holton street, manufacturing woodworking tools 
and machinery, is building a 1-story shop addi- 
tion, 40 x 90 feet, aceording to plans by Archi- 
tect F. F. Drohlshagen, 447 Virginia street. H. E. 
Tautz is president and treasurer. 


SHEBOYGAN, WIS.—The common council has 
awarded the contract for the low-lift electrical 
pumping equipment for the new $300,000 munici- 
pal filtration plant to the Wisconsin Power & 
Light Co., Madison, Wis. 


SHEBOYGAN, WIS.—The board of public 
works is taking bids until March 14 for the con- 
struction of the new junior high school, to cost 
about $400,000. Plans are by Architect E. A. 
Stubenrauch, Sheboygan. 


STEVENS POINT, WIS.—Arthur Peabody, 
state architect, Madison, Wis., is preparing plans 
for remodeling the old boiler room of the State 
Teachers college here into a chemical laboratory 
at a cost of about $20,000, including equipment. 
Edgar D. Doudna, Madison, is secretary of the 
board of regents. 


WAUKESHA, WIS.—The county clerk of 
Waukesha county closes bids March 12 for the 
construction of a new power and light plant 
at the county insane asylum, to cost about $35,- 
000. 


Recent Incorporations 


OTTAWA, ILL.—Ogden Engineering Co. has 
been incorporated to deal in machinery and fur- 
naces by Hibbs & Pool, here. 


STERLING, ILL.—Frantz Mfg. Co., 309 West 
Third street, has been incorporated with $300,000 
capital to manufacture building hardware by 
L. C. Thorne at the above address. 


INDIANAPOLIS—Headless Multiple Motor 
Corp. has been incorporated with 1000 no par 
shares to manufacture and sell machines and 
mechanical appliances by George O. Lehman, 
attorney, 206 Indiana Trust building. 


KOKOMO, IND.—Globe American Corp. has 
been incorporated with 150,000 no par shares 
and 5000 preferred shares to manufacture stoves, 
furnaces and ranges by W. D. Harvey and Dar- 
rell S. Boyd. 


DETROIT—Naylor Tool Salvage Co., 427 West 
Congress street, has been incorporated with 
$50,000 capital to deal in, manufacture and re- 
condition, tools, dies and machinery. 


DETROIT—American Art Metal Works Inc. 
has been incorporated to manufacture and deal 
in die castings, tools and automobile hardware 
by John Hartman, 5032 Twenty-third street. 


DETROIT—Sewell Cushion Wheel Co. has 
been incorporated with 28,200 no par shares 
to engage in general manufacturing by Walter 
T. Sewell, 6468 Gratiot street. 


DETROIT—-Breisser Key Machine Co. has been 
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incorporated with $200,000 capital to manufac- 
ture and deal in keys and machinery for mak- 
ing keys by Harry Briesser, 407 East Fort street. 


DETROIT—D. D. Wessels & Sons Co. has been 
incorporated with 1250 no par shares to manu- 
facture plumbing supplies by D. D. Wessels, 
1635 Euclid avenue. 


DETROIT—Marathon Products Corp. has been 
incorporated with $10,000 capital to manufacture 
and deal in electric pumps, cellar drainers and 
other electrical equipment by Roland D. Whit- 
ney, 3237 Linsdale avenue. 


MUSKEGON, MICH.—A. J. Hunter & Co. has 
been incorporated to manufacture and sell plumb- 
ing, heating and general hardware supplies by 
Edward G. Schroeder, 252 Market street. 


BRADLEY BEACH, N. J.—O. P. O. Chemical 
Co. Ine. has been incorporated with 5000 fo 
par shares to manufacture chemicals by Edwin 
P. Longstreet, Asbury Park, N. J. 


NEWARK, N. J.—Bloomfield Lathing Co. has 
been incorporated with $50,000 to deal in metal 
and wood lathing by Arnold M. Ungaro, attor- 
ney, 207 Market street. 

NEWARK, N. J.—-Century Mfg. Co. has been 
incorporated with $100,000 capital to manufac- 
ture chemicals by Herman E. Dultz, 972 Broad 
street. 

NEW YORK-—International Oxy-Acetylene 
Welding school has been incorporated with 100 


common shares to operate a welding school by 
Hays, St. John, Abramson & Schulman, 43 Ex- 
change place. 


NEW YORK—Manhattan Drill & Tool Sharp- 
ening Co. has been incorporated with 100 com- 
mon shares by J. E. Brill, 521 Fifth avenue. 


NEW YORK—Caribbean 


been 


Navigation Co. has 
incorporated with 200 common shares to 
build vessels by Attorneys Albany Service Co., 
299 Broadway. 


NEW YORK—Goethals Construction Co. has 
been incorporated with 250 common shares to 
engage in the construction business by Ciller 
& Kraushaar, 51 Chambers street. 


NEW YORK—Ritter & Gamsu Mfg. Co. has 
been incorporated with $10,000 capital to manu- 
facture machines by D. & J. Freiberger, 1261 
Broadway. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y.—Group Parts Inc. has 
been incorporated with 1000 common shares 
of stock to deal in machine appliances by Mac- 
Smith, Mitchell & Pierce, attorneys, 
Onandaga County Savings Bank building. 

TROY, N. Y.—Troy Casting Co. has been in- 
corporated with $10,000 capital by F. C. Claes- 
attorney, Burdette building. 

ALLIANCE, O.—General Incinerator Co. has 
been incorporated as a subsidiary of the Buck- 
eye Jack & Mfg. Co., Alliance, with H. L. Bock- 
finder as president. 


Kenzie, 


sens, 


Purpose of the new com- 
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pany is to manufacture incinerators for the 


home. 


CANTON, O.—Burt Steel Products Co. has 
been incorporated with 250 no par shares by 
Ruff & Souers, 1200 Harter Bank building. 

LIMA, O.—Steiner Bros. Inc. has been incor- 
porated with 5000 no par shares to act as con- 
tracting and consulting engineers and as manu- 
facturers and dealers in iron and steel products 
of all kinds by John Steiner, 1018 Ritchie street. 

CUSHING, OKLA.—F. M. Wiseley Lock Joint 
Steel Derrick Corp. has been incorporated with 


$50,000 capital by T. J. Hughes Jr. 
MIAMI, OKLA.—-Standard Concentrating 
Corp. of Oklahoma has been incorporated with 


$10,000 capital to operate a concentrating mill 
for lead and zine by F. N. Lewis, 320 Connor 
street, Joplin, Mo. 

HARRISBURG, PA.—Railroad Switch Heat- 
ing Corp. has been incorporated with $50,000 
capital to manufacture and deal in switches, 
signals, machinery and mechanical and heat- 
ing devices by Lloyd M. Basehoar, Trindle road, 
Mechanicsburg, Pa. 

CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA.—Walker Foundry 
Co. Ine. has been incorporated with $20,000 cap- 
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ital to engage in foundry business by Charles 
M. Walker. 


WINNIPEG, MAN.—Canadian Engineering & 
Construction Co. Ltd. has been incorporated 
with 100,000 no par shares to carry on the busi- 
ness of contractor and engineer by John K. Bell, 
Owen E. Bryan and Robert W. Killey. 

HAMILTON, ONT.—Ret Tool & Specialties 
Ltd. has been incorporated with $40,000 capital 
stock by Freeman F. Treleaven, attorney, 1 
James street. 

ST. CATHERINES, ONT.—DeHamel Con- 
struction Co. Ltd. has been incorporated with 
400 no par shares by Arthur C. Kingstone. 

ST. CATHERINES, ONT.—Seagrave Fire 
Engines Ltd. has been incorporated with 500 
no par shares to manufacture and deal in fire 
engines and fire fighting apparatus by William 
E. Lee, 2503 Bryden road, Columbus, O. 

TORONTO, ONT.—Provincial Tire Corp. Ltd. 
has been incorporated to manufacture and deal 
in automobile accessories, parts and tools with 
$100,000 capital stock by Albert Mearns, attor- 
ney, Sun Life building. 

TORONTO, ONT.—Canadian Jefferson Elec- 
tric Co. Ltd. has been incorporated with $50,000 
capital stock to manufacture and deal in elec- 


trical equipment and apparatus by Harry L. 
Wright, 228 Harbord street. 


TORONTO, ONT.—Fleet Construction Co. Ltd. 
has been incorporated with $40,000 capital stock 
by Herbert R. Moses, 345 Bay street. 


TORONTO, ONT.—Swedish General Electric 
Ltd. has been incorporated to deal in machinery 
castings and implements with $100,000 capita! 
stock by George E. Atwood, 189 Rosedale Heights 
drive. 


TORONTO, ONT. —McGregor-McIntyre Iron 
Works Ltd. has been incorporated with $25,000 
capital stock to manufacture and deal in iron, 
steel and other metals by Norman H. Taylor, 
48 Westmount. 


TORONTO, ONT.—Parts Mfg. Co. of Canada 
Ltd. has been incorporated with $200,000 capital 
stock to manufacture automobiles, motor en- 
gines and machines by A. W. R. Sinclair, at- 
torney, 24 King street west. 


TORONTO, ONT.—Federal Contract & Engi- 
neering Ltd. has been incorporated with $30,- 
500 capital and 10,000 no par shares to carry on 
the business of structural, civil and mechanical 
engineer by Robert A. Sampson, attorney, North 
Ontario building. 


New Trade Publications 


CHUCKS—City Machine & Tool Works, Day- 
ton, O., in a bulletin. describes and illustrates 


its gear-grinding chuck. 


NICKEL STEEL PLATE—lInternational Nick- 
el Co. Inc., New York, is distributing a reprint 
of a paper on the manufacture of nickel steel 
plate. Illustrations and tables add to its value. 

KNIFE GRINDERS—Samuel C. Rogers & Co., 
Buffalo, has brought out a price list of knife 
grinders and saw sharpeners on the new ma- 
chine tool dealers’ form. 


VENTILATION—llg Electric Ventilating Co., 
Chicago, presents in a bulletin a variety of in- 
stallations of its ventilating devices for indus- 
trial and other uses. 


ELECTRIC HEATERS—Edwin L. Wiegand 
Co., 7500 Thomas boulevard, Pittsburgh, has is- 
sued a folder describing its electric strip heaters. 
Several illustrations show the uses of these heat- 


ers. 


CARBIDE LAMPS—National Carbide Sales 
Corp., New York, shows in a current bulletin its 
line of lamps for use with carbide gas, designed 
for use by railroads, subways, contractors, and 
others. 


STEEL REFINING—Refined Steel Products 
Co., Pittsburgh, is circulating a booklet describ- 
ing its method of refining steel by its special 
method. Much of the book is devoted to micro- 
graphs of various metals, showing inclusions and 
characteristics of the metals. 


CONVEYORS—Universal System of Machine 
Moulding & Machinery Co. Ltd., 13-15 Wilson 
street, London, E. C. 2, has issued a folder 
on its new type roller conveyor. Advantages of 
the equipment, details of construction and speci- 
fications are given. 


DRILLS AND STEELS—Edgar Allen & Co. 
Ltd., Sheffield, Eng., has issued the tenth edition 
of its booklet on steel for motorecars and aircraft, 
bringing the subject to date. Graphs and data 
tables present much information relative to these 
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special steels. Its booklet on drill data has been 
carried to its sixth edition. It gives the history 
of twist drills, describes their proper use and 
gives practical notes on grinding and on drill- 
ing manganese steel with specially designed 
drills. 


TUMBLING MILLS—W. W. Sly Mfg. Co., 
Cleveland, illustrates and describes its new type 
tumbling mill in a current folder. Advantages, 
details of construction, specifications and special 
features are described. Several illustrations 
show the various parts of the mill. 


TRAMRAIL—Cleveland Electric Tramrail di- 
vision of the Cleveland Crane & Engineering 
Co., Wickliffe, O., continues its series of bulle- 
tins on uses of its product by presentation of 
actual installations in the ceramic industry and 
for handling long, bulky and unwieldy loads. 


MOLDING MACHINES—Milwaukee Foundry 
Equipment Co., Milwaukee, has issued a 24-page 
catalog of its molding machines. Each machine 
is described in detail and specifications are given. 
The booklet also contains many illustrations of 
typical installations. Letters of recommenda- 
tion are included. 


ELECTRIC FURNACES—Ajax Metal Co., 
electric furnace division, Frankford avenue be- 
low Girard avenue, Philadelphia, is circulating 
a folder on its electric furnaces. The folder 
describes the growth of the company and out- 
lines its service to the customer. Several illus- 
trations show various parts of the company’s 
plant, 


FLUXES—Mathieson Alkali Works Inc., 250 
Park avenue, New York, has issued a folder de- 
scribing the use of its patent flux in nonferrous 
metal producing shops. Characteristics of the 
flux are explained and the proper methods of 
addition to open-flame, down-draft, electric arc, 
induction, crucible and reverberatory furnaces 
are explained. Its addition to ladles also is dis- 
cussed. 


PARSONS’ WHITE BRASS—Cramp Brass & 
Iron Foundries Co., Philadelphia, has issued a 
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folder on the uses of Parsons’ white brass as a 
bearing metal for marine work. The folder gives 
information on the properties of bearing metals 
and shows micrographs of babbitt and white 
brass. Physical properties also are discussed. 
Directions are given for tinning bronze shells 
and babbitting of bearings. 


CONVEYOR FURNACES—Hevi Duty Electric 
Co., Milwaukee, has published a bulletin cover- 
ing electric conveyor furnaces of the floating 
belt type, the belt conveying parts through the 
heat treating furnace being of nickel chromium 
wire. Another bulletin by the same company 
contains detailed descriptions and specifications 
of a full line of laboratory furnaces and hot 
plates. 


ROLLER BEARINGS—American Roller Bear- 
ing Co., Pittsburgh, has combined in its current 
catalog a full presentation of its entire line of 
roller bearings designed particularly for heavy 
duty service in machinery and equipment. A 
useful feature is a series of drawings showing 
various methods of installation, relative to end- 
plate construction, doweling of inner races and 
control of thrust, as well as usual methods of 
installing bearings in many kinds of equipment. 


MOLDING MACHINES—International Mold- 
ing Machine Co., 2608-2624 West Sixteenth 
street, Chicago, has issued a catalog of its mold- 
ing machines. Each page contains an illustra- 
tion of the machine discussed and tells the type, 
method of operation and the sizes in which it 
is made. One page has several illustrations 
showing typical installations. The last page 
contains an index of the material. The booklet 
contains 40 pages. 


RECORDERS—Graphic records of conditions 
as an aid to attaining the best for a given in- 
dustrial process are suggested in a current bul- 
letin by the Esterline-Angus Co., Indianapolis. 
Among the valuable information attainable by 
recorders is position, including liquid levels, 
thickness of materials, depth of materials on con- 
veyors, and similar data. Recorders are of me- 
chanical or electric types, according to require- 
ments of installation. 
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Active Members of the 





American Institute of Steel Construction 


Tuis list-of dependable and progressive structural steel com- 
panies is published in response to many requests. Every one 
of these members has subscribed to the Institute’s standards 
of practice and to its ideals of business conduct. Individually 
and collectively these companies represent leadership, respon- 


sibility, progressiveness. 


ALABAMA 
THE INGALLS IrON Works CoMPaNy....... Birmingham 
NASHVILLE BRIDGE COMPANY.. - Birmingham 
Decatur IRoN & StTHEeL COMPANY Decatur 
ARIZONA 
ALLISON STEEL MANUFACTURING Co..... ...Phoenix 
ARKANSAS 
ARKANSAS FotNprRyY COMPANY ..Little Rock 
CALIFORNIA 
BROMBACHER IRON WORKS........................ Los Angeles 


CONSOLIDATED STEEL CORPORATION ..Los Angeles 
MCcCLINTIC-MARSHALL Co, OF CALIFORNIA 

Los Angeles 
dae Los Angeles 
Los Angeles 


Mopern Iron Works, Ine............. 
PaciFio Iron & Srrew Co., Ine... 





CALIFORNIA StTKEL COMPANY, Inc. x .... Oakland 
HERRICK IRON WORKG...................c000 ....Oakland 
THE Moore Dry Dock COMPANY ..Oakland 


PACIFIC CoAsT ENGINERPRING COMPANY.......... Oakland 
PatM Iron & Bripcw WorkS................ ... Sacramento 
NATIONAL IrnON Works, Inc. .. San Diego 
STANDARD IRON WORKS....... sssssesereeeeeeeee ON Diego 
Dyer Bros. GOLDEN West IRON 

UU ako t i aksnctsuinledvereconsarepsbucberess San Francisco 
GOLDEN GATE IRON WORKS...... San Francisco 
JuDSON-PACIFIC COMPANY. . San Francisco 
McCLINTIC-MARSHALL Co. OF CALIFORNIA 
San Francisco 
ps Francisco 
San Francisco 
eiviviiens San Francisco 








MORTENSON CONSTRUCTION COMPANY... 
Scuraper Iron Works, Ine... 
WESTERN IRON Works 
COLORADO 
Tue E. BurKHARDT & Sons SteEL & IRON 
WP SOs p< BOs cas, -iva. tei einaitasessarsesbeuceseaiel Denver 
THE DENVER STBEL & IKON Wor KS Co.. as 
THE MIDWEST STHEL & Inon Works Co.. 
THe Mipwest STEEL & Ikon Works Co.. 
PowER Iron WORKS, a 
CONNECTICUT 








THE BERLIN CONSTRUCTION ComPaANY, Inc.........Berlin 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

BARBER & Ross, Inc. ok ...... Washington 
GEORGIA 

AUSTIN Bros. BripGe Co. or ATLANTA, Ga.....Atlanta 
HAWAII 

AMERICAN HAWAIIAN STEEL Co. ...Honolulu, T. H. 
ILLINOIS 

A. BoLtTErR’s Sons....... .... Chicago 

CONTINENTAL BRIDGE COMPANY .... Chicago 

DUFFIN IRON COMPANY........................5 ....... Chicago 

PUGRARs ” BOI PRONG ini. ciccsesssdsonscccncogens Chicago 

GAGE STRUCTURAL STHEL Co. .... seseeeese-. Chicago 

McCLINTIC-MARSHALL COMPANY . Chicago 

MISSISSIPPI VALLEY STRUCTURAL STEEL Co.....Chicago 


UNION Founpry Works 

VANDERKLOOT STESL V/ORKS.. 
VIERLING STEEL WORKS.................. 
WENDNAGEL & COMPANY 


Chicago 
.....-Chicago 

.. Chicago 
Chicago 











MIDLAND STRUCTURAL STEEL Co Cicero 
MISSISSIPPI VALLEY STRUCTURAL STHEL Co.... Decatur 
ILLINOIS STEEL BrRipGe COMPANY Jacksonville 
Pee eS SN OR ee eee h So ee Peoria 
MICHELMANN STEEL Constr ue TION “Co ........ Quincy 
Rock ISLAND Bripce & Ikon WoORKS...... Rock Island 
DIANA 
INTERNATIONAL STEEL & Inon ComPpany....Evansville 
ForT WAYNE Founpry & MACH:N# Co. Fort Wayne 
CENTRAL STATES BripGE & STRUCTURAL Co. 
Indianapolis 
GuiceR & PeTERS, Inc..... " Indianapolis 
HETHERINGTON & BERNER, 5 tee ... Indianapolis 
INSLEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY......... Indianapolis 
STEFCO STEEL COMPANY : ...Michigan City 
INDIANA BRIDGE COMPANY ......Muneie 


PAN-AMERIOAN BRIDGE COMPANY.......0..00..-.- Newcastle 
Tue ROCHESTER BRipGe CoMPANY. ... Rochester 
VINCENNES BRIDGE COMPANY................00000-+ Vincennes 
OWA 
CLINTON Bripcp Works 


ba scan Clinton 
Des MOINES STEEL COMPANY 


. Des Moines 









PITTSBURGH-Des MOINES StTKeEeL Co.............Des Moines 
DAVENPORT MACHINE & FouNpry CO........... Davenport 
ANSAS 
THE HcTcHINsON Founpry & Steet Co.. Hutchinson 
KANSAS CITY STRUCTURAL STHEKL Co. ..._ Kansas City 
THwp CAPITAL IRON Works COMPANY Topeka 


THE TorpeKa Founpry & Iron Works COMPANY. Topeka 


Bun SrippitT Iron & Founpry Co................... Wichita 
KENTUCKY 

GRAINGER & COMPANY. ..0000.0000.0..ccccccssccseeeees Louisville 

LOUISVILLE Bripcze & Ikon COMPANY........... Louisville 


KENTUCKY (Continued) 


Tue PYNeE ComMPANy, Inc. 









Louisville 


SNEAD ARCHITECTURAL Inon Works, Inc... Louisville 
LOUISIANA 
LUKENS STHEL COMPANY . New Orleans 
Tue J. B. BEAIRD CORPORATION Shreveport 
M 
MEcquier & JONES bys MASE Portland 
ARYLAND 
DrteTricu aia 5 tt dl eninees Baltimore 
MARYLAND METAL BUILDING CO.....................Baltimore 
MASSACHUSETTS 
New ENGLAND SvRUCTURAL COMPANY........ Boston 
BosToN STRUCTURAL STEEL Co... , ..Cambridge 
A. 0. WILSON STRUCTURAL COMPANY’ ..Cambridge 
HAARMANN STEEL COMPANY ; ...... Holyoke 
EASTERN Bripce & StRvcTU BAL hs cccsiagcs Worcester 
A 
BRrowN-HrTcHINson Iron WORKS Detroit 


F. A, CHAPPBR TRON WORKS... 
Datcupn Iron WorKS 
Detroit METAL & STEEL WORKS.. 
Hus STEEL COMPANY i : 
Rvssen. STEEL CoNnsTRUCTION Co 
WHITEHEAD & KALES COMPANY. 
FLINT STRUCTURAL 








STEEL COMPANY. 


THE JARVIS ENGINEERING WORKS................. I 


Crown Iron Works CoMPANY 


MINNESOTA 
Minn 


..Detroit 


.. Detroit 


Flint 
zansing 


eapolis 


MINNEAPOLIS-MOLINE POWER IMPLEMENT (C0. 
Minneapolis 











St. Pact Fornpry CoMPANY.. soe St. Paul 
$v. PavL STRUCTURAL STEEL COMPANY...... St. Paul 
MISSOURI 
St. Josern StrreTrRAL STEEL Co. St. Joseph 
ATLAS [RON Works Ssbs kspabbgevbuskineebowinscdibe St. Louis 
BANNER IRonN WoOnRKS.... St. Louis 
MISS{ssIPPI VALLEY STRUCTURAL STEEBL Co. St. Louis 
St. Lovis StructuraL Stee, ComPpany........St. Louis 
Stcurp Bros. Bripcr & Iron COMPANY............St. Louis 
SUPERIOR STRUCTURAL STEEL Co. sereeceeeee St. Louis 
NEBRASKA 
OMAHA STEEL Works Omaha 
PaxTON & VIBRLING IRON WorkK Omaha 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Lyons Iron Works, Inc Manchester 
NEW JERSEY 
James E. Brooks CoMPANY ‘ Bloomfield 
F. G. ScHAgFeR Tron WoRKS eeceeeesseee-Ggewater 
H. R. GOELLER, Ine. jbdidarescccbinatigna 
ALBERT SMITH’S SONS : .. Irvington 
BREEN IRON WoRKS Newark 
CALUMET IRON WORKS.............. Newark 
Davis & AVERILL, Ine. stim Newark 
CHARLES GOELLER CONSTRUCTION CO.... Newark 
PATERSON BRIDGE COMPANY .......0.0........ceseeeeeeee Paterson 
NEW YORK 
JaMRS MOKINNEY & SON.............:..c.cccccccecses Albany 
BUFFALO STRUCTURAL STEEL Co. ee) 
Avcust Fring & Sons Co., Ine...................... . Buffalo 
Tur HENESEY-MANN STRUCTUKAL Co.. Inc...... Buffalo 
KELLOGG STRUCTURAL STEEL COMPANY .... Buffalo 
LACKAWANNA STEEL CONSTRUCTION CORP. Buffalo 

R. S. MCMANNUS STEEL CONSTRUCTION 
a: Medi ddreontiigccewcticceternienineccbestinees Buffalo 


Tup GeorcE A. Just COMPANY. 
NATIONAL BRIDGE 





Works 





... Long Island City 
seseeeeeeee Long Island City 


Hay Founpry & Iron Works ..New York 
HeppEN InON CONSTRUCTION Co. New York 
LEVERING & GARRIGUHS COMPANY... ... New York 
Post & McCorp, Ine.. SEES .. New York 
GENESER BripGe COMPANY, Ine..... ... Rochester 
. L. HevcHes & COMPANY, Ince................. Rochester 
SmitH & CAFFREY COMPANY , eanneneaiie Syracuse 
SYRACUSE ENGINEERING COMPANY, Ince......... Syracuse 
UNION STRUCTURAL, Ine. +++ Syracuse 
Utica STEAM ENGINE & BOILER WoRKS........ 'tiea 
Utica STRUCTURAL STEEL CORPORATION........ Utica 
ORTH CAROLINA 
SOUTHERN ENGINWERING COMPANY Charlotte 
CAROLINA STEEL & Iron Co. Greensboro 
OHIO 

THE BELLEFONTAINE Bkipck & STEEL Co. 
Bellefontaine 
THE BROOKVILLE BRIDGE CO.................... ..Brookville 
HINER STRUCTURAL STEEL COMPANY............ Canton 
THE MACOMBBR STEEL COMPANY - ...Canton 
THE GENERAL IRoN Works Co........... .... Cincinnati 
THe Grimm IRON Works Co. ak Cincinnati 
Tue L. ScuREIBER & Sons Co. satia ..Cincinnati 
Tun SOUTHERN OHIO Iron Works Co. ..Cincinnati 
WN gs gh SRS ane eet elimITeL? Cleveland 


OHIO (Continued) 


Tup CoLoniaL TRoN Works COMPANY... Cleveland 


Kitrey SrrvetTuraL Stee. Co. ... Cleveland 
THe NATIONAL Iron & Wine Co. veeeeeeee Cleveland 
RePusLic StTrvuctTcRAL IRON WORKS.......... Cleveland 
Tue C. E. Morris Company Columbus 
THE OREGONIA BRIDGE COMPANY, Ine. Lebanon 


THE MASSILLON BripGwp & STRUCTURAL Co.. Massillon 
THe MT. VERNON BripGp Co. Mt. Vernon 
THE JoNEs Bros. STRUCTURAL STEEL Co. Ravenna 
THe TOLEDO Wire & IRON CO.................... Toledo 
THe CHAMPION BripGe COoMPANY........ ...Wilmington 
OKLAHOMA 
MvskocnE Iron Works, Inc. 
J. KLEIN Iron & Founpry Co... 


Muskogee 
Oklahoma City 





BRADEN STEEL CORPORATION Tulsa 
PATTERSON STEEL COMPANY Tulsa 
OREGON 
PooLs & anreee, ES RO ee Portland 

ENNSYLVANIA 
LEHIGH StTrRvctTr ian STEEL Co. .. Allentown 
BETHLEHEM CONSTRUCTION COMPANY. Bethlehem 
Rocers StTrveruraL STeEL COMPANY.. Corry 
ERIE STEEL CONSTRUCTION CO............... Erie 
BELMONT IRON WORKS................. Philadelphia 
S. G. Mattnuews & Company Philadelphia 
MONTGOMERY IRON & STEEL Philadelphia 
Morris, WHEELBR & Co., Inc, Philadelphia 





Phoenixville 
Pittsburgh 


THE PHOENIX BRIDGE COMPANY......... 
W. N. Kratzer CoMPANY 


MCCLINTIC-MARSHALL COMPANY............... Pittsburgh 
PITTsBURGH Bripce & Iron Works...... Pittsburgh 
PITTSBURGH-Des MOINES STEEL Co.... Pittsburgh 
SHOEMAKER BRIDGER COMPANY Pottstown 
BAUMAN Iron Works RL Reading 
ANTHRACITE BRIDGE COMPANY.. Scranton 
Wayne Iron Works Wayne 


RHODE ISLAND 
PROVIDENCE STBEL & IRON COMPANY 
THe JAMES H. Tower Ikon WorkS......... 
TENNESSEE 
CONVERSE Brinpce & STHERL COMPANY 
PIpGEON-THOMAS Iron Co. > ’ 
NASHVILLE Bripce COMPANY Riipeisionds 
TEXAS 


Providence 
Providence 


...Chattanooga 
Memphis 
Nashville 


THE PETROLEUM IRON Works COMPANY Beaumont 
AUSTIN BROTHERS Dallas 
MosHER STHEL & MACHINERY COMPANY Dallas 
Et Paso Founpry & MACHINE Co. El Paso 
Fort Wortns StrrreturaL STEEL Co. Fort Worth 
HARTWELL Inon Works Houston 
HOUSTON STRUCTURAL STEEL COMPANY Houston 


ORANGE Car & STEEL 
ALAMO IRON WorKS 
BranpT Iron Works 
VERMONT 
VERMONT STRUCTURAL STEEL Corp. 
VIRGINIA 
RICHMOND STRUCTURAL STEEL Co., Inc. 
ROANOKE Inon & Bripce Works, Inc. 
WASHINGTON 


COMPANY Orange 
mae San Antonio 


San Antonio 
Burlington 


Richmond 
Roanoke 


3ACON & MATHESON ForcE Co. Seattle 
Hortus STREL & EQvipMENT COMPANY Seattle 
Isaacson Ikon WorkKS Seattle 
Paciric Car & Founpry Company Seattle 
WALLACE Bripcn & StrvetrraL STERL Co.....Seattle 
LIDGERWOOD PActric COMPANY Tacoma 


Star Inon & StweEer Co. Tacoma 
WEST VIRGINIA 


James J. Weiuer & SONS Huntington 


WHEELING STRUCTURAL STEEL COMPANY Wheeling 
WISCONSIN 

HACKENDAHL & Scumipt Co. Milwaukee 

C. HENNECKE COMPANY Milwaukee 

MILWAUKEE BripcE Co. Milwaukee 

MILWAUKEE STRUCTURAL STEEL Co Milwaukee 


A. F. WAGNER Inon Works 
Milwaukee 
Milwaukee 
N. Milwaukee 
N. Milwaukee 


ARCHITECTURAL 


WorpDEN-ALLEN COMPANY 

LAKESIDR Bripcr & Step. Co. 

WISCONSIN Bripce & Iron Co. 
WYOMING 

SHPRIDAN IRON Works, Inc. 
CANADA 

COMPANY, Ltd. 

STEEL Co., Ltd. 


Sheridan 


Hamilton, Ont. 
London, Ont 


HAMILTON Bripce 
LONDON STRUCTURAL 


CANADIAN VICKERS, Ltd. Montreal, P. Q 

DOMINION Bripcre Company, Ltd. Montreal, P. Q 

EASTERN CANADA STEEL & Inon Works, Ltd. 
Quebec, P. Q 


SARNIA Bripge Co., Ltd. 
DISHER STEEL CONSTRUCTION Co., Ltd. 
Joun T. Hursvrn, Ltd. 
DOMINION BripGe Company, Ltd. 
Rerp & BROWN STRUCTURAL STEEL 
Works, Ltd. 
WESTERN BRIDGE 
STANDARD STEEL 


Sarnia, Ont 
Toronto, Ont 
Toronto, Ont. 
Toronto, Ont. 
& Iron 
: Toronto, Ont. 

COMPANY, Ltd. Vancouver, B. C. 
CONSTRUCTION Co., Ltd. 

Welland, Ont. 
MANITOBA BripGcre & Iron Works, Ltd. 


Winnipeg, 
MEXICO 
Cra. FUNDIDORA DE FIBRRO ¥ ACERO de 
MonTseRRy, §. d 


Man 


Mexico, D. F. 





AMERICAN 


INSTITUTE OF 


STEEL CONSTRUCTION 





The co-operative non-profit service organ- 
ization of the structural steel industry 
of the United States and Canada. Corre- 


spondence is invited. 200 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. District offices in New 
York, Worcester, Philadelphia, Birming- 
ham, Cleveland, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Louis, Topeka, Dallas and San Francisco. 

The Institute publishes twelve booklets, 


STEEL 





INSURES STRENGTH 





AND 


SECURITY 
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one on practically every type of steel struc- 
ture, and provides also in one volume, 
“The Standard Specification for Structural 
Steel for Buildings,” “The Standard Speci- 
fication for Fireproofing Structural Steel 
Buildings,” and “The Code of Standard 
Practice.” Any or all of these may be had 
without charge, simply by addressing the 
Institute at any of its offices, 
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Pipe and Tube Prices—Plate Extras 


Steel Pipe 
(Base price $200 per ton) 
Pittsburgh and Lorain basing discounts, 
jobber’s carloads 
Evanston, Ill., and Indiana Harbor, 
take differentia] 2 points less discount. 


Chicago takes differential 2% points less 
than Pittsburgh-Lorain basis. 


Ind., 














Butt Weld 
Gal- 
vanized 
\%-inch 19% 
¥% and %-inch . 251% 
\-ine 42% 
%-inch 48% 
i to 8-inch 5014 
2-inch 43% 
2% to 6-inch ..... 47% 
Sf 5 CS eee. 431, 
9 and 10-inch. ........... a 41% 
13. ged 184adk® ccncicnncnn 40% 

REAMED AND DRIFTED 

Butt Weld 
2 a 60 481% 
2-inch 53 41% 
2% to 6-inch 57 45% 

EXTRA STRONG—PLAIN ENDS 
Butt Weld “4% 
\%-inch ...... 41 
% and %- ‘inch . 47 8014 
%-inch ee er 53 4214 
BoHINCH  ceccessoseereeree 58 4746 
1 to 1%-inch 60 4914 
ee er ee 61 5014 
Bible cccmesntecnneespntaonnicnesstraneees 3 42% 
21 to 4-1 ....ecrrererneeee 57 46% 
4% to 6-inch 56 4514 
T @> Geletth conennge 52 391% 
9 and 10-inch 45 82% 
11 and 12-inch 44 31% 
DOUBLE EXTRA STRONG 

Butt Weld 
BR cceveescsssbicceeresnemstbncocnivanss 42 $214 
% to 1%-inch 45 85% 
2 to 2%-inch 47 87% 


To large jobbers these discounts are in- 
creased by 1 point and two supplementary 
discounts of 5 per cent on black, and 1% 
points and two supplementary discounts of 
5 per cent on galvanized. 


Wrought Iron Pipe 


Pittsburgh basing discounts, jobbers’ car- 









loads. Individual quotations made on deliv- 
ered basis. 
THREADS AND COUPLINGS 
Butt Weld 

Black Galv. 
YW and Brinch  .......scsceecessereeees +11 +36 
14-inch eC 5 
%-inch .... 28 11 
1 and 14-inch ... $1 15 
1% and 2-inch ......00-0 35 18 


1% and 1%-inch 





JS 23 

2% to 3%-inch .. 28 12 
4 to 6-inch ......... 80 17 
7 and 8-inch ..... 29 16 
Be ER Ee 26 11 


REAMED AND DRIFTED 
2-inch te 6-inch—Two points less than above 


EXTRA STRONG, PLAIN ENDS 





BM, and SMainch  .........ccccccercevenereees +13 +48 
WHAMCH  evececeveeeneeee i a 7 
%-inch ... 28 12 
lto 2-inch eS SE as 34 18 
Lap Weld 
ee i. ccnsnreseicrecteenmenecnmseerennibease 29 18 
2% to 4-inch . 34 20 
4% to 6-inch .. 33 19 
7 and 8-inch . $1 17 
9 to 12-inch 21 & 





DOUBLE EXTRA STRONG 





Butt Weld 
2 +5914 
+40 
+46 
+40 
14-inch +39 
2 and 24-inch ...............0s0000.- 18 +25 
8 to 4-inch ............. +17 
4% to 6-inch +418 





8-inch 

Jobbers obtain additional preferential dis- 
counts of 1, 5 and 2% on black and galvan- 
ized wrought iron pipe. 

On extra or double extra strong pipe fitted 
with threads and couplings basing discount 
lowered 5 points from plain end price. 
Fitted with threads only, basing discount 
lowered 3 points for random lengths. 


Boiler‘ Tubes 


Pittsburgh carioad discounts 
STEEL (Lap Weld) 


eeeeeoee 














2 and 24-inch m 38 off 
BOE a BOL GIRS pitneinsctessinsscenssecinnnensiicen 46 off 
TAIIIE <cvinendannsnecntnntanitenicipensioseetesismunasbeinmiciads 52 off 
3% to 3%-inch .... 54 off 
NEED ecaciccedistmavinigisemntcsiannetel 57 off 
4% to 6-inch 46 off 





Subject to two 5 per cent discounts on 
full carload shipments. On less than 10,000 
pounds, base discount reduced 6 points and 
one 5 per cent allowed. Over 10,000 pounds 
to carload, base discount reduced 4 points 
and two 5 per cents allowed. 


CHARCOAL IRON 

















a a eae ee 1 off 
1%-inch .......00 8 off 
Be SE INES stiincesmsencincinomany 13 off 
Beir UNE BR MUIIOD seccccsescercesscsintncstectalinantiin 16 off 
SO eee 17 off 
BOR: Gy BU BO vive ctcesescnsttintsitcevinatebieienniens 18 off 
4-inch .... 20 off 
4%-inch 21 off 








Subject to 10 per cent discount on full 
carload lots. On less than 10,000 pounds, 
base discount reduced 2 points and no pref- 
erential allowed. On 10,000 pounds to car- 
load, 5 per cent preferential allowed. 


SEAMLESS COLD DRAWN 

























l-inch _ ........ off 
1% and 1\%-inch — 53 off 
III - snensncnnsthnnsnepeoharniniiabeisDesebiialadneiael 37 off 
2 and 2%%-inch .... $2 off 
2% and 2%,-inch FE at a le aE 40 off 

46 off 

48 off 

51 off 

40 off 

SEAMLESS. HOT ROLLED. 

BIE sasstesccansctesnsesvesesinictnsciccienpatinntibenile 87 off 
2 and 24-inch ............. 38 off 
2% and 2%-inch ....... 46 off 
SNE ics disiascriniincanvivdndapidicbnegininncenssioeiiints 52 off 
BY and BSUR-ineh ........csscoeree 54 off 
SS ae 57 off 
SRR, B-E C-GRGE . cccrernpsesesccesnssinnensinntenseses 46 off 


Subject to 5 per cent supplementary dis- 
count for carload lots. On less than 10,000 
pounds, base discount reduced 6 points. On 
10,000 pounds to carload, base discount re- 
duced 4 points and one 5 per cent allowed. 

SEAMLESS STEEL MERCHANT 
BOILER TUBES 
Extras: 

Add 5 per cent for lengths over 24 feet 
and not over 26 feet. 

Smaller tubes than l-inch and lighter 
than standard gage to be sold at mechani- 
cal tubing list and discount. 

Intermediate sizes and gages not listed 
above take price of next larger outside di- 
ameter and heavier gage. 


SEAMLESS ge MECHANICAL 
UBING 


Base Discounts zs New List July 1, 1925 
Carbon 0.10 to 0.30 per cent............ 55 to 55 off 
Carbon 0.30 to 0.40 per cent............ 45 to 60 off 

Plus usual extras for forming and for 
long lengths over 18 feet and for commer- 
cially exact lengths. 

SEAMLESS STEEL LOCOMOTIVE 
AND SUPERHEATER TUBES 
Net price per foot 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh 


Outside diameter Gage Price 
DAI sti sraciinhschincnaihcentniptanecmssnstin’ 12-gage 14\%c 
2-inch ll-gage lbec 
2-inch ........... .. 10-gage 16c 
2%4-inch .. 12-gage 16c 
214-inch . ll-gage 17¢ 











2%4-inch seicindscnasohmtnaiasaieiibaning 10-gage 18e 
OS ES RE 7-gage 33e 
5%-inch 9-gage 50c 
54-inch 9-gage 52e 


Plus usual extras for forming and for 
lengths over 24 feet. 


Plate Extras 


BASE 


Rectangular plates, tank steel or conform- 
ing to manufacturers’ Standard Specifica- 
tions for structural steel, date Nov, 24, 
1922, or equivalent, %4-ineh thick and over 
on thinnest edge (except for %-inch or 72 
inches wide when ordered to weight in 
pounds per square foot—see width and gage 
extras), 100 inches wide and under, down to 
but not including 6 inches wide, 5 feet 0 
inch long up to published limit in length 
but not over 80 feet 0 inch, are base. Extras 
per pound for width or diameter. 


All Plates Rectangular or Otherwise 


\%-inch thick and heavier, but not less 
than 11 pounds per square foot, if ordered 
to weight. 
Over 100 to 
Over 110 to 
Over 115 to 


including 110 inches 
including 115 inches 
including 120 inches 
Over 120 to and including 125 inches 
Over 125 to and including 128 inches 


Plates less than 44-inch or lighter than 
11 pounds per square foot. 

Over 72 to and including 84 inches 

Over 84 to and including 96 inches 

Over 96 to and including 100 inches 

Over 100 inches add .35c to width extras “for 
plates 14-inch thick and heavier. 


GAGE 


Plates Not Exceeding 72 Inches Wide 
Plates less than -inch gage, to and 
including 3/16-inch; or lighter than 
10.2 pounds per square foot, to and 
including 7.65 pounds square foot........ 
Plates Over 72 Inches Wide 
Plates less than %4-inch gage, to and 
ineluding 8/16-inch; or lighter than 
11 pounds per square foot to but not 
including 7.65 pounds square foot.... 
Plates ordered 7.65 pounds square foot 
QUALITIES 
CUED TI rie uihekssiidipsiccectuinii 
Flange steel (boiler grade) 
Ordinary firebox steel 
Stillbottom steel 
Locomotive firebox steel 
Marine steel 
Hull materials subject to U. S. Navy 


and 
and 
and 


-20c 








Dept. specifications for medium or 

RITE DUNNE" udichosshccamnenddungeidibiinnbiteibassiies -10¢ 
High tensile hull steel subject to U. S. 

navy department or equivalent speci- 

CI cepa isdlthiccccrcnciond 1.00c 





Boiler steel subject to U. S. navy de- 
partment specifications, class A-B.. 1.50c 
Hull plates to hull specifications, required 
to stand cold flanging, take extra for 
flange steel. 
Floor Plates 
Checkered plates 1.75c¢ 
Checkered plates are not furnished to 
sketch and are rolled from “Stock Steel’’ 


Sane eeeeeeeeeeeeseenssnseeeneser seeeeeee 


only. No physical tests will be made on 
checkered plates. 
INSPECTION 
I iid ie No extra 
Charges for other inspection, such as 


Lloyd’s or American bureau of shipping, will 
be made by inspection bureau direct to buyer. 


CUTTING 
LENGTH OR DIAMETER 
All Plates, Rectangular or Otherwise 


Five feet and over up to published limit 
of length, but not over 80 feet........ No extra 
Under 5 feet to 3 feet inclusive 
Under 3 feet to 2 feet inclusive 
Under 2 feet to 1 foot inclusive.............. 
Under 1 foot 
Over 80 feet to 100 feet inclusive............ i 
Over 100 feet add .25c plus .05c for every 
additional 2 feet or fraction thereof. 
Regular Sketches 
With not more than four straight cuts 
(Including straight taper plates) 
Additional extra -10¢ 
Irregular Sketches 
With not more than four straight cuts. 
(Sketches cannot be sheared with re- 
entrant angles) 
Additional extra 









A Ate eeee eee eeerennee nen eeretsenenen sees 
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